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To Kill Trend To Minimize 
Importance of Individual 


New frontiers of accomplishment that 
promise not only better living for the 
United States but for the peoples of 
! the whole world are seen for the future 
> by Robert P. Barbour, president of the 
of Fire Underwriters, 
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only if opportunity and rewards are not 
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, City yesterday, Mr. Barbour called at- 
tention to warnings by congressional 
leaders of the growth in government 
by bureaucratic edict and directive and 
said: “Only an informed and vocal pub- 
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THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ¢ ORIENT 
LTD. 





TENDED COVERAGE... 


A VITAL ADDITION TO EVERY 
FIRE POLICY! 






Windstorm or explosion often equal fire as a destroyer 
of valuable property. In either case, property-owners 
should be fully protected against loss by the addition 
of an Extended Coverage Endorsement to their fire 
policies. If such a disaster should hit your com- 
munity, would you be able to face all your assured, 
safe in the knowledge that you had explained the ad- 
vantages of this worthwhile protection? 


don & Lancashire 





COMPANY +« LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- 
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STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (Fire DEPARTMENT) —S 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Life Work Ahead 
A year ago, he was an experienced underwriter just being | 


officer 


day ni 


gladly 


stands 
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graduated into managerial work in the field. 


of us had a letter from him with the familiar postmark that dis- 
closes no location. 


“This is Sunday night, and I haven’t been to bed since Thurs- 


over 23. Thousands of miles from the scene of my life insurance 
activities, it’s still easy to keep thinking about the business. On 
the bridge at night, alone, stars overhead, one does indulge in some |f 
introspection, asks, ‘Has my life been worthwhile so far? 
it be in the future? 


now, and they are meeting whole new worlds of thought and 
groups of people. We hear from many of them, and it is a satisfy- 
ing thought for all of us that in contemplation of their futures, 


conclusion that “life insurance stands up.” 


| THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Today he is an 
in the U. S. Navy, stationed we don’t know where. But one 
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ght. Out with my craft for 48 hours. Feel now that I'd 
go anywhere anytime with it and my men—none of them 


Will 

Is my life work important?’ Life insurance 
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great many life insurance workers are engaged in the War 


on their past experience, so many of them express that 
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Occupational Driving 
Permitted Under New 
OPA Driving Rules 


All Drivers To Be Strictly Held to 
Essential Use; Urges Use of 
Public Transportation 


TO WATCH MARGINAL CASES 


Hearings Being Held by District 
OPA Offices Will Interpret 
Rules’ Application 





New restrictions applied last week by 
OPA to motor driving have not changed 
the status of occupational or business 
driving which .is permitted. The tighten- 
ing up on driving of all kinds is produc- 
ing a large number of cases being heard 
by the district offices of OPA and when 
procedures have been set up, instances 
of violations and marginal cases will be 
heard by local rationing boards. 

A person in the insurance business is 
permitted to drive a car when necessary 
to carry on his occupation, but even in 
this case OPA states: “As a patriotic 
measure, however, business driving 
should be avoided where public trans- 
portation is adequate.” Its definition of 
“adequate public transportation” is given 
in these words: “This term means a pub- 
lic conveyance which is reasonably ade- 
quate for the required purpose, even 
though it may be inconvenient, uncom- 
fortable, time-consuming or more costly. 
Minor private inconveniences cannot be 
recognized in these times of emergency 
and are not sufficient to make public 
transportation inadequate.” 


Interpreting Rules by Cases 


Those to whom occupational driving 
is essential are awarded “B” stickers en- 
titling them to three gallons per ticket. 
It is up to the local rationing board to 
determine the amount of gasoline al- 
lotted to the occupational driver for a 
given period based upon past needs. 

Interpretation of the new restrictions 
will be by decision in specific cases. 
There will be many more hearings than 
heretofore and the test will be on wheth- 
er the use of the car was essential in 
the particular instance. A wide variety 
of cases are now being heard by the dis- 
trict OPA offices. As an example, one 
case up before the New York office was 
that of a doctor who stopped at a de- 
partment store to do some shopping 


(Continued on Page 4) 


















































































































































HE year 1943 promises to be the grimmest, hardest 
j ps this country has ever faced. Every effort, and 
every dollar of national income not absolutely needed 
for existence, should go into war work and War Bonds. 

In the Pay Roll Savings Plan, America finds a potent 
weapon for the winning of the war—and one of the 
soundest guarantees of the preservation of the Amer- 
ican way of life! 

Today about 30,000,000 wage earners, in 175,000 
plants, are buying War Bonds at the rate of nearly half 
a billion dollars a month. Great as this sum is, it is not 
enough! For the more dollars made available now, the 
fewer the lives laid down on the bloody roads to Berlin 
and Tokio! 

You’ve undoubtedly got a Pay Roll Savings Plan in 
your own plant. But how long is it since you last checked 
up on its. progress? If it now shows only about 10% of the 
gross payroll going into War Bonds, it needs jacking up! 
This is a continuing effort—and it needs continual at- 


tention and continual stimulation to get fullest results. 


You can well afford to give this matter your close 
personal attention! The actual case histories of thou- 
sands of plants prove that the successful working out of 
a Pay Roll Savings Plan gives labor and management a 
common interest that almost inevitably results in better 
mutual understanding and better labor relations. 


Minor misunderstandings and wage disputes become 
fewer. Production usually increases, and company spirit 
soars. And it goes without saying that workers with sub- 
stantial savings are usually far more satisfied and more 
dependable. 

And one thing more, these War Bonds are not only 
going to help win the war, they are also going to do much 
to close the dangerous inflationary gap, and help prevent 
post-war depression. The time and effort you now put in 
in selling War Bonds and teaching your workers to save, 
rather than to spend, will be richly repaid many times 
over—now and when the war is won. 


You've done your bit i Now do your best! 


This space is a contribution to victory today and sound business tomorrow by 


The Eastern Underwriter 
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In an address before the Life Man- 
avers Association of Greater New York 
in this city on Thursday last week, 
Georve Willard Smith, president of the 
New England Mutual Life, touched on 
ihe high spots of present conditions as 

= they affect the life insurance business. 
He said in part: 


“Ty bay eighteen months since Pearl 
Harbor, vast plans for our wartime pro- 





War Mortality Claims 








> | In his address before Life Man- 
® lacers Association of Greater New 
| York last week George Willard 
> |Smith, president of New England 
: | Mutual Life, said that 54% of its 
S| total mortality is now on servicemen, 


lO Jne-fifth of these claims are on men 
> |killed in action; 2/5ths are on those 
S 6Ufkilled in aviation training; 2/5ths 
those missing at sea or in foreign 
countries. 








gram and final success have been de- 
veloped and placed in operation. We are 
now nearing the peak of our produc- 
tion of implements and munitions of war, 
and, meanwhile, the manpower of the 
nation has been mobilized and millions 
of men are either on the far-flung battle 
lines or are in great training camps 
throughout the country. Hundreds of 
thousands of these men are policyhold- 
ers in our private companies. But every 
life insurance man will urge all service- 
men, whether already policyholders or 
not, to avail themselves of the low-cost 
National Service life insurance which 
only the Government is able to make 
available for them. Your action here 
in organizing a committee to help sell 
National Service life insurance to serv- 
icemen is typical of the unselfish atti- 
tude of life underwriters throughout the 
country in giving maximum assistance in 
support of the war effort. 
“Thus far the young men, and men 
with specialized experience or training, 
have been called to service, but soon our 
» expanding armies, navies and air forces 
' will need to call upon the deferred clas- 
sifications, including fathers of families. 
They are the men who already rely 
| upon life insurance for their protection. 
' They should be urged not only to keep 
their present insurance in full force but 
to take Government insurance as well, 
to supplement this protection. 
Premiums Inflation Outlet 
“Step by step in these eighteen months 
the cost of living has advanced despite 
Government controls and ceilings, and 
-_ appreciation of the danger of in- 
Hats mn 1s vitally necessary. It is per- 
| haps natural that demands for increased 
* compensation based on increased living 
ts should always be made from a 
selfish viewpoint, Not one in a thousand 
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| =o has the ability to ev valuate the upsetting 
e ceflect of vastly increasing national in- 
i co coming at a time when the com- 
+ Modes available for purchase are 
3 ' } : i i i 

» steadily decreasing. Without artificial 
} clings there would be a mad race be- 


increased compensation and the 

cased cost of the many things that 

ite needed for our method of living. 

a race is especially hard upon that 

vis! segment of our population who have 

incomes, wages or salaries. They 

he forgotten men in the period of 

tion, The whole subject requires 

‘ic education on the broadest pos- 
scale. 

i cannot emphasize too strongly that 

insurance premiums should be rec- 

ized as a natural outlet for increased 

















me. Recently in Washington I was 


Situation Surveyed Before New Y 
By George Willard Smith 


glad to have confirmation by officials of 
the Treasury Department of our convic- 
tion that life insurance is one of the 
most effective curbs against inflation, as, 
of course, money expended in this man- 
ner comes out of income, thus remov- 
ing billions of dollars from the infla- 
tionary competition for insufficient con- 
sumer goods. 

Opportunity Greater Than Efforts 

“Apparently the public is reacting most 
favorably to the need of increased life 
insurance protection as shown by the 
figures published by the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents last week. 
These reveal that Ordinary insurance 
purchased in March was 15% greater 
than in March, 1942, and that it was 
33% higher in April than in the same 
month last year. Yet only, about $1 
in $7 of the savings of the United States 
so far this year have gone into life 
insurance. The New York Times today 
quotes an SEC report to the effect that 
life insurance premium payments for the 
first quarter of 1943 are 800 million dol- 
lars. While this figure represents an 
increase of 100 millions over the first 


quarter of last year, it does not compare 
favorably with the 4 billion, 800 millions 
of cash and bank deposits. Here is un- 
mistakable evidence that the opportu- 
nity is greater than our efforts. 
“Another indication of the supreme 
confidence of the people in life insur- 
ance companies comes through the ex- 
ceedingly low lapse and surrender ratios 
this year. It is perhaps fair to say that 
the man on Main Street and his wife 
appreciate more than ever before that 
life insurance is the most vital protec- 
tion and also the most secure investment 
that can be arranged for through indi- 
vidual initiative. Reports tell another 
story, too; namely, that agents depleted 
in number by perhaps 25% are at this 
very time writing more life insurance 
for all companies than before their as 


sociates were called into the various 
services. 
“You have an obligation to those 


agents now employed by Uncle Sam to 
see that their policyholders receive the 


advice and service which those agents 
cannot themselves give. It is a labor 
of love but one that will bring divi- 


Round Table of New York Managers Honor Allen 





Schmidt, W. J. Dunsmore. 
Gardiner, Clifford L. McMillen. 


Edward W. Allen of Allen & Schmidt, 
veneral agents, New England Mutual 
Life, New York, who at the age of 70 


is retiring from the insurance field, was 
guest in the University Club one night 


last week of the New York Managers’ 
Round Table. It was a long awaited 
opportunity in which the members of 


the Round Table could express their ap- 
preciation of how highly they regarded 
Mr. Allen personally, what he had done 
in cementing the social amenities of the 
Greater New York life insurance produc- 
tion field, of attesting his, high ethical 
standards, and also telling something of 
his broader activities, such as his promi- 
nence in Brooklyn Red Cross and Ma- 
sonic affairs. 

George Willard Smith, president of the 
company, was on hand to pay tribute to 
Mr. Allen’s long and valuable service to 
that company, and also from Boston 


came Vice President and Secretary Mor- 


Studio, N. Y. 
Top row: L. to R.: Harry F. Gray, Osborne Bethea, K. A. Luther, H. Arthur 


Benma) 


Bottom Row: Julian S. Myrick, E. W. Allen, Harry 


ris P. Capen, one of Mr. Allen’s longest 
and closest friends at the head of home 
office. H. Arthur Schmidt, Mr. Allen’s 
partner, told of his long relationship 
with the guest of honor, especially ot 
the counsel and encouragement he got 
when a young member of the agency. 

Two retired Greater New York gen- 
eral agents—L. H. Andrews, Phoenix 
Mutual Life, and William F. Atkinson, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Brooklyn, 
were among those present, and Julian 
S. Myrick, second vice president, Mu- 
tual Life, concluded the pleasant eve- 
ning by leading in song. Toastmaster 
was Harry Gardiner, general agent, John 
Hancock. <A large silver platter in- 
scribed by members of the Round Table 
was presented to Mr. Allen. 

Theme of President Smith’s remarks 
at the dinner was what Mr. Allen’s great 
capacity for friendship had meant in the 
New England General Agents Associa- 
tion. 








Studio, N. Y. 

George Willard Smith. At the right, 
Vice President George L. Hunt, New 
England Mutual. In foreground: Fred 
S. Goldstandt, Equitable Society. 


Benmar 


dends in satisfaction almost beyond 


measure. 
Companies Cooperating 


“IT do not recall: that there has ever 
been a time when life insurance execu- 
tives have been more conscious of the 
changing problems and broadening re- 
sponsibilities which face them as trus- 
tees of our great business. Let me name 
some of these obligations. 

“I would place in the first position, 


the Government and 
its war program through the purchase 
otf Government bonds. In the past five 
years the average increase of assets of 
all life insurance companies in this coun- 
try has been about $1,500,000,000 each 
year. When the Treasury Department 
was estimating the largest possible 
amounts of Government bonds that 
might be bought by life insurance com- 
panies, the Department had this figure 
in mind as a for 1942 purchases. 
Yet life insurance companies actually 
increased their holdings of Government 
bonds during that twelve-month period 
by more than two billion dollars. These 
figures indicate that life insurance com- 
panies as a whole employed all of their 
increase in assets towards the purchase 
of Government bonds in the first year 
of the war and, through the sale of 
maturities and some tax-exempt securi- 
ties, they bettered that figure by 50% 
Policyholders everywhere can have the 
satisfaction that comes from knowing 
that a large part of their premium dol- 
lars have been directly used in support 
of our war program. 

“Another obligation is the constant 
analysis of economic trends, resulting in 
action when desirable, so that the asset 
structure of our companies may be kept 
strong, and the reserves upon which our 
policy guarantees depend, may be kept 
free from the shocks which attend any 
war. 

“These 


cooperation with 


basis 


shocks are not by any means 


(Continued on Page t) 


Join N. Y. ‘Managers 


following are new members of the 
Life Managers Association of Greater 
New York: 

W. J. ¢ John 
ard V. Huttar, R. F. 
Isadore Tepper, W. 
ing, M. M. 

Klyne, U. S. 


The 


Baeucker, Rich- 
Kehoe, I. N. Siegel, 
Heck, P. O. Flem- 
Metropolitan; Philip 
Life; W. J. Lynch, New 
York Life; Jules Selling, State Mutual; 
Onnie Kapps, Fidelity Mutual; John E. 
Spence, Penn Mutual; John Ryan, Henry 
Maull, Equitable Society; Fred Fern, 
National Life. 


ressen, 


Besso, 
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Private USO Being Run 
By Toomey, Conn. Mut. 

FOR BRITISH SERVICE MEN 

New Yorker Host to Sailors and 


Soldiers; Has Long Correspondence 
List; Gets Out “Newspaper” 








When James Francis Toomey, asso- 
ciate general agent, Connecticut Mutual 
Life, Fraser agency, New York, was a 
boy he delivered meat to all the great 
estates of Newport, R. I. Thus, he came 
contact with the haughty, dead- 
good-hearted British butlers 


into 
pan but 





JAMES F. TOOMEY 


graced those establishments; lis- 
tened to their experiences; picked up 
their dialect, and for years has 


been one of.the best raconteurs special- 


who 
some 


izing in cockney English of any one in 
town and has often been a star at din- 
ners doing his act. With many of those 
butlers he formed long friendships. They 
liked him and he liked them. 

When the World War got going and 
Broadway, the hotels and the cafes be- 
gan to see many sailors from the British 
ships in port here as well as other mem- 
bers of the British fighting forces, “Jim” 
Toomey started meeting them. The 
quickest way they could make his ac- 
quaintance was to be seen by Toomey 
wandering around aimlessly, sitting dis- 
consolate in a cafe, strangers in a great 
city who were longing for companion- 
ship. They soon found a companion in 
Toomey and his wife. Frequently, he 
took them to his home; has spent many 
a pleasant evening listening to their 
dramatic tales of being torpedoed, lend- 
ing a willing ear to facts about their 
families back in the old country. When 
they left the acquaintance was not ended 
because Mr. Toomey started correspond- 
ing with them, and at the present time 
is one of the busiest letter writers in the 
city. He writes to the sailors and 
soldiers and they write to him; so do 
members of their families who are ap- 
preciative of the attention which has 
been paid to the service men while in 
New York. The Toomeys also send gifts 
to the boys after they have returned to 
England or Ireland. 

Some time ago he began the issue of 
a mimeographed newspaper, which he 
calls The Bungstarters Gazette, the 
mailing list of which is growing. Run- 
ning about two pages of typewriting, it 
is written for entertainment purposes 
only. In each issue Toomey manages 
always to be good-humored in his com- 
ments; often is witty. 

All in all, Jim Toomey is doing as 
good a private USO job as any one in 


town, 





ACTUARIAL CLUB MEETS 





Many Timely Topics Discussed by 
Speakers at Spring Meeting 
Held in Baltimore 

At the spring meeting of the Middle 
Atlantic Actuarial Club, held recently in 
3altimore, two papers on subjects of 
current interest were presented and dis- 
cussed. G. E. Immerwahr of the Social 
Security Board, Baltimore, presented a 
paper on the Beveridge Plan. Supple- 
menting his paper, he furnished the 
members with three charts covering the 
classification of population under Social 
Security Benefit Provisions, description 
of the benefits, and estimated social 
security income and expenditures. The 
paper was followed by a discussion led 
by W. R. Williamson, actuarial consult- 
ant, Social Security Board. 

“The New Federal Income Tax Law 
as it applies to Life Insurance Compa- 
nies” was the subject developed by R. E. 
Heitmuller, general comptroller, Acacia 
Mutual, with the ensuing discussion led 
by George Kenigson, associate actuary, 
Sun Life of America. The distribution 
and discussion of a circular of “Miscel- 
laneous Notes on the Federal Income 
Tax as it applies to Life Insurance Com- 
panies,” was prepared by Hansen H. 
Smith, Acacia. 

A round table discussion on problems 
of current interest consisted of: “War 
Clauses on Reinstatements” discussion 
led by George Kenigson; “Payment of 
Claims on Service Men and Those of 
the Merchant Marine Who Die or Dis- 
appear Abroad” discussion led by R. E. 
Ankers, secretary and treasurer, Con- 
tinental Life; “Encouraging Service Men 
to Take Service Insurance Instead of 


Commercial Insurance” discussion led 
by F. J. Halliday, assistant actuary, 
Acacia. 





CAN OVERDO SECURITY IDEA 





J. Roger Hull Tells Virginia Life Un- 
derwriters Too Much Government 
Aid Destroys Incentive 
Sharply criticizing “Cradle to the 
Grave” social security—the administra- 
tion’s version of England’s now famous 
Beveridge Plan, J. Roger Hull, vice 
president and manager of agencies for 
the Mutual Life, last week told mem- 
bers of the Virginia Association of Life 
Underwriters that assumption by the 
government of responsibility for each 
person’s lifetime security would result 
in bewilderment and indolence and that 
“we have always been taught, as part 
of the American way of living, that it is 
the individual’s responsibility to provide 

for his own security.” 

“That’s why men go to work every 
day—to provide security for themselves 
and their families,” Mr. Hull said. “If 
the government promises you security 
till the end of your days, all incentive 
to get up every morning and pursue your 
daily tasks will be destroyed.” Declar- 
ing that “every time the people accept 
a guarantee of security from the govern- 
ment they surrender an equal amount of 
freedom,” Mr. Hull asserted that “we 
must decide what portion of security 
and what portion of freedom we want. 
We've got to think a long time before 
giving up the security that has been 
built up by free enterprise.” 





OREGON MANAGERS ELECT 


I. E. Hervin Is New President; John 
Phillips, Vice President; A. A. Hen- 
dricks, Secretary-Treasurer 
The Life Managers Association of 
Portland, Ore., named I. E. Hervin, 
Metropolitan Life manager, its new pres- 


ident. He succeeds A. E. Gravengaard, 
agency manager of the Bankers Life, 
Iowa. John Phillips, general agent of 


the Mutual Benefit of New Jersey, is 
vice president and A. A. Hendricks, 
manager, American National, secretary- 
treasurer. The directors named are A. 
E. Gravengaard, Jack E. Barry, Occi- 
dental; A. A. Hendricks; I. E. Hervin; 


Dewey Hibbard, Atlas Life; E. A. Phil- 
lips, Oregon Mutual; H. L. Sallee, 
Acacia Mutual, and John Phillips. 








HOLU Elects Officers 

At Annual Meeting 
ROSS B. GORDON PRESIDENT 
R. C. McCankie, Pearce Shepherd, Vice 


Presidents; Other Officers and 
Council Members; Careers 








The Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association at its annual meeting, held 
last week in New York, elected the fol- 
lowing officers: president, Ross B. Gor- 
don, vice president, State Mutual; vice 
presidents, R. C. McCankie, vice presi- 
dent, Equitable of Iowa, Pearce Shep- 
herd, second vice president, Prudential; 
secretary, A. C. Webster, assistant man- 
ager of selection, Mutual Life; treasurer, 
M. L. Cleaves, underwriting secretary, 
Home Life; editor, G. W. Cheney, sec- 
retary, Phoenix Mutual. Council mem- 
bers, two years, D. W. Bell, assistant 
secretary, Imperial Life; C. V. Cornell, 
second vice president, Penn Mutual; 
D. 5. Craig, assistant secretary, Metro- 
politan; W. H. Flanigan, assistant secre- 
tary, Connecticut General. E. R. Carter, 
assistant secretary, Aetna was-elected a 
member of the council for one year. 
Mr. Cheney was reelected to the post of 
editor. 

Mr. Gordon has been with the State 
Mutual since 1907 when he started as a 
clerk in the actuarial department. In 
1920 he was transferred to the applica- 
tion department. He was appointed as- 
sistant supervisor of applications in 1923 
and after serving in this capacity fos 
two years, he was made supervisor of 
applications in 1925. He was elected vice 
president of the State Mutual in 1930. 

Mr. McCankie came to the Equitable 
of Iowa in 1920, and in 1921 was ap- 
pointed assistant actuary.. In 1926 he 
was advanced to associate actuary, and 
in 1936 was placed in full charge of un- 
derwriting activities. In 1938 he was 
elected underwriting vice president and 
associate actuary. In February, 1943 
was made underwriting vice president 
and actuary. Mr. McCankie is a mem- 
ber of the council of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and a past president of 
the American Institute of Actuaries. 

Mr. Shepherd is a native of Chicago 
and an alumnus of Chicago University. 
He was associated with Marcus Gunn, 
consulting actuary, on a part time basis 
during his college career. Later he joined 
the actuarial firm of L. A. Glover & Co. 
After seven years with the North Amer- 
ican Reassurance of New York, from 
1925 to 1932, he joined the Prudential as 
a mathematician. He became an assist- 
ant actuary in January, 1935, was named 
associate actuary January, 1942, and in 
May, 1943 he was made second vice 
president. 

Mr. Webster, a native of Aberdeen 
Scotland, received his early insurance 
training with the Northern Assurance 
Company, Ltd., of that city. Arriving 
in the United States in 1929, Mr. Web- 
ster was associated with the United 
States Life Insurance Co. until January, 
1937, first as assistant actuary and finally 
as actuary. In 1937 he joined the Equi- 
table Society as superintendent of ‘the 
underwriting department, a post he held 
until his appointment as assistant man- 
ager of selection with the Mutual Life 
of New York. 

Marshall Cleaves is a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, class of ’27, where 
he received his B. S. degree. For the 
first two years following graduation he 
was a member of the faculty of the 
Coburn School in Miami Beach. Mr. 
Cleaves began as a clerk in the under- 
writing department of the Home Life in 
1929 and seven years later was promoted 
to underwriting supervisor. In 1940 he 
was appointed assistant secretary of the 
company and in October, 1941 was made 
head of the underwriting department. 





The New England Mutual library is 
serving as a collection center for the 
Victory Book campaign. Over 400 peri- 
odicals (books and magazines) were con- 
tributed during a recent drive. 


George Willard Smith 
(Continued from Page 2 
confined to changes in investmen: yalyes 
because there is always the possibilit, 
of epidemic with its steep spiral «5 mor. 
tality, and reserves and asset strictures 
must be kept in condition to absor) 
even such an impact. Life insurance 
companies in general have been mos 
fortunate thus far in this eightee: month 
period because the general healt! of the 


country has been on a high plane, and 
because, even with war casualties in. 
cluded, the general mortality rate has 
been at a low level. 


Mortality From War 


“T cannot speak for all conipanies, 
but in New England Mutual this year, 
deaths of men in the services constitute 


about 54% of our general mortality. 
This is double the percentage for the 
whole of last year but, including this 
increased ratio, our general mortality 
rate has been thus far lower than in 
any of the past five years. Of course, 


with increased war casualties this ratio 


is bound to increase to some extent, 
It is interesting in our experience to note 
that about one-fifth of our war casual- 
ties come from men who are killed in 
action; about two-fifths from men who 
are killed in aviation training flights: 
and about two-fifths from men wlio are 
missing or probably captured. 

“Another obligation, which is very di- 
rect, is a survey of the basic mortality 
tables, policy values, and _ settlement 
guarantees of existing policies, to ascer- 
tain whether changes should be made 
in future contracts in line with the low- 
interest yields which must prevail for a 
time. The Government financing is based 
on a ceiling of 24%% for a twenty-five- 
year bond, and maturities of less than 
twenty-five years carry lower rates of 
interest which follow an exact curve 
according to the maturity of the various 
issues. We cannot assume that, on the 
conclusion of hostilities, this present 
Government ceiling of 212% will change 
to any great extent. 

“Now, in conclusion, a word about 
the future and the post-war planning, 
which cannot be confined to our Govern- 
ment or to the governments of the 
world. It applies just as much to our 
great business because the assets of all 
of our companies have always been em- 
ployed in the development of this coun- 
try. Just now the money invested 1m 
public utilities, industrial plants, and 
railroads is kept actively and usefully 
at work in helping to win the war. No 
less important, it must do its part in 
the post-war period by helping to make 
the nation’s economic system so strong 
that it will be a sure foundation for the 
preservation of the freedoms for which 
we are fighting.” 





Business Driving 
(Continued from Page 1) 


between professional calls. The aim ol 
OPA where gasoline is granted for es 
sential driving is to see that there is no 
deviation from its essential use. Penalties 
for minor offenses have usually been 
withholding the ration entirely ior 4 
period. Emphasis is constantly placed 
on the use of public transportation 
wherever available. 


May Attend Occupational Meetings 


The new regulations say this about 
“occupational meetings”: “Driving |} 
permitted for the purpose of attcuding 
meetings of groups or organizatio!s dl 
rectly concerned with the occupation oF 
profession of the person using the \hicle, 





if such attendance is essential to, or pat! 
of his occupation or profession, p! vided 
that alternative transportation i) 10 
adequate.” 

The New England Mutual Players pre 
sented the George Bernard Shaw s: Fall 
. a 


Pygmalion in New England Mutua 
(May 20, 21). Proceeds of the play wet 
given to a war benefit. Margaret ‘ hilds 
directed. 
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Dominion Tax Offset 
Didn’t Change Trend 


IN SALES OF SAVINGS TYPES 


R. Leighton Foster Reviews Effects of 
War Tax Before Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers 


Toronto, May 25.—R. Leighton Foster, 
addressing the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation, of which he is general counsel, 
discussed taxation among other things. 
One section of his talk had to do with 


ofiscts against refundable tax in the 
Dominion Income War Tax Act. On 
Tune 23 of last year the Minister of 


Finance, in presenting his annual budget 
rliament, proposed some important 


{0 Pa 
principles respecting the taxation of 


new 
personal income in Canada. In particu- 
lar, he proposed a substantial increase in 


the rates of personal income tax on the 
hasis that a limited proportion of the 
tax paid would be refunded with inter- 
est following the termination of the war. 

However, in so doing the Minister 
took cognizance of the fact that many 
taxpavers had already voluntarily as- 
sumed substantial contractual savings ob- 
lizations and suggested that payments in 
respect of some such items might be ap- 
plied as an offset against the refundable 
vadiide of the tax. Included in this cate- 
gory were premiums on life insurance 
policies and annuities in force prior to 
Tune 23, 1942. 

Law Further Liberalized 
The Minister later recognized that 
many Canadian taxpayers of moderate 
means needed additional insurance pro- 
tection and that any change in the basis 
of taxing personal income should not 
discourage them from making provision 
for their families and dependents. He 
accordingly proposed on July 21, 1942, 
that taxpayers be permitted to offset 
premiums on insurance on their own 
lives put in force on or after June 23, 
1942, up to an amount of $100 a year, 
provided the insurance was on one of 
the so-called protection plans. 
“When the new law came into effect 
it was quickly realized that while the 
(Continued on Page 12) 


Heads Advertisers Group 








J. E. CHANDLER 


oronto, May 26.—At the meeting of 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
ciation here J. E. Chandler of the 
\ Life of Montreal was elected chair- 
n of the Life Insurance Advertisers 
ction. J. H. Castle Graham, London 
'c, and J. E. Lyons, Manufacturers, 
‘- elected vice chairmen. Mr. Chand- 
has been for many years in charge 
iacvertising and publicity for the Sun 


John G. Parker Gives Views on Social 


Insurance Before Canadian Officers 


Toronto, May 25.—The Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association is having 
its fiftieth annual meeting in Toronto. 
President John G. Parker in his presi- 
dential address reviewed the growth of 
life insurance during the last half cen- 
tury in the Dominion and emphasized the 
value of individual independence which 
ownership of life insurance makes pos- 
sible. Such independence is the most 
precious and most difficult to guard of 
all human treasures, he said. Dictators 
have risen in many lands in many ages 
to wrest it from the peoples. In this 
late day we are fighting again to restore 
it to the enslaved peoples of the world. 

“Here at home each man protects his 
own independence by frugality and 
thrift,” said Mr. Parker. “That is why 
life insurance has become a great coop- 
erative business as close to the pattern 
of democracy as any business can get. 
It grew because people had to have it. 
It is being maintained because people 
rely on it for their individual security 
and comfort and peace of mind.” 

Not Opposed to Social Insurance 

Mr. Parker also discussed social in- 
surance. Sir William Beveridge is now 
in Canada. Mr. Parker said emphatically 
that the life insurance industry is not 
opposed to the principles of social in- 
surance. For years the life companies 
have been pioneers in encouraging men 
and women to practice thrift by making 
systematic provision for their old age 
and for the necessary readjustments 
which follow upon death. Social insur- 
ance meastires are in complete harmonv 
with the objectives which the comnanies 
have long been urging and serve to pro- 
vide a minimum of protection for the 
entire population, or certain parts of it. 
which can be sunplemented by the ind'- 
vidual in accordance with his personal 
needs and means. 

“We have no fear that a sound scheme 
would interfere with the activities of the 
companies under anv system of individ- 
ual initiative. and free enterprise,” he 


said, “so long as it is properly balanced 
in relation to the whole national econ- 
omy. 


“However, this must not be taken to 
mean that the life insurance companies 
are disinterested in such developments. 
In common with all other sections of the 





JOHN G. 


PARKER 


community they have an interest in see- 
ing that any plans which are inaugurated 
can be operated efficiently and econom- 
ically, will not encourage paternalism or 
malingering, will be administered sound- 
ly and will not involve a cost exceeding 

that which the economy is able to bear. 
The importance of making a careful and 





L. Seton Lindsay Views 
Problems of Tomorrow 


BEFORE CANADIAN OFFICERS 
Compensation of Agents Needs Solution; 
Should Also Revise Basis for 
Agency Managers 


Toronto, May 26—Some of the prob- 
lems of tomorrow confronting the life 
insurance business were discussed before 
the Life Agency Officers Section of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation meeting here this week by L. 
Seton Lindsay, vice president, New York 
Life. Some of these were excessively 
complicated life insurance sales pro- 
grams, premium rates and policy re- 
serves, curtailment of expenses, Bever- 
idge plans, agents and employes in mil- 
itary service, new business, selection, 
training and compensation of agents. 

On the subject of agents’ compensa- 
tion Mr. Lindsay said: “In the post- 
war era when factories will be turning 
out a huge volume of goods for civilian 
consumption, I believe we can expect 
considerable competition from other in- 
dustries for good salesmen. This raises 
the question of compensation. I believe 
that there is considerable room for prog- 
ress and improvement in the methods 
of compensating agents so that men and 
women of the highest type will be at- 
tracted to our business with a view to 
making a lifetime career of life insur- 
ance selling. I believe that we must 
definitely get away from paying agents 
merely a commission and then letting 
them look after themselves in their old 
age. Furthermore, I believe that we 
should revise our basis for compensating 
Agency Managers. Tomorrow, when re- 





cruiting is again possible, agency man- 
agers should be compensated under some 
plan which will take into consideration 
not merely the volume of business pro- 
duced but also their ability to find, train 
and develop career men and women in 
our business. 

“I know that there are many knotty 
and difficult aspects to this problem of 
agency compensation, but the problem is 
by no means impossible of solution. Now 
should be a good time for agency offi- 
cers to devote their attention to the 
problem of compensation so that, once 
the war has come to an end and we are 
rebuilding our agency organizations, we 
can move forward with this difficulty be- 
hind us. 

“From an agency point of view it 
would seem that our new business ‘prob- 
lem of tomorrow’ resolves itself into 
developing the proper plans today for 
the building of strong agency organiza 
tions. In that way we can make the 
most of the tremendous potential mar- 
ket for life insurance in Canada in the 
years which follow the war.” 

Mr. Lindsay said the complicated pro 
grams of a few years ago have created 
problems for the policyholders, benefi- 
ciaries and the companies. Lowering net 
interest earnings have raised the possi- 
bility of adopting a lower interest as- 
sumption. Referring to Beveridge plans, 
Mr. Lindsay said it has been the experi- 
ence in the United States that Social 
Security and National Service Life In- 
surance have been an aid rather than a 
hindrance in sale of life insurance. 

“I want to emphasize,” said Mr. Lind- 
say, “that we agency officers must not 
let our immediate job of promoting sales 
becloud our judgment on how our com- 
panies will meet tomorrow’s problem of 
paying the obligations we assume today.” 


Life Officers President 

















HARRY W. MANNING 


Toronto, May 26—Harry W. Man 
ning, general manager, Great-West Life, 


is the newly elected president of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation. Other officers elected are: M 


J. Smith, Equitable Life, Waterloo, first 
vice president; J. D. Buchanan, London 
Life, second vice president; Edwin C. 
McDonald, Metropolitan Life, honorary 
treasurer. Mr. McDonald is the first 
officer of a United States company ever 
clected by this association. 

Mr. Manning joined the Great-West 
Life as assistant general manager in 
1931 and was appointed general manager 
in 1938. He was made a director of the 
company in 1942. He has been vice pres 
ident for Manitoba of the American Life 
Convention and was chairman of that 
body’s Agency Section in 1938. He was 
born in Toronto in 1889 and is a gradu 
ate of the University of Toronto. 


searching examination of such proposals 
cannot be overemphasized and it is the 
duty of every Canadian citizen to study 
them critically, not with the thought of 
condemning such social advances but 
with the intention of seeing that they 
can and will accomplish the objectives 
for which they are designed. 

Insurance Business Can Cooperate 

“Social insurance measures of the 
character proposed involve administra 
tive problems of the greatest difficulty 
problems which demand the utmost con 
sideration before any plan is put into 
operation. Many of these problems in 
volve important questions of an actuarial 
character and the actuaries associated 
with life insurance companies, equally 
with all members of the actuarial pro 
fession, are therefore in a unique posi- 
tion to assist the Government in their 
solution. 

“Tt is gratifying to see that a special 
parliamentary committee has been ap- 
pointed in Canada to study these prob 
lems and that organizations having a 
special knowledge of particular aspects 
of the matter are being invited to sub 
mit evidence. 

“Private enterprise is at the crossroads 
today,” Mr. Parker continued. “Eco 
nomic cure-alls are being advanced for 
adoption in the post-war world. None 
of them are based on experience or can 
point to a record of achievement such as 
has occurred under the system called 
private enterprise. 

“The essence of free enterprise is the 
existence of sound, healthy competition. 
It has given us mechanical developments 
of first importance to our every-day liv- 


(Continued on Page 12) 





Agency Officers Chairman 

Toronto, May 26—R. G. McDonald, 
superintendent of agencies Canada Life, 
was elected chairman of the Life Agency 
Officers Section of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association at its 
meeting here. 
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Fifty Fidelity Mutual 
Managers at Conference 


SOME OF TOPICS DISCUSSED 





President E. A. Roberts and Other 
Company Officials Present at 
Two-Day Session 
Kifty Fidelity Mutual managers met 
in Philadelphia last week to attend the 
company’s annual managers’ two-day 
conference. The purpose of the confer- 
ence was to discuss a number of matters 
affecting company policies and field re- 
lations and to elect officers and directors 
for the year. The conference session was 
opened by C. L. Pontius, assistant man- 
ger of agencies, who presided the first 
i and Vice President Frank H. Sykes 
who introduced President FE. A. Roberts. 
Lawrence J. Doolin, assistant manager 
of agencies, presided the second day. 
Joseph M. Shoemaker, assistant treas- 
urer, disclosed. various angles of the 
company’s investment policies as related 
war effort in his discussion en- 
“Fidelity’s Place in the War Pic- 
Other speakers at the confer- 
ence were: R. F. Tull, vice president 
underwriting, who spoke on the current 
problems of selection and George A. 


to the 
titled 
ture.” 


Hatzes, Washington, D. C., who con- 
ducted a recruiting forum, in which G. K. 
Harris, Detroit, James H. Brennan, Chi- 
cago, Toy Karppinen, Camden and Ger- 
ald M. Doherty, Boston, participated. 
Training and supervision were covered 
by W. J. Cummins, supervisor of agen- 


Comp arisons of investment and 
protection forms were made in a panel 
composed of L. J. Doolin, C. Brainerd 
Metheny, Pittsburgh and R. W. Camp- 
bell, Altoona. OEE ip Feddeman, agency 
assistant and H. G. Hurd, vice president 
and actuary, discussed agent finances. 
H. S. Redeker, of the law department, 
discussed pension trusts. Paul Speicher 
devoted an afternoon to oa Life 


cies 


Insurance Under Wartime Conditions.” 

The following managers took office at 
this meeting: James H. Brennan, Chi- 
cago, president; Don Benton, Topeka, 
vice president; E. Clare Weber, Cleve- 
land, secretary - treasurer. Directors 
elected were: Maynard Alexander, Wil- 


mington; Carroll H. Jones, Columbia; 
}. H. Pickett, a W. Stanton 
Hale, Atlanta; W. O. (¢ ‘ord, Dayton. 


Insurance Eitwasinns 
Program Here June 22-23 


Program is announced of the 
librarians meeting here at Hotel 
Pennsylvania, June 22-23. The insurance 
librarians group is part of the Special 
Libraries Association. 

\djustments to war service; personnel 
and new activities of insur- 
ance libr: irians will be discussed by Helen 


insur- 


AilCE 


shortages 


May Helme, Equitable Society, and Eliz- 
abeth Day Knapp, Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. 

Staff manuals will be discussed by 
Imma C, Turner, Hardware Mutuals of 
Stevens Point, Wis., and Rose Boots, 
Marvin Scudder financial library, School 
of Business, Columbia University. 

Basic insurance literature will be topic 


ot Hazel Ohman Oille, 
Division of Commerce. 
Post-war planning is subject of Dr. 
Iveline M. Burns, National Resources 
Planning Board. 
Chairman of the 
group is Mariana 
Mutual Liability; 


New York State 


insurance librarians 
Thurber, Employers 
vice chairman is Mary 
\lice Thoms, Phoenix Mutual; secretary 
is Pat Kleiman, Ohio Farm Bureau, 
Columbus. 


SAPIRSTEIN AGENCY LEADS 

The Sam B. Sapirstein Agency of the 
Continental American Life lead the en- 
tire field force in volume of new insur- 
ance and first year premiums for April 
and for the calendar year to date. Mr. 
Sapirstein’s personal production also 
lead the entire field force of the Con- 
tinental American, in volume of new 
insurance and first year premiums, over 
the same period. 


REELECT EDWARD R. GETTINGS 





Northwestern . Mutual General Agent 
Again Heads N. Y. State Association 
of Life Underwriters; Other Officers 
At the annual meeting of the New 

York State Association of Life Under- 

writers held on May 21 in Utica, the 

ae officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Edward R. Gettings, Northwestern 

Mutual, Albany, (reelected); vice presi- 

dent, i Stinson Scott, Provident Mutual, 

Rochester; secretary-treasurer, Patrick 

A. Collins, Metropolitan Life, New York 

City. 

The constitution was amended to pro- 
vide for not more than five regional vice 
presidents to be of assistance to the 
president. The regional vice presidents 


elected are Philip Finch, Elmira; Fred 
Mead, Tri-Lake; Robert V. Moore, 
Westchester; Tower Snow, Buffalo. 


Chairman of the regional vice presidents 
is Arthur F. Lewis, Syracuse. 

The association unanimously endorsed 
Clancy D. Connell, Provident Mutual, 
New York City, for reelection as trus- 
tee of the National Association. Mr. 
Connell was the speaker at the luncheon 
and talked on salesmanship and oppor- 
tunities in the business today. 

Of the seventeen member associations, 
fourteen were represented by delegates. 





APPOINTS BROKERAGE MANAGER 

Homer C. Chaney, CLU, Cleveland 
manager of the New England Mutual, 
announced the appointment of John N. 
Lenhart, CLU, as brokerage manager. 
Mr. Lenhart graduated from Ohio Wes- 
levan and has been associated with the 
New England in Cleveland for the last 
decade. 








Must Work and Save, 
Says Banker Aldrich 


In a talk on savings and war 
finance before the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks recent- 
ly Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman 
Chase National Bank, New York City, 
said: 

If we are to avoid post-war infla- 
tion and overexpansion; if we are to 
avoid the impoverishment of the mid- 
dle classes, which have contributed 
the bulk of our national savings; if 
rwe are to avoid economic debacle, we 
must take appropriate measures now. 
We are at a crucial point in the bat- 
tle against inflation. We must keep 
down the costs of production. We 
must not give way to the demands of 
organized minority groups for in- 
creased wages or higher commodity 
prices. We must make the ration- 
ing system work by practicing self- 
denial as individuals and by giving 
support to the enforcing agencies. We 
must siphon off an increasing pro- 
portion of popular purchasing power 
by taxation and by sales of war bonds. 
We must unceasingly preach the old- 
fashioned principle of work and save, 
and we must practice those doctrines 
in every phase of our national life. 
Only then will we be able to hold the 
line against inflation. Only then will 
the purchasing power of the savings 
of the community be protected. 











Louise Kennedy, law department, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual home office, was ad- 
mitted to the Massachusetts Bar. 
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WE PROUDLY SALUTE the mem- 
bers of these Mutual Benefit 
agencies who by superior achievement in 1942 brought 
honor to themselves and to their Company 
New Hampshire-Vermont agency, William E. Johnson 
Jr., General Agent, which has won for the third time 
the President’s Plaque—the Company’s highest agency 
honor « And the following agencies which have won 
the Company’s Awards for best all-round perform- 
« Group A—Los Angeles agency, Murrell Broth- 
ers, General Agents « Group B—Cleveland agency, 
F. N. Winkler, C.L.U., General Agent « Group C— 
Flint agency, H. Bruce Palmer, General Agent « Group 


D—Columbia agency, Karl Thompson, General Agent 


The Mutual Benefit Life 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


The 
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BROADER STATE JURISDICTIONS 
O’Meara Sees a Change in F) nt by 
U. S. Supreme Court in Recent 

Type of Decisions 
In his recent talk in New 
fore the annual meeting of the 


iY rk be- 


: ; *socia- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel, Joseph 
O’Meara, Jr., Cincinnati lawyer, sid tha; 
on the basis of recent Supreme Court 


decisions the courts of any sta.> may 
constitutionally apply the law «/ tha; 
state in passing on transactions which 
either took place within the state or, jf 
occurring elsewhere, affect its re-idents. 
This represents a considerable change oj 
front on the part of the Supreme Court. 
For example, in 1936 the court hel that, 
under the Constitution, the law of the 
state where an insurance policy is de- 
livered must be applied in any litivation 
concerning the policy, anywhere. 

An exception to the general rule just 
indicated arises in respect of the rights 
and duties of corporate shareholders or 
members, as such, said Mr. O'Meara 
Questions of this character, having to 
do with rights which a member acquires, 
not by contract, but simply by virtue 
of being a member, must be decided ac- 
cording to the law ‘of the state in which 
the corporation was organized. This has 
an important bearing, for instance, on 
suits by policyholders against mutual in- 
surance companies for an accounting in 
respect to dividends or surplus accumu- 
lations. 


A. M. Christensen President 
Of Brooklyn Supervisors 


The members of the Brooklyn Life 
Supervisors met last week at the Pierre- 
pont Hotel and elected the following 
officers to serve for the ensuing year: 
President, Andrew M._ Christensen, 
agency organizer, New York Life, 26 
Court Street; vice president, Bernard 
Haas, agency organizer, Mutual Life, 16 
Court Street; secretary-treasurer, Her- 
man Reinis, associate general agent, 
Manhattan Life, 60 East Forty-second 
Street, New York. The newly elected 
officers will be installed June 18, when 
the association will hold its annual out- 
ing at Bear Mountain. 


A. W. BUETTNER RETIRES 











Mutual Life Agency Inspector Served 

Company Thirty-six Years; L. T 

Noel Successor 

A. W. Buettner, agency inspector in 
the home office of the Mutual Life of 
New York, will retire May 31 after 
thirty-six years of ‘service with the com- 
pany, J. Roger Hull, vice president and 
manager of agencies, announced. He 
will be succeeded by L. T. Noel, cashier 
of the Mutual Life’s New Orleans agen- 
cy, who is being transferred to the home 
office as agency assistant. 

Mr. Buettner joined the Syracuse agen- 
cy of the company as a clerk in 1907. 
Subsequently he served as assistant cash- 
ier successively in the Syracuse, Toledo 
and Detroit agencies of the company, 
and then as cashier and later agenc\ a 
ganizer in the Cleveland agency. In 192! 
Mr. Buettner was brought to the fiome 
office and appointed superintenden' of 
the Mutual Life’s Metropolitan Clearing 
House and in 1936 he was advance: to 
general assistant to the vice president! 
and manager of agencies. He was ap- 
pointed agency inspector Februar 1, 


1939, 
FLOOD HAMPERS COLLECTIONS 


A temporary regulation was issued re- 
cently by Frank J. Viehmann, Ind ana 
Insurance Commissioner, granting a ad- 
ditional thirty days for payment of In- 
dustrial and Ordinary policies becaus: 0! 
the flood emergency. It was expla vied 
that the step was taken for the pro'ec- 
tion of the policyholders and insur: ‘ce 
companies alike. Mr. Viehmann poi: ted 
out that the law permits a thirty-one ay 
grace period before policy defaults on 
these types of insurance. The additi nal 
thirty days were allowed because /'' 
conditions have made it difficult ‘or 
agents to collect and because of dels ‘ed 
mail. 
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Inspection Problems 
Under War Conditions 


REVIEWED BY y EDWARD J. KING 





Vice President of Hooper-Holmes Bu- 
reau Speaker Before Home Office 
Life Underwriters Ass’n 





Some of the difficulties a commercial 
reporting service is confronted with in 
warlime was discussed before the Home 
Office Life Underwriters’ Association at 
its ineeting in New York last week by 
Edward King, vice president of the 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc. By reason 
of loss of trained personnel, slowing 
down of mails and other causes, the 
handling-time for inspection reports has 
nearly doubled, Mr. King said. The 
Hooper-Holmes Bureau lost in trained 
personnel 164 men to the armed services, 
141 to war industries, but has succeeded 
in replacing more than half of these. 


“The situation with key employes is 
not nearly so bad as with personnel 
senerally,” said Mr. King. “We have 


lost no officers, no division supervisors, 
no district managers and only six man- 
agers and no assistant managers. Our 
loss of chief inspectors and chief clerks 
has been very small.” The Bureau has 
a full-time staff of 856. The Bureau has 
been employing women as_ inspectors, 
and with careful selection and patience 
in training has developed some excellent 
material. Recruiting of women and older 
men is continuing. 
War Reporting Activities 

Mr. King told of the Bureau’s war 
reporting activities. The normal peace- 
time make-up of its commercial business 
is 40% life insurance, 35% property in- 
surance, which includes fire insurance, 
casualty and other lines and 25% con- 
sumer credit reporting. The normal 
lines are off approximately 45% without 
any loss of accounts. This loss has been 
made up by war reporting. The Bureau 
is now serving every one of the United 
Nations in addition to about 300 war 
manufacturing plants. 

“We get a good deal more money per 
case for this work than we do get for 
our normal services,” said Mr. King, 
“but despite this we have come to the 
conclusion that war work is all but un- 
profitable. The reason is that in addi- 
tion to the regular function of making 
inquiries and recording the results, we 
must do an inordinate amount of so- 
called processing work for these ac- 
counts; work, which in the case of in- 
surance companies, is done in their own 
othees. We have had to set up five 
processing offices distinct in physical lo- 
cation and staff from our regular offices 
in order to handle this work with proper 
seclusion and efficiency. The processing 
offices are located at New York, Colum- 
bus, Chicago, Dallas and San Francisco. 
We are just now getting ready to es- 
tablish another one at Toronto.” 

Reporting Medical Information 
Continuing, Mr. King 
‘There has been some 
rvice might be established through 

ich, at a slightly higher cost, more 

ime would be allowed the inspector to 
« for medical information in the field. 
at service has not yet been started, 
it is under consideration by one 
inpany, 
“Another approach to the problem of 
‘ting medical or physical information 
s been undertaken recently by another 
ipany in its industrial department. 
is service, which is sold at standard 
es, is built around a new report form 
ich, in addition to most of the usual 
eries, includes the questions from the 
dical section of the application. The 
‘pector takes the report form with him 
‘en he handles the case and effects a 
rect interview with the applicant, if 
ossible, or with some responsible mem- 
cr of the applicant’s family. The in- 
‘ector asks the medical questions, 
gain, and records the answers just as 
ley are given. The questions, of course, 
9 into previous medical attention, pre- 
ious hospitalization, the names and ad- 


said: 
feeling that a 


Charles E. Burns Appointed 


Vermont Commissioner 


Charles E. Burns will become Ver- 
mont’s Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance on July 1, it has been an- 
nounced by Governor William H. Wills. 
A state legislator, banker and town offi- 
cial of Northfield, Mr. Burns will fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
R. T. Cole. Active in his town’s official 
life, Mr. Burns was their representative 
in the 1939 and 1940 legislatures. In 
1939 he was a member of the banking 
and insurance and appropriation com- 
mittees. In 1941 he served as chairman 
of the banking and insurance committee 
and was a member of the corporations 
and franchise committee. For the past 
eleven years he has been associated with 
the Northfield Savings Bank, of which 
he is now secretary. 


SOUTHERN ROUND TABLE 
The Southern Round Table of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association 
will be held in Nashville June 15-16. 
Powell Stamper, National Life & Acci- 
dent, is chairman of the Southern Round 
Table. 








dresses of the doctors or institutions in- 
volved, past illnesses (whether medically 
attended or not), and the applicant is 
asked specifically whether or not he has 
had any of a list of the more common 
disorders. In addition to recording the 
answers to the questions, the inspector 
is required to state his own opinion of 
the applicant’s appearance and apparent 
state of heatlh. 

“The use of this new form and new 
technique is still in the early experi- 
mental stages and it is difficult, at this 
time, to predict what the results may be. 
I think we can agree that the experi- 
ment is an interesting one, however, and 
that if the results are at all good, a con- 
tribution to the procedures for obtaining 
physical information will have been 
made.” 


Recent Ruling May 
Permit Tax Saving 


SOME PROCEEDS ARE EXEMPT 





Mutual Life General Counsel Cites Im- 
portance to Those in Moderate 
and Higher Tax Brackets 





Louis W. Dawson, vice president and 
general counsel of the Mutual Life of 
New York, calls attention to the fact 
that by a recent ruling of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau amending Federal in- 
come tax regulations, beneficiaries of life 
insurance policies which mature as death 
claims are permitted an important tax 
saving if the insured before his death 
selected certain income settlements. 
While the new ruling may apply to any 
beneficiary of existing or future life in- 
surance policies, it is of particular im- 
portance to those in the moderate and 
higher income tax brackets. 

“Tn the past,” Mr. Dawson pointed out, 
“when proceeds of life insurance policies 
maturing as death claims were left with 
the life insurance company to be paid 
to the beneficiary in instalments over 
a period of years or as a lifetime in- 
come, a portion of these instalments was 
considered by the Treasury Department 
as being subject to Federal income tax, 
no matter whether the original request 
to have the proceeds paid in instalments 
was made by the insured or by the ben- 
eficiary. Now, however, the Treasury 
Department has ruled that if the request 
is made by the insured before his death, 
no portion of the instalments need be 
included in the gross income of the ben- 
eficiary. There’s one exception, however, 
and that’s where the proceeds are held 
by the life insurance company and in- 
terest only paid to the beneficiary. In 
such case, and in all cases where the 
request for instalment payments was 
made by the beneficiary after the death 
of the insured, a portion of the instal- 


(Continued on Page 10) 








investments, 
gages. 


City. 





AVAILABLE 


Insurance Executive — Above dratt 
age. Possessing thorough knowledge 
of various classes of insurance and re- 
insurance. Also insurance company 
real estate and mort- 


Would prefer to locate in New York 


Address: Box 1465 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
41 Maiden Lane 
New York, N. Y. 








J. Welldon Currie Has 
Passed Million This Year 


J. WELLDON CURRIE 


J. Welldon Currie, associate of the 
Arthur V. Youngman agency, Mutual 
Benefit Life, New York City, has al 


ready paid for more than $1,000,000 this 
year. 

Mr. Currie entered the banking 
ness in Canada as a messenger at thie 
age of 15, salary of $5 a week. His 
banking career of twenty years took him 
from Canada, Latin America and to the 
United States in 1919, culminating in his 
becoming a vice president of the Chat- 
ham-Phenix National Bank & Trust Co., 
New York. 

Entering the life insurance business in 
1933 and devoting his efforts to pro 
gramming, he had a steady increase in 
production, gradually working into busi- 
ness insurance, estate planning and tax 


busi 


work. In the fall of 1939 he joined the 
Mutual Benefit. He was a member of 
the Mutual Benefit National Associates 


ever since his affiliation with that com 
pany which consists of the twenty- five 
top producers of their field force. 

Mr. Currie lives in New Jersey and 
spends four to six months e ich year in 
Florida where he also has a home and 
vince in Miami. During this “vacation” 
he continues to write a substantial vol- 
ume of business in Florida. 


HEAR ROBERT H. DENNY 
Indianapolis Life ‘Men Told War Bonds 
And Life Insurance Help Fight 
Price Inflation 
War bonds and life insurance march 
side by side in fighting price inflation, 
asserted Robert H. Denny, superinten- 
dent of agents of the State Mutual, in 

luncheon address at the last meeting 
of the Indianapolis Association of Life 
Underwriters. “As the supply of con- 
sumer goods grows less, price inflation 
results in many instances unless spend- 
able funds are diverted to non-inflation- 
ary investments such as war bonds and 
life insurance,” Mr. Denny said. “Life 
insurance purchases in 1942 totaled $2,- 
100,000,000. After a recession during sev- 
eral months, purchases of new life in- 
surance beginning with March 1942, ex- 
ceeded those of the corresponding 
months for the year before.” 

A. Fred Davis announced the results 
of a mail ballot for nine directors of the 
association as follows: elected for three 
Edward A. Krueger, State Life of 


years, 
Indiana; Joseph W. Hork, Equitable So- 
ciety; Roland B. Burch, New York Life; 
Orville T. Bego, Prudential and Theo- 
dore E. Root, Pacific Mutual. Elected 
for two years: Norman Miller, New 


England Mutual and Victor E. Pinkus, 
National Life of Vermont. Elected for 
one year: Norbert P. Moran and Edgar 
J. Ellsworth, both of the Metropolitan. 
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Louis B. Behan, Jr., seaman second 
class, and grandson of Joseph C. Behan, 
vice president of Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, is now in training at the Fleet 
Second School at Key West, Fla. He 
received his preliminary training at the 
U. S. Training Station, Newport, R. I. 

In a letter to his grandparents Louis 
B. Behan, Jr., said: “This is a wonder- 
ful naval base for the personnel because 
it is so like a Summer resort aside from 
classes. We have to study hard, and 
enjoy it as I have never been happier 
than I am now while there is a marvel- 
ous bunch of fellows here. Our class 
has been at sea several times and so far 
[ haven’t been seasick. As for the food 
here it would do credit to Oscar of the 
Waldorf, although, of course, not so 
elaborate. Uncle Sam certainly treats 
the lads in the Navy well.” 

Louis B. Behan, father of Louis B., 


Ir., was at one time an agent with the 


Lawrence E. Simon agency, Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life, Pine Street, New 
York City. At present time he is an 


officer in the United States Army serv- 
ing overseas. 





report to directors of 
Assurance Co., Ltd.. of 
Great Britain, Sir George Lewis Bar- 
stow, chairman, said that 94% of the 
policvholders’ funds are now invested in 
the United Kingdom and the Empire. 
Coincidentally, the company is ninety- 
four vears old. 

In the Ordinary branch the net new 
sums insured during the year were £25,- 
480,000. On participating policies a bonus 
of £1% will be paid on claims arising 
by death or maturity of endowment dur- 
ing 1943 for each December 31 on which 
the policy was in force subsequent to 
December 31, 1939. Claims paid during 
1942 were £12,120,855. 

In the Industrial branch a bonus of 
16 shillings per cent on Prudential par- 
ficipating policies will be paid on claims 
arising by death or maturity of endow- 


In his annual 
the Prudential 


Chicago Life Underwriters 
Nominate New Officers 


The nominating committee of the Chi 
cago Association of Life Underwriters 
met last week at the Hotel La Salle and 
the following slate was approved: Louis 
3ehr, Equitable Society, president; John 
D. Moynahan, Metropolitan, first vice 
pesident; George L. Grimm, New Eng- 
land Mutual, second vice _ president; 
George Huth, Provident Mutual, treas- 
urer. Directors for a two-year term: 
Francis P. Clish, John Hancock; Ray- 
mond W. Frank, State Mutual; Viggo 
Tensen, Northwestern National; Carl P. 
Spahn, Equitable of Towa. Directors who 
are serving unexpired terms and who are 
being recommended for reelection for 
full two-year terms: Harry N. Kerr, 
Travelers; E. C. Hoy, Sun Life of Can- 
ada: James M. Rover, Penn Mutual; 
Clarence FE. Smith, Northwestern Mu- 


tual; Russell C. Whitney, Connecticut 
Mutual. Directors whose terms hold 
over until June, 1944: E. M. Berger, 


Richard C. Frasier, J. S. Fredrickson, 
Elmer J. Grandson, A. R. Houle, P. J. 
McNamara, Robert R. Reno, Jr., Lor- 
raine Sinton and Clifford T. Vermillion. 


BUFFALO DIRECTORS ELECTED 

The election of four new directors of 
the Buffalo Life Underwriters, Inc.. for 
three-year terms was announced by Pres- 
ident Tower C. Snow. They are: W. 
Stewart Gishler, Union Mutual; Laurice 
W. Hall, New England Mutual: Bernard 
B. Hoffman, Prudential, and Claude C. 
Tones, Connecticut Mutual. 

Robert D. Gourlie of the auditing de- 
partment of the Massachusetts Mutual 
home office has been awarded the medal 
offered annually by the Massachusetts 
Society of Certified Public Accountants. 








LOUIS B. BEHAN, JR. 


ments during 1943 for each December 31 
on which the policy was in force sub- 
sequent to December 31, 1939. Claims 
paid during 1942, including surrenders, 
amounted to £16,143,136 in the Indus- 
trial branch. 

Charles B. H. Loventhal of the North- 
western Mutual Life, Nashville, Tenn., 
has finished 520 weeks of consecutive 
production of life insurance. During 
these ten years he has paid for $2,823,- 
000 on 561 lives, an average of more 
than $5,000 per life. He is one of the 
best known insurance producers in 
America, as for years he has written a 
general insurance business, too. 


Uncle Francis. 


ENTERTAINED BY PENN 


Army and Navy Service Men at Dance 
and Fair Given by Company 
Employes 

Army and Navy service men from Fort 
Dix and the Philadelphia Navy Yard 
were entertained at a spring dance and 
fair given by the employes of the Penn 
Mutual Life home office, May 21. The 
100 service men were brought to the 
affair by buses. 

The clerks’ organization, the Penn 
Mutual Association, erected a country 
fair midway in the company’s auditori- 
um where an array of chance, darts and 
hoopla had been set up. Entertainment 
was furnished by Penn Mutual talent, 
including Mary Faul as a fortune teller, 
Winnie Finley and Elsie Stilfield as tap 
dancers, Betty Anderson as a_ blues 
singer, Betty Moore and Gloria Cassidy 
as lightning sketch portrait artists and 
Jerry Edwards as a cowboy singer. 

Philip Cribben, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, acted as master of ceremonies. 
The committee in charge included Ralph 
Roth, president of the association, and 
R. Francis Capelli, as chairman of enter- 
tainment. The girls’ committee included 
Pegeyv Weider, Mary Zankel, Margaret 
Loughlin and Ella Wilson. 





CURRENT LEGAL THOUGHT 

Current Legal Thought’s 1943 Review 
of Insurance Law has been published at 
261 Broadway, New York City. Among 
other subjects discussed are recent de- 
velopments, past decisions and present 
day cases of the new Standard Fire In- 
surance Policy of New York Actual 
Cash Value of Insured Property, Ex- 
emption of Life Insurance and the Con- 
flict of Laws, Marine Insurance, and 
Death by Accidental Means. 





BROKERAGE SUPERVISOR 


I am looking for a good broker- 
age supervisor. If you want to 
associate with a real live suc- 
cessful agency on salary and 
overriding basis, write to Box 
1468, The Eastern Underwriter, 


41 Maiden Lane, New York. 


- 
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(COLONIAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


“A Public Servant Since 1897” 
* 
Protection for Today— 
Security for Tomorrow— 
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“HARNESS YOUR DOLLARS” 





Howard D. Shaw Urges Preparation 
for Post-war Spending 
Jamboree 
Howard D. Shaw, agency assistant of 
the Continental American Life, spoke 
recently before the Lincoln Club of 
Wilmington, on “Harnessing Your War- 
time Dollars.” He advised buyers of 
War Bonds to earmark them for specific 
future needs, but cautioned members not 
to invest money needed in the next two 
or three years into such bonds. For 
example, funds that will be required for 
educational purposes in the near future 
should be put in other mediums. Mr. 
Shaw suggested that money for emer- 
gencies should be on deposit in the sav- 
ings bank rather than placed in War 

3onds or life insurance. 

Stating that there is no known way 
of hedging against inflation which is 
reasonably sure of success, he pointed 
out that the tributory costs surrounding 
a piece of tangible property usually 
taxed away any theoretical profit and 
“upset your nice theories about trading 
dollars for real things.” Mr. Shaw be- 
lieves that after the war we might see 
a post-war spending jamboree which 
would be hard to keep out of. As:’a 
nrecaution, he advised saving monev to 
be somewhat prepared for it. But above 
all, he warned that sound personal eco- 
nomics required saving for normal future 
needs regardless of the wartime pinch 
of living costs and taxes. “We should 
have something out of every pay en- 
velope for emergencies, for the educa- 
tion of our children, and for our own 
retirement,” he said. 


MORTON E. WRIGHT’S RECORD 


Morton E. Wright of Muncie, Ind., is 
now a member of the North American 
Life of Chicago Senior Legion. He en- 


tered life insurance in 1928 with, the 
Federal Reserve, Kansas City, joining 
North American in 1933. He has had 


517 weeks of production with the North 
American and before that had produced 
continuously for 416 weeks. His special- 
ty is the Retirement Income Bond. 








FOR 
THINKING 
MEN AND 
women 





LAST YEAR, Sun Life pay- 
ments to policyholders 
and beneficiaries 
amounted to $77,000,000, 
or a quarter of a million 
dollars for each working 
day. 

55,000 new assurance 
and annuity contracts 
were issued totalling 
more than $200,000,000. 


Benefits amounting to more 
than $1,500,000,000 have 
been paid to Sun Lite 
policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries since the first Sun 
rd policy was issued in 


Total Sun Life assurances 
now in force exceed 
$3,000,000,000 made up of 
over one and a quarter 
million policies and group 
certificates. 

® 


Total Assets now amount 
to over One Billion Dollars 


MIN LIF 
i (ANADA 


Seventy Branch Offices through- 
out Canada and the United 
States from Coast to Coast 














W. T. WHITE A DIRECTOR 

Willard T. White, Wilmington, was 
elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Equitable Trust Co. ©! 
Wilmington, at its annual meeting !icld 
last week. Mr. White is a member 0! 
the board of directors and executive 
vice president of J. A. Montgomery, !i1¢., 
a director of Gilpin, Van Trump and 
Montgomery, and a former director ot 
the Union National Bank. 


OKLAHOMA CLU ELECTIONS 

The Oklahoma City Chapter of Cll 
met this week and elected the follow ng 
officers: Wilbur R. Vandergrift, New 
York Life, president; W. Thomas Thach, 
Mutual Benefit of Newark, vice pres! 
dent; Charles R. Warren, Massachusetts 
Mutual, secretary-treasurer. 








CONTINENTAL LIFE GAINS 
The Continental Life, Toronto, 
ports an inerease of 5.58% in new wr'! 
ten business for April, compared with 
the same month in 1942. For the fi's! 
four months the increase has been 6.3! %. 
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Michigan Association 
Holds Annual Meeting 


c. T. MILNER MADE PRESIDENT 





Governor Kelly, Herbert A. Hedges, 
Walter O. Menge Among Speak- 
ers; Record Attendance 





About 300 members of the Michigan 
State Life Underwriters Association, at- 
tending the organization’s largest con- 
vention, held last week, were told by 
Governor Harry F. Kelly that private 
enterprise rather than governmental 
planning offers the greatest hope for 
post-war reconstruction. The Governor, 
who addressed the luncheon session, at- 
tended also by Pontiac service club 
members, declared that “private industry 
should be relieved of hampering restric- 
tions in the post-war world. If full em- 
ployment is to be our goal, let private 
capital and private initiative set its sight 
upon this mark. Give private enterprise 
an opportunity to function. It has dem- 
onstrated its efficiency.” The Governor 
also paid his respects to life insurance 
for its immense support of the war ef- 
fort and for the faith in America ex- 
pressed by the huge investments the 
companies have made in diversified en- 
terprises, 

Charles T. Milner, Great-West Life. 
of Flint, was named new president of 
the state organization, succeeding Har- 
old C. Brogan, Ohio National Life, Lan- 
sing. Other officers are: Vice presi- 
dents, Elmer G. Wilson, Equitable So- 
ciety, Pontiac; George Dobbin, Colum- 
bus Mutual, Jackson; William Nicholls, 
Jr, Penn Mutual, Grand Rapids; John 
B. Ames, Lincoln National, Detroit; 
Herbert B. Thom, secretary-treasurer; 
Herbert B. Thompson, counsel and leg- 
islative representative who was renamed, 
and national committeeman, E. P. Bal- 
kema, Northwestern National, Detroit. 
Mr. Balkema is a former state president. 

Herbert A. Hedges, vice president of 
the National Association, spoke on the 
vital role life insurance has been plav- 
ing in financing of the nation’s part in 
the war. Walter O. Menge, vice presi- 
dent, Lincoln National, explained the 
Guertin report and legislation based on 
it, such as was adopted by the 1943 
Michigan Legislature. Seth R. Burwell, 
head of the life division of the Michigan 
Department, substituted for Commis- 
sioner David A. Forbes, who was unable 
to attend. Mayor Carl Forsythe of 
Ferndale told of War Bond promotions 
in that community. 

Louis C. Roth, Mutual Benefit Life, 
Buffalo, a life member of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, addressed the even- 
ing banquet session of the life leaders 
of Michigan, made up of agents with 
production records for the year of $250,- 
000 or more. Mr. Roth, speaking on the 
topic “Ideas That Have Made Monev 
for Me,” explained pension trusts and 
business and partnership insurance. 
Floyd Hollande, Mutual Life of New 
York, Allegan, was elected the leaders’ 
chairman for the year, succeeding Ed- 
ward J. Dore, Berkshire Life, Detroit. 





NEW POST FOR A. L. JETER 


Leading Producer Made Branch Mana- 
ger for Connecticut General in 
Huntington, W. Va. 

\ndrew L. Jeter, one of the leading 
Producers of the Parks P. Duffey agen- 
cy of the Connecticut General in Rich- 
mond, Va., has been made branch mana- 
ger for the company in Huntington, W. 
Va, his territory including the entire 
state. He succeeds Roy L. Pixler, for- 
rs ’ general agent, who is now in the 

ne 

\ native of West Virginia, Mr. Jeter 
)evan his insurance career as an agent 
in Huntington in 1932. In 1936 he was 
usferred to Richmond and made agen- 
., Organizer, He remained with the 
“lutual Life in that capacity at Rich- 

ond until September, 1940. A resident 
of Richmond, he is a deacon of the First 
Baptist Church. 





W. E. JOHNSON GETS AWARD 





New Hampshire-Vermont Agency Wins 
President’s Plaque for Third Time 
in Seven Years 

For the third time in seven years the 
president’s plaque of the Mutual Benefit 
has been won by the New Hampshire- 

Vermont agency as the outstanding unit 
of the company’s sixty-seven agencies 
during the year 1942. The award was 
made at a banquet at the Carpenter Ho- 
tel May 24, the presentation being by 
the president, John R. Hardin, to Wil- 
liam E. Johnson, Jr., Nashua, general 
agent of the two-state territory. In mak- 
ing the award Mr. Hardin compliment- 
ed Mr. Johnson and his associates and 
pointed out that no other agency of the 
company has won the plaque more than 
one year. Mr. Johnson’s agency received 
the plaque in 1936 and 1940. 

_H. G. Kenagy, superintendent of agen- 
cies from the Newark office, acted as 
toastmaster. Speakers in addition to Mr. 
Hardin and Mr. Johnson were Governor 
Robert_O. Blood of New Hampshire; 
Oliver M. Blood, representing the mayor 
of Manchester; G. Franklin Ream, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies from 
the Newark office; Lyford B. MacEwen, 
sales manager of the Manchester office, 
and E. Ross Carver, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Indian Head Bank of Nash- 
ua. E. R. Brown of Nashua presented 
Mr. Johnson a desk clock and Mrs. 
Johnson a bouquet of roses. 





Demand for Clarification 


Sinclair Lewis in “Gideon Planish,” 
his latest novel, says: 

“. . There’s been such a clamor of 
authoritative voices. There’s so many 
new branches of knowledge, from psy- 
chiatry to conchology, from wine vint- 
ages to aviation records, that any sensi- 
tive man keeps feeling guilty about his 
ignorance, no matter how hard he reads, 
and so he turns for clarification to the 
fellows that set up as authorities.” 





LIFE INSURANCE 


Room 2418, 70 Pine St., New York 





RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


Tel.: BOwling Green 9-0109 








HEAR D. BOBB SLATTERY 





“Where Is Our Competition” Is Theme 
of Address at New Haven Life 
Underwriters Meeting 

D. Bobb Slattery, director of agencies 
of the National Life of Vermont, last 
week addressed the New Haven Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters at a meet- 
ing held in the New Haven Chamber of 
Commerce. Discussing “Where Is Our 
Competition,” Mr. Slattery divided the 
competition which the underwriter faces 
into three parts—competition between 
companies and agents; competition for 
the excess dollar above the necessities 
of life; and stressed as the most serious 
competition that competition for an 
agent’s time which takes him out of pro- 
duction. 


GARDNER MADE GENERAL AGENT 

The appointment of Z. B. Gardner as 
general agent for the Occidental Life, 
in Des Moines, was announced by Vice 
President V. H. Jenkins. Mr. Gardner 
began his insurance career with the 
Bankers Life in 1931. He is a charter 
member of the Iowa Quarter Million 
Dollar Club. 


LOMA MEETS SEPTEMBER 25-27 
The annual conference of the Life 
Office Management Association will be 
held at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, September 25 to 27, according to 
announcement by Frank L. Rowland, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 








Design for Victory 


Field representatives of the Equitable Life of lowa are weaving a Design 


for Victory which is typically American. 


More than fifteen per cent of those comprising the Equitable of Iowa’s field 
force are now in the armed services. Their contributions to the cause of Free 


dom are self-evident. 


A full one hundred per cent of all Equitable of Iowa field representatives 


who are continuing to sé 
extending the benefits 





rve as Life Underwriters are also doing their par 
id services of Life Insurance more effectively and 





by 


aggressively than ever before. Let us not minimize the importance of their con- 
tributions. Theirs is a very real responsibility in helping to preserve, through 


Life Insurance, the economic well-being 


Additionally, Equiowans 


Stamps; they are serving « 


and in many other avenues of the war effort... 


ously of their earnings in War Bonds 


on the home front are 
n draft boards, as air raid wardens, auxiliary police, 


of the home front 


selling War Bonds and 


and they are investing gener- 


That is the American way of waging all-out war ... an orderly; voluntary; 


democratic Design for Vict 


ry which Hitler can neither understand, nor stop 


Eourrante LIFE OF IOWA 
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DES MOINES 


Lincoln National Life 
Appointment in Kentucky 


i 





D. H. Hallenberg W. G. Chapman 


The Lincoln National Life has entered 
Kentucky and Hallenberg & Chapman 
have been appointed general agents for 
eastern Kentucky, with headquarters in 
Louisville. 

D. W. Hallenberg entered insurance in 
Industrial department of Commonwealth 
Life at Louisville and in 1933 led that 
office in Ordinary production. He joined 
Penn Mutual in 1934, remaining until 
1940, when he started a general insur- 
ance office. 

W. G. Chapman entered insurance with 
the Penn Mutual in 1934, and in first 
year paid for $250,000. He joined Mr. 
Hallenberg in 1941. 

Lincoln National now operates in for- 
ty-two states and District of Columbia. 
Hallenberg & Chapman will represent the 
company in majority of counties in east 
ern Kentucky. 





POLICYHOLDER SERVICE 





Connecticut General Completes Ques- 
tionnaire Prepared to Guide Repre- 
sentatives Through Interviews 
The completion of a questionnaire en- 
titled “Questions Every Connecticut 
General Policyholder Should Be Able 
to Answer Now” was made the basis 
of each interview Connecticut General 
representatives had with policyholders 
during a recent six weeks’ policyholder 
service period. Pending military service, 
shifts in occupations and addresses, high- 
er taxes, and other situations facing a 
wartime population and affecting care 
fully arranged life insurance programs 
prompted the company to set aside a 
special period for policyholder service. 
The questionnaire was prepared to guide 
the representative through the inter- 

view effectively and expeditiously. 

In commenting on the service period, 
F. Hobart Haviland, vice president, said, 
“while service to company policyholders 
is a continuous process, it seemed desir- 
able that we concentrate on this phase of 
our work for a definite period, especially 
at this time. Many of our policyholders 
are entering the armed services and it 
is imperative that arrangements be made 
for the continuance of their protection. 
Others are moving and it is important 
that our contracts with them be main- 
tained at new addresses. Some have 
entered, for the first time, industries 
subject to the Social Security Act and 
appreciate the opportunity of learning 
how such benefits can be coordinated 
with their life insurance protection. Life 
insurance has a vital task to perform on 
our home front today. Part of that task 
is bringing sound advice and counsel 
to the thousands of policyholders who 
have in great measure entrusted the se- 
curity of themselves and families to us.” 
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Stuart A. Monroe Urges 
Study of Pension Plans 


ADDRESSES LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


Business Insurance and Taxes Also Dis- 
cussed by Equitable Society 
Attorney 


Stuart A. Monroe, attorney associated 
with the Equitable Society, addressed a 
group of life insurance women and men 
who were attending a course on life in- 
surance selling sponsored by the New 
York Life Underwriters Association, in 


the New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce, last week. 
Mr. Monroe indicated that careful 


thought and action should be taken by 
members of corporations and partner- 
ships in determining the value of their 
business for business insurance and es- 
He stated that under- 
to give their 


tate tax purposes. 
writers should continue 
prospects and clients proper service in 
connection with existing business agree- 
ments and in the creation of new agree- 
ments. Agents have the opportunity of 
urging business men to review existing 
agreements in the light of changed busi- 
ness values. Good work along these lines 
will be profitable to both agent and 
policyholder alike. 

He emphasized the fact that life in- 
surance, to be exempt from a decedent’s 
taxable estate, must meet the double test 
of (a) premiums not having been paid, 
directly or indirectly, AND (b) that the 
decedent did not possess during his 
lifetime any of the incidents of owner- 
ship. Kunds obtained by gift from the 
insured, and used to purchase insurance 
on his life, would be considered an in- 
direct payment by the insured. 

Mr. Monroe, reminded his audience of 
the several advantages obtained by gift 
funds being used to purchase single and 
annual premium endowments on the lives 
of the donor’s family. In this way the 
amount of the gift is eliminated from 
the donor’s taxable estate, it is used to 
create a life insurance estate with an 
annually increasing cash value, the incre- 
ments above the purchase price are not 
subject to income tax until surrendered 
or the contract matures. And if an in- 
stalment or life income is elected before 
maturity the appreciation is not subject 
to income tax. The income thereafter 
received is taxable in the same manner 
as an annuity. 

He told his audience they had a tre- 
mendous opportunity for service and 
sales in the new ruling recently issued 
by the Commissioner in which it is stated 
that instalment and life income payments 
received by the beneficiary under a plan 
previously so restricted by the insured, 
are not in any part, subject to income 
tax. Monies received as interest under 
an option to hold the principal intact is 
subject to tax. 

Mr. Monroe further indicated that 
many agents permit themselves to be 
“scared away” from Pension Trust busi- 
ness because they picture lengthy legal 
“trust” agreements. Actually, however, 
prospecting for this business can be suc- 
cessfully followed if the agent will ac- 
quire a clear understanding of the six 
primary requirements of a good pension 
“plan”, and will have an honest belief in 
the fact that pension plans for employes 
serve an admirable social objective. He 
said that any employer who considers a 
pension plan for the purpose of saving 
taxes is “wasting the agent’s time and 
his own money.” Mr. Monroe expressed 
a strong belief in the philosophy of the 
3A plan rather than 3B. There are many 
instances where the latter would be de- 
sirable and meet the approval of the 
Commissioner, but by and large it is the 
former plan that will give the best and 
most profitable results to employers, em- 
ployes and agents alike. 

Mr. Monroe was introduced by John 
\. Silver, assistant manager of the 
Equitable’s Ford Agency, who is associ- 
ate chairman of the underwriter’s course. 





Life Counsel President 


HENRY 


PHINEAS M. 


At the annual meeting of the Associa- 


tion of Life Insurance Counsel held in 
New York recently, Phineas M. Henry, 
vice president and general counsel of 


the Equitable Life of lowa, was elected 
president. Mr. Henry was made general 
counsel of the Des Moines company 
twenty years ago and has been a vice 
president also for ten years. 


E. N. Van Vliet Forty 
Years With Prudential 


Edward N. Van Vliet, manager of the 
home office agency of the Prudential, 
on June 1 will have completed forty 
years of service with that company. He 
started as a soliciting agent in 1903, and 
in 1905 was made cashier, subsequently 
becoming assistant manager. In April, 
1909, Mr. Van Vliet and Theodore F. 
Keer became general agents for the com- 
pany at Newark, continuing in that ca- 
pacity until Mr. Keer’s retirement in 
1936, when the agency changed from a 
general agency to a branch office. Mr. 
Van Vliet is one of the founders of the 
Life Underwriters Association of North- 
ern New Jersey. He is also a member 
of the Life Insurance General Agents 
and Managers Association of Northern 
New Jersey. 








Recent Tax Ruling 
(Continued from Page 7) 


ments continues to be subject to Federal 
income tax. 

“Generally speaking, there are four 
basic methods of settlement other than 
a lump sum payment of the face amount 
of the policy: proceeds held by the com- 
pany and interest only paid to the bene- 
ficiary ; payment of equal instalments for 
a specified number of years; payment of 
equal instalments during the beneficiary’s 
entire lifetime or during the beneficiary’s 
and a second beneficiary’s entire life- 
time, and payment of equal instalments 
of a specified amount for as long as the 
original proceeds and interest last.” 











insurance. 


Basil S. Walsh 


President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 











THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and 
Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 


A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Bernard L. Connor 
Secretary 


National Income Will 
Exceed $150 Billions 


42 BILLIONS AFTER ALL TAXES 





Henry Bruere, President Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, Tells of Need to Absorb 


Excess in Insurance, Savings 


In his talk before the recent conven- 
tion of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Savings Banks, Henry Bruere, pres- 
ident of the Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York, largest savings bank in the United 
States, gave some interesting figures 
about the national income which he esti- 
mates will be about $150 billions this 
year. The income after the payment of 
taxes he figures will be about $119 bil- 
lions. 

Spending Total Huge 

“We have available for purchase, lead- 
ing our individual lives, in goods, con- 
sumers’ goods and services, about 77 
billion dollars,” he said. “That leaves us 
an income after taxes, Federal taxes, 
of about 42 billion dollars, which is the 
great sea of danger. 

“All of that 42 billion dollars is not 
going to drift by any means, but that 
represents individual income, some cor- 
porate income not taken by taxes. There 
will have to be paid, of course, out of 
that 42 billion dollars our local taxes. 
I don’t know what they amount to. | 
have not been able to find a figure, but 
it is probably not more than four or five 
billion dollars, probably less. 

“We were told this morning that re- 
payment of debt was taking up over two 
billion dollars—I think two and a third 
billion dollars. 

Sut when you add up those items 
and the payment of premiums on life 
insurance and the voluntary savings in 
savings banks, you still have a vast sum, 
considerably—certainly—over 30 billion 
dollars, which is not represented by sav- 
ings or by anything but purchase of war 
bonds. 

“The individual purchase of war bonds, 
as I recall it, the War Savings Bonds 
bought by individuals—and by some in- 
stitutions, too, in the limits prescribed 
by the law—amounted to about 10 billion 
dollars. And certainly the other type 
of security, the purchase of them by 
other individuals, cannot amount to five 
or six billion dollars, based upon the 
evidence of the recent Victory Cam- 
paigns. 

20 Billion for Savings 

“But that leaves something around 15 
or 20 billion dollars which must yet be 
reached in the effort to sell the people 
of this country the type of saving in 
war bonds, in life insurance or in sav- 
ings banks, or other forms of savings 
institutions which will restrain their 
spending. Those 15 billions of dollars 
represent the dynamite in the situation 
which is the opportunity for us to do 
something about it. If you can remem- 
ber that little handful of statistics you 
have, I think, in mind the basis on which 
you can formulate for yourself, your 
judgment of the importance of the pro- 
gram in which we are engaged. 

“Just one or two other facts, if I can 
remember them, which I think are of 
importance. Out of this great national 
income, about 60% is received by per- 
sons whose incomes are $3,000 or less, 
15% by persons with incomes between 
$3,000 and $5,000, and a like 15% by 


persons with incomes above $5,000. 








Charles T. Chase 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





“That great 82% altogether, I think, 
or something of that character, o: the 
people of the United States, havin= in- 
comes of less than $5,000, receive the 
bulk—the great bulk—of the curren: na- 
tional income, and it is to them ‘hat 
we have to address our effort to secure 
a wider absorption of the currently -re- 
ated national debt—and that is a more 
extensive locking up and imprisonment 
of excess earning power. * * * 

“One of the great achievements: of 
the Treasury was the developmen, of 
the Ray Roll Deduction Plan. T undJer- 
stand that four and a half ‘or five :nil- 
lion dollars are now currently hcing 
drawn into the purchase of bonds by 
the Pay Roll Allotment Plan, and ‘hat 
the estimate of.the Treasury is that they 
can get perhaps 30 million people, five 
million more than are now enrolle:! in 
those plans, incorporated in this mag- 
nificent system of taking out of every 
pack check something for the purcliase 
of bonds. 

“But there are 62 million wage earn- 
ers in the United States, or 62 million 
people, who are receiving wages and 
other income of less than $5,000 a year, 
and if you reach only 30 million by your 
pay roll deduction plans, you have 30- 
odd million left who are the possible 
objects of solicitude and appeal by our 
own and similar institutions in a drive 
to get everyone enlisted.” 





Youngman Agency Leads 
In Paid-For Volume 


Exclusive of pension trust business 
from brokers and agents of other com- 
panies, the Arthur V. Youngman agency, 
Mutual Benefit, New York, led all agen- 
cies of the company in paid-for volume 
at the end of the first three months of 
this year. New business, other than pen- 
sion trusts from outside sources, sold 
through March 31 aggregated $2,110,023 
on 138 lives, over $400,000 more than the 
volume produced by the company’s num- 
ber two agency. . The average sale ex- 
ceeded $15,000, which was largely due to 
the volume of business insurance pro- 
duced. 

The agency standing at the end of the 
first four months on the basis of busi- 
ness paid-for was third in the company 
with a volume of $3,566,839 on 348 lives. 





*TEEN AGE DEATH BENEFITS 


Massachusetts Mutual Considers Addi- 
tional Coverage to Low Age Group 
on Accidental Death 
The Massachusetts Mutual has an- 
nounced through its medical director, 
Morton Snow, that applications will be 
considered for additional coverage in 
the form of benefits to be granted 1 
the event of death by accidental means 
to young men and women of rated ages 
fifteen to twenty inclusive, with the plans 
of insurance for which this age group 
is now eligible. The underwriting rules 
now in effect with respect to these bene- 
fits at adult ages will apply, except that 
the maximum amount of such coverage 
will be $10,000. Inasmuch as this cov- 
erage is suspended while the insured is 
in the armed forces and is not granted 
to those applicants who now are, or who 
at some time in the early future prob- 
ably will be, in such services, solicita- 
tion of the purchase of this coverage 
on all such lives should, for the dura- 
tion of the war, be restricted to those 
under rated age seventeen and _ other- 
wise be subject to intelligent considera- 
tion and limitation on the part of the 

agent. 





PROVIDENCE LIFE MANAGER 


Henry J. Blanchard of Providence, 
general agent for the United Stares 
Life, announces the appointment of 


David B. Andrews, Jr, as manager ©! 
his life department. In making tiis 
appointment, Mr. Blanchard was prom) 't- 
ed by the marked upturn in econoric 
conditions generally throughout the st:‘¢ 
and believes, it is timely to expand /'!s 
life department. This department of te 
Blanchard organization is moving 11!0 
larger quarters. 
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Life Insurance True 
Democracy in Action 


KEYNOTE 


COCPERATION ITS 


Henry H. Jackson, National Life Vt. 
Addresses Home Office Life Under- 
writers Ass’n as Retiring Pres. 


The Home Office Life Underwriters 
\ss-ciation at its annual meeting in New 
Yor! last week heard Henry H. Jackson, 
actuury of National Life of Vt., on “The 
Paticrn of Life Insurance” in his ad- 
dress as retiring president. 
S)caking of the special skills and 
techiicalities required in the different 
furciions of a home office, Mr. Jackson 
said’ “Unless the initial actuarial as- 
sumpiions are sound, the whole structure 
is built on sand. Unless the investments 
are skillfully managed, actuarial assump- 
tions go for nought. Unless the entire 
selection department, medical and lay, 
functions intelligently, all pretense of 
equity as between classes of insured 
lives goes by the board. Great too are 
the responsibilities of secretary, treas- 
urer, general counsel, agency superin- 
tendent, and all his cohorts in the field, 
who are initially responsible for all our 
select ion. 

“But most important of all to the 
success of this cooperative enterprise is 
the unstinted cooperation among all 
these departments to the last man and 
woman in each of them. Without that, 
we have but a sorry travesty of demo- 
cratic ideals. And if the very nature of 
the enterprise had not already led to 
intensive and extensive intercompany 
cooperation for the better preservation 
of equity among all policyholders, what 
a sad commentary that would be on the 
true principles of democracy! The ex- 
perience in mortality, in investment, in 
selection of risks, in disability—in short, 
in all the principles and practices of in- 
surance—is far too broad for a single 
company or a single underwriter or a 
single actuary to compass. The _ best 
interests of the insuring public require 
the fullest, freest cooperative investiga- 
tion and discussion of all these matters. 
Unenlightened indeed would be any at- 
tempt of any supervisory power to re- 
strict such cooperative efficiency. As 
one of America’s millions of policyhold- 
ers, | should protest vehemently against 
any such restraint of the pursuit of 
equity. 

“To us as part of this democratic 
manifestation the jobs of all depart- 
ments, in home office and field alike, are 
of absorbing interest, but it is the job 
of the home office underwriter that must 
engage our primary attention in this 
meeting. The place of that job in the 
larger pattern which I have tried to 
trace is obviously important. A race 
cannot be fair unless all contestants 
have a fair start. And the equities of 
a life insurance office cannot be main- 

ined unless every effort is made to see 
that they exist at the very beginning. 
li impaired risks are insured at stand- 

| rates, every standard risk is being 

scriminated against. If an applicant 
accepted on fraudulent representa- 
tions, every honest policyholder is there- 
wronged. Thus the responsibility of 

e skilled in that major executive func- 

in, the proper selection and classifica- 

mn of applicants for life insurance and 
ated benefits dependent on the con- 
vencies of life, is indeed a heavy one. 


CHICAGO CLU TO MEET JUNE 4 
The annual meeting of the Chicago 
apter CLU has been set back one day 
lune 4, President Harry G. Walter, 
nn Mutual, announced. The speaker 
this meeting will be James L. Wick, 
lo will give an account of business 
| industry in England. He will also 
e his opinion on what is likely to 
pen here—now and after the war. 
. Wick, who has just returned from 
gland, Ireland, Portugal and Spain, 
a foreign correspondent, business con- 
iltant and analyst for Prentice-Hall’s 
tter, “What’s Happening in Taxation 
ud Government Regulations.” 


F. E. Shreve Made Union 
Mutual Manager in Erie 





SHREVE 


FRANK E, 


Frank E. Shreve has been appointed 
manager of the western Pennsylvania 
branch office to be opened in Erie by 
the Union Mutual, June 1. During the 
past year Mr. Shreve was assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies of the accident 
and health department of the company. 
He is a former general agent and agency 
supervisor of the Massachusetts Acci- 
dent. 





WOMEN’S MARKET FEATURED 


Connecticut Mutual Publication Points 
Out Opportunities in This Field for 
Male Producers 


One of today’s most important markets 
for the sale of life insurance—the Wom- 
en’s Market—was the theme of the cur- 
rent issue of Con Mu Topics, Connecti- 
cut Mutual’s publication for its agents. 
Editorially, the issue pointed out that 
the company’s sales to women during 
1942 accounted for 23.4% of the total 
number of sales during the year and 
represented 12% of the total amount of 
insurance by volume. The observation 
was also made that, while generally 
speaking, women underwriters sell large- 
ly to women, a vast opportunity exists 
for men in this field since only about 
3% of life insurance agents are women. 

The issue included articles by various 
Connecticut Mutual women agents who 
discussed such pertinent subjects as pros- 
pecting, interviews, sales appeal, adver- 
tising—all aiming to help the company’s 
field force meet and sell life insurance 
to Miss and Mrs. America. Among those 
who contributed to the issue were Elsie 
Matthews, supervisor in the company’s 
agency at Newark and past national 
chairman of women underwriters of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers; Martha Washburn Allin, of the 
Milwaukee agency, a Chartered Life Un- 
derwriter and lite member of the Wom- 
en’s Quarter Million Dollar Round Ta- 
ble; Cora Hartvig, Los Angeles, one of 
the company’s leading women producers 
on the West Coast; and Helen Elliott, 
Rochester, a relatively new agent who 
has had excellent experience with the 
company’s direct mail plan. Also fea- 
tured was an article by Carmel Snow, 
editor of Harper’s Bazaar, who gave 
some “third party” advice on how to 
sell women. 





CHICAGO ASS’N ELECTIONS 

Harve H. Page, Northern Trust Co., 
has been elected president of the Chi- 
cago Life Insurance and Trust Council, 
succeeding E. B. Thurman, general 
agent of the New England Mutual. 
Other officers elected are Paul W. Cook, 
Mutual Benefit, vice president; Howell 
Kitchell, Continental Illinois National 
3ank, treasurer, and Earl M. Schwemm, 
Great-West Life, secretary. 


. 


Va. Life Underwriters 
Hold Sales Congress 


OVER FOUR HUNDRED ATTEND 


J. Roger Hull, James E. Rutherford, 
Samuel D. Risley, J. E. Josephs 
Among Speakers 


With upward of 400 underwriters from 
various parts of the state in attendance, 
the Virginia State Association of Life 
Underwriters staged a sales congress in 
Richmond, last week. James E. Ruth- 
erford, executive vice president of the 
National Association, told the congress 
that “The 1943 prospect is the best we 
have had in a long time.” He predicted 
that the end of the war is going to find 
business in better shape than ever. Other 
speakers were: J. Roger Hull, vice presi- 
dent and manager of agencies of the 
Mutual Life of New York; Samuel D. 


Risley, CLU, superintendent of agencies 
of the Metropolitan Life, and J. E. 
Josephs, agent, Charlotte, N. C., New 


York Life. Subject of Mr. Hull’s ad- 
dress was “What Future Are We Build- 
ing Today?” He said “we are perhaps 
living today in the most important period 
of life insurance and we must not miss 
the opportunity to take advantage of it.” 

Mr. Risley, who was introduced by 
Philip B. Magruder, manager at Rich- 
mond for the Metropolitan said “what 
people are seeking today more than ever 
is security and freedom from want and 
nothing guarantees this better than life 
insurance.” He urged the life under- 
writers to make it a practice to see as 
many prospects as possible. There is no 
substitute, he said, for work. Mr. 
Josephs, sg is a member of the New 
York Life’s Big Top Club, told the un 
derwriters of some of the methods he 
employs in his work as a producer. 

The Richmond association was host 
to the congress. The State Association 
holding its ninth annual meeting at the 
close of the sales talks elected Herbert 
R. Hill, Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia, president. Other officers elected 
are: regional vice presidents, Herbert 
Hogan, Bristol; Robert Sparrow, Ports- 
mouth; N. S. Nottingham, Lynchburg; 
Carter Bowman, Staunton; Harold Pet- 
erson, Roanoke. E. W. Calhoun, Roa- 
noke, was named national committeeman 
for Virginia. 


Edward Yerger Dies at 80 


Edward Yerger, 80 vears old, a direc- 
tor of the Lamar Life and past. presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Association of 
Insurance Agents, died in Jackson, Miss., 
on May 19. Among his survivors are 
Edward Yerger, Ir., state agent of the 
Home of New York, and Wirt Yerger, 
who was associated in his father’s agen- 

Ross & Yerger. 

The late Edward Yerger, a member of 
one of Jackson’s oldest and most promi- 
nent families, was last year awarded a 
fiftv-vyear medal by the Mississippi As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. During 
the same year he was awarded fifty- 
year certificates by three insurance com- 
panies—Home of New York, Liverpool 
& London & Globe and the Royal of 
England. Commissions, yellowed with 
the age of fifty-one years from these 
three companies, were hanging in_ his 
office when he died. 
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On June 25, 1936, a 25-year-old 
bookkeeper took out a $3,000 life in- 
surance policy with the Bankers Life 
Company of Des Moines. He was 
married, with one child. A_ second 
child was born thereafter. The policy 
had a Family Protection clause. 


On January 16, 1943, the insured 
sailing. He was at the tiller of 
the sloop when a sudden gust of wind 


went 


overturned the craft, throwing him into 
the water. 


Despite frantic efforts of his two 
companions to maneuver the boat to his 
rescue, and missing ropes and life pre 
servers thrown to him, the insured sank 
in 175 feet of water, 
The body was not recovered 


within 300 yards 


of shore. 


At the time of the drowning, the in 
sured had paid 14 semi-annual pre 
miums of $42 each on the policy. The 
total cost, less the dividends used and a 
small loan, was $426.97. 


The Bankers Life 


prompt settlement with the widow and 


Company made 


beneficiary. She received a cash pay 
ment of $3,296.92, 
clean-up fund and the Double 


representing the 
Indem 


nity payment. 


Moreover, on the 16th day of each 
and every month for a period of 161 
months the widow or children who sur 
vive her will receive from the Bankers 
Life Company a check for $29.69; a 
total of $4,780.09. 


In addition, on June 25, 1956, the 
further sum of $2,978.06 will be paid 
by the 
lawful heirs of the insured. 


Bankers Life Company to the 


Upon that $3,000 policy, on which 
a net sum of $426.97 had been paid by 
the insured in premiums, the Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines will then 
have paid a total of $11,055.07. 


The profit to the beneficiaries will 
have been 2489 per cent of the original 


investment. 


A widow and two boys will find life 
a little easier, a little less sad, a little 
more secure, because of the act of that 
young bookkeeper who took thought of 
them, ere the morrow had brought its 


sadness. 


“Greater love hath no man than this.” 


BanxersZ/fe 
the Double Duty Dollar Company 
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C.0.FALKENHAINER SUPERVISOR 


Graduate of Dartmouth Has Been in 
Field Here Since 1930; Will 


Recruit and Train 





Charles B. Singleton has been ap- 
pointed agency supervisor of the C. O. 
Falkenhainer agency of Bankers Life 
Co., 9) John Street, New York City. 

\ graduate of Dartmouth, class of 
'26, he was engaged in merchandising 
activities in Boston and New York for 





SINGLETON 


CHARLES B. 


two years following graduation from 
college. He entered the insurance busi- 
ness with the Travelers as an agent in 
1930. He became a field assistant in 
that company’s agency at 55 John Street, 
New York, and returned to full time 
selling work with the Travelers a year 
later. In 1938 he went with the Con- 
necticut General at its 100 East Forty- 
second Street office, New York. 

Mr. Singleton’s duties with the Falk- 
enhainer agency will be largely in con- 
nection with the induction and training 
of new men and supervision of the full- 
time agency force. He is married and 
has two children. 


J. G. Parker Address 
(Continued from Page 5) 


ing. It has given us a system of life 
insurance that could not possibly have 
grown up in any other way. Various 
plans of insurance and methods of ar- 
ranging the settlement of policy pro- 
ceeds have been developed to meet spe- 
cific needs of different classes of the 
country. Further developments may be 
expected, and so long as they are within 
the bounds of good management they 
should be encouraged. 

“There would be relatively little life 
insurance in force today if it were not 
for competition by the companies through 
their sales representatives. It has been 
demonstrated time and again that life 
insurance is not bought—it must be sold. 
Many a widow and her children have a 
life insurance agent to thank for the 
foresight her husband used in protecting 
her from economic dependence on 
others.” 

Canadian Insurance Fifty Years Ago 

Fifty years ago there was nearly 300 
millions of life insurance in force in 
Canada or about $61 for every Canadian. 
Today there are seven billions, 800 mil- 
lions in force or $680 per capita holdings. 

Fifty years ago lapse and surrender 
rate was 7.7%. Last year it was only 
3%. Companies now have investments 
totaling more than two billions three 
hundred millions whereas those invest- 
ments were only sixty millions half 
century ago. 


lax Offset 


(Continued from Page 5) 


government had afforded unique recog 
nition to the place of life insurance in 
the social and economic life of Canada, 
it had also imposed on the life insurance 
companies the obligation of seeing that 
it was not abused,” said Mr. Foster. “As 
a result steps were immediately taken 
to impress upon the field forces of mem- 
ber companies that life insurance should 
not be sold in competition with victory 
bonds, war savings certificates or the 
refundable portion of income tax, but 
should continue to be sold to meet defi- 
nite needs. There have been virtually 
no complaints of abuse on this score and 
it is very gratifying to report that agents 
have cooperated to the full extent in 
recognizing their responsibilities in the 
matter. 

“In this connection, it is interesting to 
observe the effect of the new law on 
life insurance sales. Many thought it 
would be responsible for greatly in- 
creased sales and many such forecasts 
were published in the press. It has not. 

“A study of the experience of a repre- 
sentative group of companies shows that 
the change in the law has not caused any 
substantial change in the plans of insur- 
ance on which new insurance is being 
written. There has been no marked trend 
toward the issue of new insurance on 
the so-called protective plans which qual- 
ify for the offset as contrasted with the 
‘savings’ types of contract which do not 
qualify.” 


Dominion 


M. E. ‘HIPPARD DEAD 





Pacific Coast Manager of Joseph Frog- 
gatt & Co. and Brother of W. L. 
Hippard; His Career 

Malcolm E. Hippard, well known in 
insurance accountancy circles on the 
Pacific Coast and who was branch man- 
ager in San Francisco of Joseph Frog- 
gatt & Co., Inc., died recently after a 
long illness. He had been sixteen years 
with the company, serving in Chicago as 
assistant manager, in New Orleans as 
manager and on the Pacific Coast as 
assistant manager before his promotion 
to managership out there in January, 
1942. Before joining the Froggatt organ- 
ization he had experience with several 
companies. 

Mr. Hippard is survived by his wife, 
two children and brother, W. L. Hip- 
pard, who is vice president and secretary 
of Joseph Froggatt & Co., Inc. His 
successor has not yet been ‘named. 


MIDLAND TEAM CHAMPIONS 

The bowling team of the Midland Mu- 
tual Life of Columbus, O., won the Swan 
League Championship of Columbus and 
last week won the State Championship 
in Cleveland with a five-man score in 
Class A of 3,040. The high character 
and the outstanding skill of these bowl 
ers brought the company much favorable 
publicity. 





GOVERNOR TO OPEN MEETING 

W. Kk. Niemann, Des Moines, president 
of the Iowa Association of Life Under- 
writers, announced that Governor B. B. 
Hickenlooper will give the address of 
welcome at the association’s annual meet- 
ing, June 11-12. A group of WAACs 
from the Fort Des Moines WAAC train- 
ing center will also appear and give a 
selection of patriotic songs. 
COMMUNITY CHEST | MEETING 

Upon the request of the Office of 
Defense Transportation the Cleveland 
conference of Community Chests & 
Councils, Inc., will be held in New York 
May 29. Executive director of Com- 
munity Chests & Councils, Inc., is Ralph 
H. Blanchard. This is not the Ralph 
H. Blanchard who is professor of insur- 
ance at Columbia University. 


INCREASE CREW INSURANCE 

The Maritime War Emergency Board 
has announced an order for additional 
coverage for crew members with refer- 
ence to life and disability war risk in- 
surance, 
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Independent Agents 


Kimund R. Burry, Hoey & Ellison 

Life Agency, Inc. Equitable of lowa, 
New York, said to The Eastern Under- 
writer: : : ; 
“The discussion regarding an agent's 
position in representing all companies 
strikes home on the serious problem 
which all agents have when placing 
‘nsurance on the lives of clients. 


“\frer seventeen years’ experience it 
sys to me there is at least a middle 
| on which the three parties—the 

the agents and the companies— 
| he better served. Doesn’t it seem 

e law of first choice is sufficient 
to accomplish the wishes of the compan- 
ies in regard to their agents? 

“My experience proves that agents 
should have the right to place policies 
company which fits the case. The 
lovalty toward one’s own company should 
he sufficient to give that company the 
createst percentage of the annual pro- 
duction. On the other hand, simply be- 
cause the company which one represents 
exclusively does not write a particular 
contract is not reason enough for the 
agent to throw this business away. Some 
tvpes of tisk have a better chance of 
securing insurance in one company as 
against another. Should the agent jeop- 
ardize his client’s interest in not taking 
advantage of this knowledge? Some- 
times the first choice company imposes 
4 rating, while another company, equally 
as good, will insure the same risk stand- 
ard. Is the agent honest to his client 
in placing this rated contract, knowing 
full well that this same risk is standard 
elsewhere ? 

“The middle ground suggested 
worked very satisfactorily for me. 
have the greatest respect and desire to 
serve my company, the Equitable Life of 
Iowa. I can look my client straight in 
the eve, knowing T have done the best 
iob for him as a life underwriter, when 
I enjov this freedom. Granting the agent 
this privilege cannot harm any company ; 
if anvthing, the procedure should have 
beneficial results to the whole industry.” 


Views of Leo Fish 


Leo Fish, CLU, agent, Empire State 
Building, New York, says he is in com- 
plete agreement with Leon Gilbert 
Simon that a state license privileges the 
agent to place any type of contract issued 
by any company doing business in the 
state. He adds further that in his opin- 
ion if an agent is to serve properly his 
client and if an insurance company is t» 
render the greatest sociological benefit 
to the people no company should be per- 
mitted to refuse the agent the privilege 
of submitting business to it. 

Mr. Fish said he resigned from the 
Life Underwriters Association when he 
learned of its opposition to provisions in 
the new code which made it mandatory 
for life agents to pass examinations be- 
tore being licensed. 


in amy 


has 


Conn. Mutual Dependables 
At Home Office Conference 


group of Connecticut Mutual De- 
cndables who have qualified for this 
nor organization five years out of the 
ist seven were at the home office this 
‘k for conferences. The Dependables 
ere welcomed to Hartford by Fred O. 
ter, assistant superintendent of agen- 
s, who was in charge of the meeting. 
three day visit was devoted to a 
‘ies of conferences with discussions 
lt around the theme, “You, Your 
npany, Your Public, and Your Busi- 
” Various home office speakers dis- 
‘sed such topics as, Marketing in 1943, 
cstige Building, Present Day Adver- 
ng Helps, Employe Insurance Plans, 
d Tax Angles. 
\t_a meeting for the group Tuesday 
ening, the principal speaker was Presi- 
nt James Lee Loomis. Vincent B. 
offin, vice president and superinten- 
nt of agencies, brought the conference 
a close and stressed the great con- 
ribution Dependables have made to the 





Settlement Optionsand Insurance Trusts 


Their Respective Roles in Estate Planning; Insurance and 
Trust Services Not Competitive, but Complementary 


By Lynn Lloyd 
Vice President, Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 


(This article is from May issue of 
Trusts and Estates, the Journal of 
Capital Management, published by 
Fiduciary Publishers, Inc., New York 
City. Editor is Christian C. Luh- 
now. ) 


Insurance and trust services are not 
competitive, but complementary. Insur- 
ance companies serve millions of people 
where trust companies serve thousands. 
The formers’ biggest function is to en- 
courage people, through systematic sav- 
ing, to create estates; the latters’ is to 
encourage people who have already cre- 
ated estates to conserve the property 
they have accumulated, by entrusting it 
to a bank or trust company for future 
management and eventual distribution. 

If there is room for competition be- 
tween trust and insurance companies, it 
can only be in handling the proceeds of 
life insurance after the insured’s death. 
Even this should cause no competition, 
because in practically all cases analysis 
of the needs of the beneficiaries and the 
motive which prompted the insured to 
carry the insurance will determine 
whether the settlement options or a trust 
arrangement is best suited to the case. 
It should make no difference whether 
the analysis is made by a life under- 
writer or by a trust officer. 


Record of Life Insurance Trusts 


The question of the comparative ad- 
vantages of a life insurance trust and 
optional modes of settlement cannot be 
concisely answered. A _ well-established 
trust company administers a great many 
trusts, no two exactly alike; life in- 
surance trusts are about the only ones 
that start with cash. Moreover, trust 
companies do not generally compile fig- 
ures showing gross and net income re- 
ceived by all beneficiaries over a period 
of time, because a beneficiary is inter- 
ested in what he gets or may get from 
his trust and not what the average in- 
come paid to all beneficiaries may 
amount to. 

However, one survey was made by 
a trust company, which covered all in- 
surance trusts in actual operation on its 
books up to March, 1937. Some of the 
accounts had been in operation as long 
as fifteen years, and some for only two 
or three years. That study showed the 
following information about these insur- 
ance trusts in the aggregate: 

(a) The market value of the undistributed 
assets of the trusts on March 1, 1937, was 
101% of the original face value of insurance 
collected and was 106.5% of the net insurance 
proceeds remaining after distributions of prin- 
cinal to beneficiaries required by the trusts. 

(b) The annual net income paid to benefi- 
ciaries from all accounts averaged 4.24%; the 
highest net income in any account was 4.90%, 
and the lowest was 3.16%. 

(c) 38% of these accounts contained some 
assets which were purchased from the insured’s 
executors, 

Bond vields have. of course, declined 
about 20% since 1937; therefore, if the 
study were brought down to date, it 
would tend to show a reduction in in- 
come for the beneficiaries. Accounts 
starting with cash in the last few years 
would show a substantially lower rate of 
income. 

Option or Trust? 

In the majority of cases settlement 
options, offer the best answer to the 
needs of the estate owner. Life insur- 
ance trusts merely constitute another 
optional method of settlement, but they 
should not be recommended indiscrimi- 
nately. The trust arrangement is gen- 
erally not favorable for accounts below 


$25,000, because the trustee’s minimum 
fee would be burdensome. 

However, there are two types of cases 
in which trusts do seem to offer advan- 
tages. If insurance is carried solely 
or partly to finance the payment of taxes 
by the insured’s estate, there is no sure- 
fire way of knowing that the funds will 
be available when needed except by hav- 
ing them payable to a trustee under 
an agreement which authorizes the trus- 
tee to use the cash for purchasing as- 
sets from the insured’s executor. Insur- 
ance intended for this purpose, but made 
payable to individual beneficiaries, un- 
dergoes the risk of having its purpose 
defeated if the beneficiary dies or fails 
to use the funds therefor. The other 
situation in which the insurance trust 
offers an advantage is where a degree 
of flexibility or discretionary power must 
be delegated to a trustee; the insur- 
ance companies cannot undertake such 
duties. 

A good many insurance trusts have 
been revoked because present bond 
yields are less than the 3% or 34% 
guaranteed by the options in old policies. 
Revoking a trust for this reason alone 
seems open to question. It assumes that 
present low yields will still prevail for 
a considerable period after the insured’s 
death. During the inflation following the 
last war, U. S. Government bonds sold to 
yield well above 6%. Money rates may 
swing far and fast, and another period 
of inflation is at hand. This reason for 
revoking a trust also ignores the ques- 
tion whether the rate of interest cuar- 
anteed by the options may be of less 
importance to the beneficiaries than the 
other advantages which the insured ex- 
ane to provide by his insurance trust 
plan. 


Pensions and Annuities 


Under insured pension plans, trust 
companies are sometimes asked to serve 
as depositary for the cash contributed to 
the fund; as custodian of annuity con- 
tracts ; and as trustee or co - trustee. 
Charges for these services depend en- 
tirely upon the amount of work and re- 
sponsibility the bank is expected to as- 
sume. While a trust company may not 
be needed in all insured plans, frequently 
the corporation and the participants pre- 
fer to have a disinterested depositary 
and custodian. 


Are annuities or trusts preferable for 


handling the retirement fund of an indi- 
vidual? For a young man starting such 
a plan, a trust is not suitable, because 
the minimum annual cost is likely to be 
a burden on a small fund during the 
early years of accumulation. However, 
if the case is one where a fund of $25,- 
000 or more will be accumulated within 
a relatively short time, this burden would 
be minimized. 

An annuity for the individual starting 
to accumulate a retirement fund seems 
to be excellent and economical; how- 
ever, it should supplement and not re- 
place his life insurance program. For 
the man who has already accumulated a 
substantial fund and is ready to retire, 
the annuity will provide a guaranteed 
income. 

The comparison between annuity and 
trust plans for retirement income is 
much the same as between trusts and 
settlement options. The trust is mere- 
ly an alternative method of providing 
future payments of income and princi- 
pal. The only questions I hear raised 
as to annuity plans are these: (a) the 
present market is admittedly a high cost 
and low yield market; therefore a poor 
one in which to make a commitment on 
a low yield basis to run over a long 
period of time; (b) annuities provide a 


Earls Brothers Reunion 





LTS. W. T. AND JOHN EARLS 


A reunion between Lieutenant William 
T. Earls and his brother, Lieutenant 
(j.z.) John, was held in Cincinnati re- 
cently at the Cincinnati home of their 
parents, William A. Earls, prominent in 
surance agent, and Mrs. Earls. 

John Earls went through Guadalcanal 
engagements, then spent six weeks re 
cuperating in a hospital in New Zealand, 
plus a pleasant duty on Admiral Halsey’s 
staff. He was then assigned as liaison 
officer on a British ship, first stopping 
place being Los Angeles. William T. 
Earls (general agent, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, in Cincinnati in civil life) is co 
ordinating officer at Annapolis for Navy’s 
War Savings staff. He was made a full 
lieutenant on March 1. 


Providence Staff Wins 
Boston Mutual Trophy 


The officials of the Boston Mutual 
gave a dinner to the Providence district 
staff in Boston last night, in celebration 
of the winning of the trophy for having 
the highest combined insurance increase 
in 1942 of all the thirty-three district 
offices in New England. President Jay 
R. Benton presented to Superintendent 
Ambrose F. White a large electric office 
clock and other prizes to the various 
individual winners. The Providence 
staff had a combined increase of $650,616 
Fitchburg was second and Fall River 
third. 


fixed income, and if the annuitant has 
no other resources or income which he 
can draw upon in times of emergency 
the annuity income might not meet his 
requirements, particularly during a pe- 
riod of inflation, when the purchasing 
power of his income would diminish. 
Future Estates 

In view of the existing general handi- 
caps to accumulation of estates, and an- 
ticipating continued heavy death taxes, 
the remainders to be held in future tes- 
tamentary trusts will probably be of 
lower average size. Trust companies, 
therefore, face a double problem: (1) 
To adjust their business so as to handle 
smaller accounts at a profit without im 
pairing the quality of their service, and 
(2) to obtain appointments as executor 
and trustee under wills from a larger 
percentage of the public. The latter 
problem our insurance friends can help 
us solve, if they feel they can conscien- 
tiously recommend that their customers 
appoint corporate executors and trustees 
under their wills. 

The future of the life insurance busi- 
ness, on the other hand, looks brighter. 
Outside of buying war bonds and pay- 
ing off debt, there is no method of sav- 
ings or investment today which is more 
constructive than life insurance to pro- 
vide income and good living standards 
for beneficiaries in the future. 
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PRIVATE INITIATIVE DEFENDED 

\ fearless and determined address was 
that President Robert P. 
Jarbour of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters before the annual meeting 
of that organization in New York City 
He put the question whether 
in the future the individual will “have 
the kind of personal liberty, the freedom 
of action and the right to exercise the 
individual initiative that have built this 
pawn 


delivered by 


vesterday. 


America of ours or will he be a 
in a regimented scheme of life?” 
Then he said that in this country there 
has been growth of a philosophy that 
would have the people believe that the 
American way of life is outmoded and 
that the Government must plan and do 
He answered his own ques- 
stating that the production 

American industry who are 
Citas us nearer victory in the war 
ahead promise of better living for 
“if opportunity 


for them. 
tion by 
geniuses of 


see 
the peoples of the world 
is not stifled, if rewards are not denied, 
if achievement is encouraged and if Gov- 
ernment keeps its hands out of business 
and enterprise that 
handled capably by private citizens.” 
that only an informed and vo- 
cal public can kill the trend away from 
private initiative, President Barbour 
pointed to fire insurance as a good ex- 
ample of how capitalism and private en- 
terprise work for the general public of 
the country. The institution of insur- 
ance, he said, is a realistic illustration 
of American democracy and private en- 
terprise in action. He then continued to 
relate in some detail how fire insurance 
helps the farmer, the average citizen, 
how it is a neighborhood business with 
more than half the number of fire pol- 
icies issued in this country placed on 
homes and their contents. He told of 
effective loss service, of improvements in 
fire policies, of continuing reductions in 
insurance rates, of the fine services 
rendered to the Government war efforts 
and of efficient handling of insurance 
issued by the War Damage Corporation. 
Turning to the Government charges 
that fire insurance companies are violat- 
ing the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, Mr. 
Barbour pointed out that although this 
act has been on the statute books for 
over fifty years, never before has the 
Department of Justice sought to apply 
the act to fire insurance. The bench, the 
bar and the public have accepted the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States as meaning that regulation 
of insurance is a state prerogative. The 
present action of the Department of Jus- 


industrial can be 


Saying 


fire 





tice “seems a strange proceeding,” said 
Mr. Barbour, to those who believe in 
the Bill of Rights and the guarantees 


which the Constitution promises to in- 
dividuals and states. 

The acts which the Government now 
charges are illegal, Mr. Barbour contends, 
reality considered desirable, “if 
indeed essential for securing that 
uniformity and equality, free from un- 
fair discrimination, to which the public 
is entitled for its protection.” 

Pledging the fire insurance business 
to be alert to improve its public use- 
fulness President Barbour stated in con- 
cluding his address: 

This great business of ours should play 
a useful part not merely in the conserva- 
tion of our created resources and visible 
wealth but also in the preservation and 
development of the ideals for which our 
forebears gave their lives, and for which 
the younger generation of today is mak- 
ing the great sacrifice. Only if we re- 
tain these ideals can we be citizens of a 
country where private initiative and pri- 
vate enterprise may flourish, unfettered 
by those forces which seek to circum- 
scribe our lives; a country where our 
children may be free to enjoy “life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness.” To 
these ideals our business pledges a full 
measure of support. 


are in 
not 





Karl W. Fischer, former 
at Vinton, 
insurance 


local agent 
Towa, and well known among 
men in the state, has been 
commissioned a major in the military 
governor branch of the War Depart- 
ment’s Provost Marshal General Di- 
vision. He has been commissioner of 
the Iowa state department of public 
safety for the last four years. He will 
assume active duty with the Army on 
July 1 
* * x 

Vernon D. Rooks, assistant Kentucky 
Insurance Director, has been recom- 
mended for a commission as first lieu- 
tenant in the Marines and may get or- 
ders to report for basic training in two 
weeks. Mr. Rooks, a native of Paducah, 
attended the University of Kentucky and 


worked on the Lexington Herald for 
several years before joining the insur- 
ance division as a clerk in 1932. 
* 
O. Sam Cummings, state manager for 


the Kansas City Life, in Dallas, was the 
speaker at the twenty-fifth anniversary 
celebration of the Oklahoma City Ki- 
wanis Club last week. 
* x Ok 
Harry V. Davis, Jr., of the H. V. 
Davis & Co. local agency, Louisville, 
Ky., was elected president of the Amer- 
ican Business Club of Louisville at its 
annual election held at the Kentucky 
Hotel, Louisville, May 19. 
* * * 


Earl Howbert, home office instructor 
for the New York Life, is scheduled to 
address the company’s agency at Tulsa, 
June 1, and the Oklahoma City agency 
the following day. 


York City under the act 
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Left to right: 


Steacy E. Webster, general agent, 


R. Maxwell Stevenson, Aaron C. F. Finkbiner, Steacy E. Webster 
and G. Harold Moore 


Pittsburgh, who has been sponsored as a 


candidate for trustee of the National Association of Life Underwriters by the Pitts 


burgh Life Underwriters 


Association and other 


bodies in that state, is shown in 


accompanying picture with R. Maxwell Stevenson, vice president of the Pennsy! 


vania State Association of 


G ommit tee 5 


Life Underwriters, chairman of the Webster sponsoring 
Aaron C. F. Finkbiner, newly elected president of the Pennsylvania 


state association, and G. Harold Moore, president of Pittsburgh Life Underwriters 


Association. 
has been with the 
Pennsylvania state 
bond committee. 


He is 


* 


association. 


Eleanor Louise Greene, daughter of 
Bartlett Greene, assistant secretary, Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
is being graduated today from Bucknell 
University with a degree of BS. in 
commerce and finance. She was presi- 
dent of the senior honorary society, 
Torch and Scroll; of Alpha Chi Omega, 
social sorority; president of Women’s 
House of Representatives and vice pres- 
ident of the Women’s Senate. She was 
one of twelve seniors awarded residence 
in the Senior Women’s Honor House; 
member of Theta Alpha Phi, honorary 
dramatics organization; associate editor 
of L’Agenda, college yearbook; member 
of Cap and Dagger, dramatics club; and 
on the Student- Faculty Congress. She 
is listed in the 1943 edition of “Who’s 
Who in American Colleges and Univer- 
sities” and recently was chosen the 
“Sweetheart of Sigma Chi.”’ Miss Greene 
is engaged to be married to Aviation 
Cadet William Carroll Byrnes, Jr., 
Bucknell, 1942, of the U. S. Army and 
stationed at Courtland, Ala. 


* * * 


John P. Williams of Philadelphia, edu- 
cational director of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters, addressed the 
members of the Oklahoma City Chapter 
of CLU, at a recent meeting held at the 
Oklahoma Club. 


* * * 


Hugh Kemp, manager of the Pitts- 
burg office, Connecticut General, has 
been associate general chairman of the 
Salvation Army’s annual fund drive, 
which ends today in Allegheny County. 
To date more than $150,000 of the coun- 
ty goal of $182,000 has been collected. 
James F. Hayes, manager of the Argus 
Insurance Agency, who heads the cen- 
tral division composed of office buildings 
in the greater Pittsburgh area, stated 
that some fifty insurance men are taking 
an active part in the fund campaign. 


* 


Mr. Webster, who served as a first lieutenant in World War No. 1, 
Provident twenty-two years and has been president of the 
chairman of 


Pennsylvania War Savings 
* 


Frank T. Davis, partner of the well 
known Middletown, Conn., insurance 
agency of Guy, Rice & Davis, on May 
15 completed twenty-five years with the 
agency. He joined the firm in 1918 when 
it was known as Guy & Rice and was 


admitted to partnership in 1923. Mr. 
Davis, a native of Middletown, was 
graduated from the Middletown High 


School in 1907 and from Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in 1911. He was associated with 
L. O. & E. S. Davis, Inc., for several 
years and is now secretary- treasurer of 
that corporation. Active in civic affairs 
Mr. Davis is chairman of the Middlesex 
chapter of American Red Cross, direc- 
tor of Middletown Building & Loan As 
sociation, secretary of Middletown Town 
School Board of Education, and trustec 
of St. Luke’s Home. 
* a * 


Sara Witmer Nollen, younger daug! 
ter of Gerard S. Nollen, president, | ie? 
ers Life Co., was married on May 15, in 
the Nollen family home in Des Moines, 
to Arno Richard Kassander, Jr., of |)al 
las, Texas, son of Mr. and Mrs. A. R 
Kassander of Larchmont, N. Y. __ \liss 
Nollen was graduated from Smith Col 
lege, Northampton, Mass., and while 4 
student there met her future husband, 
who was then attending Amherst (ol 
lege, from which he later graduated. Hé 
is now a petroleum geologist witli the 
Magnolia Oil Co. of 5 where the 
young couple will reside. 


* * * 
John M. Powell, president of the 
Loyal Protective Life of Boston, \vho 


lives in 
president of the 
ciation at its recent 


Kenmore, Mass., was reele ted 
Kenmore Trade A<s0- 
annual mee!ns. 


The Association has been active for -e¢Vv- 
eral years promoting and encoura.!ng 
civic and educational activities. It ras 


played an important part in the re pid 
growth of the Kenmore District of !:95 
ton’s Back Bay. 
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Frank Dallas Charles, Yorkshire’s 
Foreign Superintendent 

Frank Dallas Charles, foreign superin- 
tendent of the Yorkshire Insurance Co, 
is in this country for the duration. He 
has been here since last February, and 
it is his first visit to the States. During 
his career he has been in many dramatic 
incidents; has traveled widely in coun- 
tries which are now scenes of military 
activity as for years he was stationed in 
the Far East, posts he held including 
those of branch manager in Japan and 
superintendent of Far Eastern territory, 


with headquarters in Bombay. He has 
also traveled extensively in the Near 
Fast 

\ Londoner by birth, Mr. Charles 


attended St. Alban’s School in England 
and from there entered the insurance 
business, his first job being with A. J. 
Collins & Co., Ltd., London. It was in 
1913 that he joined the Yorkshire in the 
British metropolis and he has remained 
with that company ever since except for 
time out during which he saw action in 
the First World War. When that con- 
flict started he was in the foreign de- 
partment of the Yorkshire. He had been 
a territorial in the London Rifle Brigade. 
The present United States manager of 
the Yorkshire, Herbert Y. Ellen, was 
also a member of the L. R. B. and that 
is where Mr. Charles first met Mr. Ellen. 


Mr. Charles went to France in Novem- 
ber, 1914, with the London Rifle Brigade 
and was in the first battle of Ypres. 
He got his commission in the regiment 
in May, 1915, at the time of the second 
hattle of Ypres. In October, 1916, he 
had an experience he will never forget 
when part of a shell landed on top of 
his head. Severely wounded, he was in- 
valided to England. Here he became an 
officer instructor in physical training and 
bayonet training at the great military 
center of Aldershot until October, 1917, 
when he was transferred to the Fortieth 
Pathans of the Indian Army, then sta- 
tioned in Fategarh, United Provinces, 
India 

lle was promoted to adjutant of the 
regiment and was attached to the First 
Battalion Durham Light Infantry for ac- 

service on the frontier of India in 

third Afghan war. Action was in 
famous Khyber Pass through which 

\fghans had descended into India. 

\fghans were driven back into their 

territory and the British and Indian 
ps then remained in or around the 

for a year or more doing what the 
‘Ss Sometimes facetiously described as 

ling mountains.” In December, 
°, Mr. Charles was promoted to com- 
id of the regiment and took it back 

le to England. In May, 1920, he re- 
ned his commission and, leaving the 
my, rejoined the Yorkshire in London. 
\t the end of the year he was trans- 
‘rred to Japan by the Yorkshire as as- 
‘tant to P. L. Monkman, who was then 
inager for Japan and who later be- 
ine Yorkshire manager for Canada and 
ed in 1935, 
Mr. Charles succeeded Monkman as 




















branch manager in Japan in 1922. An- 
other day which Mr. Charles will never 
forget was September 1, 1923, because 
that was the date of the famous earth- 
quake which shook Japan as it had not 
been shaken in years and which resulted 
in the death of tens of thousands of 
people. Nearly everything in Yokohama 
was destroyed and there was tremendous 
destruction in Tokio, about half of the 
Japanese capital being burned. 

The earthquake and fires put insur- 
ance in Japan in the spotlight and there 
were conferences of representatives of 
insurance companies both in London and 
in Tokio which lasted for months in try- 
ing to reach an agreement about the 
losses. There were many complications 
as no one knew the extent of the losses, 
policies and other records having been 
destroyed in the catastrophe. The Lon- 
don committee consisted mostly of gen- 
eral managers of British companies. The 
conferences in Tokio consisted of branch 
managers of several British companies 
operating there, including Mr. Charles. 
The Japanese companies “ran their own 
show” in the adjustment proceedings. 

While under the provisions of the pol- 
icies the British companies were tech- 
nically not liable for the losses for which 
the earthquake was responsible, it was 
finally decided that they would return 
the current premiums in respect of in- 
sured property destroyed as a result of 
the earthquake and fire. The Japanese 
companies decided to pay 10% of their 
earthquake losses, the payment being 
backed by loans from their Government. 
It is believed that only one company 
had no need for financial assistance. 

Japan was constantly being shaken up 
for six weeks after the big earthquake 
and some months later there came another 
large one. Before the biggest earthquake 
the population had grown indifferent to 
earth tremors as little ones were con- 
stantly occurring. But they became 
earthquake conscious, and that there may 
be another devastating one any time is 
constantly in the back of the mind of 
the Japanese. 

Mr. Charles said that the widespread 
opinion that the large cities of Japan 
are “paper cities” and will crumble or 
be subject to widespread conflagrations 
if they are bombed by the Allies should 
be taken with a grain of salt. After 
the big earthquake a considerable part 
of Tokio was rebuilt in modern style, 
with some unusually large, well-con- 
structed buildings in the business center, 
and the great industrial city of Osaka 
is also largely built along modern lines. 
Yokohama has not been completely re- 
constructed, but that city has been de- 
creasing in importance for years. In the 
early days of modern Japan it was the 
principal foreign settlement, but today 
it is largely the port for Tokio, with 
modern dock facilities. In some of the 
smaller cities of Japan the buildings, still 
flimsy, will not offer much opposition to 
spread of fire which will accompany 
bombing. 

Mr. Charles left Japan in November, 
1926, having been promoted to superin 


tendent of Far Eastern territory, his 
principal jurisdiction being supervision 
of India, Burma and Ceylon . While in 
India he was a captain commanding the 
Bombay Light Patrol which did duty in 
suppressing riots. He remained in India 
until September, 1933, when he went back 
to the foreign department of the com- 
pany at the head office. 

In 1940 he was made foreign fire su- 
perintendent. During the years he was 
at the head office in the foreign depart- 
ment he made inspection trips to Iraq, 
Palestine, Cyprus, Egypt. While in the 
Orient he made similar trips to Man- 
churia, parts of China and Korea. 

While in Japan Mr. Charles picked 
up jiu jitsu and became good at this 
type of self-defense. During his early 
career he was active in athletics. He 
played football and other games. In 
later years he has done some golf. But 
games of all sorts seem tame to him 
compared to soldiering. His most thrill- 
ing memories are of the experiences he 
had in France during World War No. 1 
and on the Afghan border, and, more re- 
cently, as a member of the Home Guard 
in England in which he served from its 
formation. The subway, the traffic jams, 
rationing and other current New York 
irritants leave his blood pressure un- 
d'sturbed. 


* * * 


Dr. Benjamin Rush Discussed in 
New Book 
In “Victories of Army Medicine,” just 
published by Lippincott, Colonel 
Erskine Hume discusses the great medical 


Edgar 


work of General Benjamin 
Rush, signer of the Declaration of Inde 


pendence, a founder of University of Penn 


Physician 


sylvania, anthropologist, yellow fever 
fighter, writer of first American book on 
insanity and first to suggest that infected 
teeth could be the cause of general disease, 


Dr. Rush is ancestor of Benjamin Rush, 
chairman of Insurance Co. of North 
America. 
* * * 
Pearl Appointment 

The Pearl Assurance has appointed 
H. J. Sayer to the office of managing 
director at the head office in London 
to act jointly with H. H. Austin. 

* * * 
Holds Rent Insurance Vital 

Wartime difficulties and delays in re- 
constructing buildings damaged by fire 
have brought about important new ar- 
insurance for New 
York property owners, reports Harry I. 
Harris, vice president of the Findlay- 
Noyes Company, Inc. “Rent insurance 
is one of the most interesting and often 
highly essential forms of protection in 
New York estate ownership and 
management spotlighted by 
Mr. Harris explained. “De 


rangements in rent 


real 
now war 
conditions,” 
signed to reimburse property owners for 
loss of rents after a fire, or to repay 
owner-occupants for the temporary ren 
tal of new quarters, this insurance has 
encountered new and serious problems 
since Pearl Harbor. 
“With Government 
venting reconstruction within a period 


restrictions pre- 
previously considered to be ‘a reasonable 
length of time,’ a recent ruling of the 
New York State Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization, making it possible for 
owners to maintain full protection, takes 
on special significance.” 


Mr. Harris pointed out that in the 
past it has usually been the practice to 
rebuild or refurnish buildings damaged 
by fire “within a reasonable time.” 


Restrictive Clause Due to War 


“During the past year, however,” he 
continued, “there has been growing con 
cern in insurance circles because nu 








FRANK DALLAS CHARLES 


merous Government restrictions on ma 
terials have made building recondition 
ing almost impossible for the duration 
of the war. This has brought about the 
compulsory attachment of what is com 
monly known as a ‘war clause,’ relieving 
insurance companies from liability for 
any loss resulting from additional time 
required to rebuild, replace or repair as 
a consequence of any law or Government 
order. 

“Under the new ruling of the New 
York rating organization, property own 
ers are given the option of full coverage 
by paying double premiums. 

“For example, if an owner has an 
annual rent roll of $90,000, and other 
charges such as taxes, mortgage interest 
or ground rents amounting to $10,000, 
he would insure his property for rent 
insurance in the sum of $100,000. If 
that building should be totally damaged 
by fire and Government restrictions pre 
vented reconstruction within a normal 
period of, say, six months, the owner 
would receive only $50,000 under the 
war clause of a rent insurance policy 
In other words he would be fully reim 
bursed for the period in which repaii 
normally should have been made. 

“On the other hand, if he insures 
without the war clause, namely under the 
double premium broad form, and is un 
able to complete reconditioning becaus¢ 
of Government restrictions for a period 
of a full year, then he will receive the 
full value of the contract, $100,000.” 

Variety of Forms Available 

“The importance of rent insurance in 
the New York real estate field is illus 
trated in the variety of forms or types 
of this kind of protection. There are 
two major divisions. Rental insurance 
covers the income from tenancy in a 
building. Rental value insurance covers 
an owner-occupant for reimbursement 
in renting similar quarters while a struc 
ture is being restored. 

“Both of these major types are writ 
ten to include or exclude fixed expense, 
such as ground rents, accrued charges, 
real estate taxes, mortgage interest, and 
also all income from the sale of steam, 
electricity, gas or water at meter rate, 
as of the time of loss or damage. 

“Among subdivisions are policies to 
cover the value of vacancies that may 
exist in a building at the time of a 
loss, or coverage of only the rented por 
tions. Periods of coverage may range 
over twelve months, or for a_ time-to- 
rebuild basis, such as three months, six 
tronths, and so forth, with rates variable 
accordingly. 

“Complete protection is vital if com- 
plete reimbursement is imperative, and 
this has been heightened by the war and 
upward price trends. If properties are 
not fully insured to cover higher replace- 
ment costs only partial indemnity can be 
obtained for losses, since the inadequate 
ly insured owner is automatically carry- 
ing a portion of the risk himself.” 


























Atlanta Decision Is 
Expected Next Week 


JUDGE STUDYING ARGUMENTS 


Government Counsel Questioned by 
Court During Hearing on the SEUA 


Demurrer on Tuesday 


Judge Marvin Underwood of the Fed- 
District Court at Atlanta, Ga., is 
not expected to render a decision for a 
or ten days on the South-Eastern 
Underwriters Association demurrer to 
the monopoly indictment brought by the 
The certainty that 
will be an 
to the 
Underwood will 
until he 


eral 


1 
week 


Federal Government. 
whatever the decision is there 


losing side leads 
Judge 


written 


appeal by the 
that 
issue his 
studied the 
the transcript of the oral arguments pre- 
sented in Atlanta on Tuesday by Frank 
H. Elmore, Jr., for the 
anti-trust division of the Department of 
Justice, and John T. Cahill and Dan 
MacDougald, re prese nting the SEUA 
and the association’s member companies. 

During the hearing on the demurrer 
on Tuesday Mr. Elmore was frequently 
interrupted by questions from judge Un- 
derwood., 


conclusion 
not opinion 


has voluminous briefs and 


chief attorney 


“Tust what is the commodity which 
moves in interstate commerce?” the 
judge inquired. At another point he 


asked: 

“Does your argument consider the pos- 
sibility that this might be a matter sub- 
ject to Federal regulation, but not com- 
ing under the Sherman Act ?” 

Amplifying this point Judge Under- 
wood added: “Would T understand you 
to mean that a national corporation op- 
erating a plant or plants in Georgia 
which secured the raw materials for that 
plant in Georgia and sold the entire 
product in Georgia was, because of com- 
munication with a headquarters else- 
where, engaged in interstate commerce ?” 

Mr. Elmore’s reply was: “No, but the 
Government considers that there is a 
distinction because the communication 
involved in insurance is essential.” 


N. Y. C. Endorsement for 
Standard Fire Policies 


The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change has advised members and signa- 
tory companies that the following form 
of endorsement designed for attachment 
to present standard fire policies will not 
be held in violation: 

“This policy is written subject to the 
provisions, stipulations, agreements and 
conditions of the 1943 standard fire in- 
surance policy of the State of New York 
(Chapter 671, Laws of New York, 1943) 
and shall be construed in accordance 
therewith. The forms and endorsements 
added hereto shall be construed as if the 
changes, if any, necessitated bv the 1943 
standard fire insurance policy had actu- 
ally been made therein.” 


Ashby Hill Heads SEUA 


The South-Eastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, holding its annual meeting in 
New York Wednesday, elected as pres- 
ident Ashby E. Hill, vice president of 
the Home. He succeeds Louis P. Jer- 
vey, vice president of the Continental. 
Caspar S. Whitner, associate manager 
of the Southern department of the 
Hartford Fire, was elected vice presi- 
dent and Llovd T. Wheeler was re- 
elected manager-secretary. 








North Comments on 
Branch Office Problem 


ADDRESSES VIRGINIA AGENTS 


Believes Subject Must Be Studied Fully 
Before Action Is Taken So as to 


Get at Real Causes ; 
Branch offices were discussed by Pres- 
ident David A. North of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents when 
he spoke Wednesday before the forty- 
fifth annual convention of the Virginia 
association at Richmond. He devoted 


his talk largely to public relations and 
what the association is doing to carry 
out objectives contained in the new con- 


stitution adopted last year; and also 
stated with respect to company-agent 
relations that not for many years has 


the National Association “enjoyed so fine 
a spirit of confidence, understanding and 
respect as has been evidenced in our sev- 
eral joint meetings of recent date.” 

President North approached the branch 
office problem with a firm attitude but 
not one of absolute condemnation of 
companies. He believes that agents 
themselves may be somewhat at fault for 
not rendering as high a type of service 
as they should, and thus encouraging 
companies to open their own production 
offices. 

“In giving expression to the desire of 
the membership for a broad-range public 
relations effort, our state national direc- 
tors recognized that a most important 
phase of public relations is understand- 
ing, confidence and respect within the 
industry of insurance itself,” said Mr. 
North. “In their efforts to establish such 
a relationship within the several divisions 
of the industry, your leaders have felt 
that they were observing the dictates of 
the membership, and following the ob- 
jectives of the association. 

“Let no one interpret that statement, 
however, as fostering or condoning an 
era of inaction. No confidence or re- 
spect was ever built on such a platform 
of behavior. Unity, force and strength, 
tempered with consideration and re spect 
is the attitude which engenders admira- 
tion, and it is on such a basis that we 
have endeavored to present the view- 
points of our constituency. In such mat- 
ters of negotiation, touching upon the 
various problems of our membership 
which involve other branches of the in- 
dustry, we mention specifically the meet- 
ings which the casualty and surety com- 
mittee, the FIA conference committee, 
the BDO advisory council and the na- 
tional executive committee have had with 
conference groups representing other 
branches of the industry. 


Education and Branch Offices 

“Affected both by our company-agent 
relationship, and our educational pro- 
gram is another constitutional objective, 
relating in part to the subject of branch 
offices. When we have so established 
ourselves — within our organization — 
through education and through good pub- 
lic relations with our own members—that 


we have obtained understanding, confi- 
dence and respect for ourselves on a 
basis of national unity; and when, 


through education, we have become as 
nearly self-contained as possible, with- 
out reliance on what now appears to be 
an increasing acceptance of company 
aid; and when, having attained a rea- 
sonably plausible formula for the eco- 
nomic solution of this problem—then, 
fortified with all of this, the objective 
so properly included in our constitution 
should be easily reached. 

“In this connection, I should like to 
refer to a statement made by a keen 
student of the branch office problem in 
a recent forum held in New York State 


American Management 
Discussions Are Lively 


U. & O. PROBLEMS ARE STUDIED 


Two-Day Conference in New York City 
Draws Large Attendance; Fleming 
Presides at Forum Discussion 


The American Management Associa- 
tion’s two-day conference at the Hotel 
New Yorker in New York City on Tues- 
day and Wednesday was one of the best 
attended gatherings of the insurance 
division in years. An _ excellent pro- 
gram was arranged, with special atten- 
tion being given to new forms of cov- 
erage. Discussion was keen, intelligent 
and lively. Those attending included 
several hundred insurance buyers, insur- 
ance producers and insurance company 
men. 

Tuesday morning and afternoon were 
devoted to a panel discussion of insur- 
ance losses and policy conditions, with 
Reginald Fleming of Marsh & McLen- 
nan, vice president of the AMA and 
chairman of the insurance division, pre- 
siding. On the panel were the follow- 
ing: 

T. Y. Beams, vice president, Royal 
Indemnity, New York; I. M. Carpenter, 
head, insurance and safety department, 
Ebasco Services, Inc, New York; John 
L. Van Name, vice president, Despard 
& Co., Inc., New York; C. Klein, 
secretary, New York Underwriters In- 
surance Co., New York; R. H. Lord, 
secretary, Manufacturers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co., Providence, R. I.; Daniel 
L. Rover, chief engineer, Ocean Acci- 
dent & Guarantee Corporation, New 
York, and P. M. Winchester, Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau, Inc., New 
York. 

U. & O. Problems 


Deep interest centered in discussions 
of use and occunancy claims, in view 
of the recent underwriting rules change 
restricting losses prolonged by priority 
regulations unless double the premium 
is paid by the assured. A hypothetical 


on the subject, in which he said that a 
decision must soon be reached as_ to 
whether to treat the patient by medicine, 


or by a major operation. I have one 
further suggestion. That before doing 
either, a competent physician would 


make a diagnosis and would also make 
sure that he was treating the right pa- 
tient. Aspirin, you know, often relieves 
the pain, but does not necessarily reveal 
the cause of the pain. 

‘Tt may be that agents, unwittingly, 
promote the establishment of branch of- 
fices to a greater extent than do compa- 
nies. In any event, following the dictate 
of the state national directors, and 
suggested by the delegate from New 
York, the subject was referred to a 
committee—not to be pigeon-holed—but 
for a complete and painstaking diagnosis. 


Entitled to Public Confidence 


“We believe we deserve confidence and 
respect. We believe we have a business 
which will stand the test of public scru- 
tiny. We believe that what adjustments 
may be necessary to aproach a high de- 
gree of perfection are minor in the per- 
spective of the whole picture. However, 
we do believe we must become articulate. 
We must organize, on a national basis, 
a unified and integrated procedure of 
demonstrating to the general public, the 
truths, benefits and economics of our 
business. To do this concertedly and 
properly, with dignity yet forcefulness, 
needs guidance, outlets and some en- 
largement of present facilities. 

“For the support of these needs, needs 
which come over and beyond the nor- 

mal anticipated operating budgets of our 
associations’ fiscal activities, we have 
been appealing to our members for a 
three-year subscription to a rather mod- 
est sum—modest when the whole scope 
of the program is appreciated. We look 
on this contribution as a premium, if 
you will, a premium protecting a great 
business from inroads of destruction.” 








Lund Will Head Division; 
Ruml To Be AMA Sp eaker 


William F. Lund, manager of the in. 
surance department of the United States 
Rubber Co., New York, is the cisice 


oO} 


the nominating committee of the Amer; 
can Management Association §° yje, 
president in charge of the insurince ¢j 
vision. Alvin E. Dodd, presiden of th, 
AMA, made this announcemen! at the 
closing session of the division \ ‘ednes. 
day. He introduced Mr. Lund, wo made 


a brief talk. Mr. Lund will succec:| Reg- 


inald Fleming, Marsh & McLentivy, who 
has served for two years, havine been 
insurance manager of the Comm» iwwealt) 


& Southern at the time of his election, 

Confirmation of Mr. Lund’s sejection 
as well as the names proposed hy th 
nominating committee for the other sec. 
tions, will be given at the annual meet. 
ing of AMA in New York June 15. (y 
that occasion the principal spealer wil 
be Beardsley Ruml, author of the taxa 
tion plan which bears his name, tr isurer 
of R. H. Macy & Co. and ch: 1irman of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Mr. Ruml will not discuss his tay plan 
in his address, but will advance some oj 
his ideas on post-war economy. 
SRS SETA SEAS ARREARS ema 
loss was presented in which the ns 
and occupancy value at date of loss 
was $750,000. Insurance carried had been 
$500,000 under policies issued in 194? 
and $100,000 added at the normal rate 
in May this year, after the priorities 
exclusion clause bec ame effective. Ordin 
arily repairs could have been completed 
in ten days but due to present condi- 
tions repairs could not be made under 
sixty-five days. The question was, how 
much insurance would be paid? 

It was generally agreed that the loss 
was $100,000 and that the $500,000 policy 
would pay five-sixths of that amount, 
despite the delays due to priorities, That 
policy was written before the rules 
change was made and would not be af- 
fected. The $100,000 policy would pay 
on the basis of repairs being made in 
ten days, or only one-sixth of the loss 
for that period and not one-sixth of the 
sixty-five days. For an assured to secure 
full coverage now he was advised to pay 
the double premium which in this loss 
the assured had not done on his second 
policy. of $100,000. 

Another U. & O. problem brought un 
the question of payroll liability. Due 
to the present labor situation some 
speakers said employes might have to 
switch to other employment, to preserve 
their draft deferment status, if a plant 
was shut down for any length of time 
due to fire loss. This would tend to 
cut down the fixed payroll loss which 
might ordinarily be sustained. The ques- 
tion, are overtime payments to employes 
collectible, was answered affirmatively, 
assuming enough insurance is carried. 

New Marine Clause 

The new wartime extension clause ap- 
plicable to marine policies as of June 1 
was explained. This takes the place of 
the wartime surcharges which have heen 
charged on strictly marine policies, not 
war risk covers, for some time diice to 
the increased hazards of ordinary marine 
transportation because of war restric: 
tions on coastal lighting, use of radio, 
delays in shipments, deviations, ete. 
Theft and nilferage losses have increased 
considerably in the last year. N 
flat charge is being made for all 
extra risks and it was admitted that th 
charge is heavy. 

It was pointed out that many minim 
policies can be reformed to carry | Wwe! 
premium rates, particularly if the n\fur 
of the cargo insured is such, like |cav) 
machinery, which is not susceptible to 
thefts and some other risks. 

A variety of views arose over {li 
question of determining cause of |0ss 
and depreciation in a claim invo'\'n! 
generators in a public utility plant. ()n 
view was that an insurable loss occurs 
if there are evidences of charrin: ©! 
fire, whether burning was caused hy 2” 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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John M. Thomas Is 
Elected President 
CHRISTENSEN NOW VICE PRES. 
Nationa! Union President Has Had Long 
and Successful Career in 


Fire Insurance 


the 
was 


\f. Thomas, president of 
Union Fire of Pittsburgh, 
resident of the National Board 

(inderwriters at the annual meet- 

at the Waldorf-Astoria 

New York City. He succeeds 
Barbour, United States man- 

the Northern 
d two terms in office. 
nsen, executive vice president of 
the America Fore Group and executive 
vice president of the War Damage Cor- 
was elected vice president of 


Joli 
Nati 
elect 
of Fir 
ing 
Hotel 
Rober 


terday 


who 
Frank A 


Assurance, 


| 
the National Board, succeeding Mr. 
Thot las 

Mr. Thomas, a veteran of many years 
in fire insurance, has been head the 
National Union since 1931 when the 
company’s underwriting operations were 
reorganized. Born in Oxford, Ind., he 
entered insurance in Topeka, Kan., work- 
ing for his brother-in-law, George A. 
Bailey, state agent of the old Phenix 
of Brooklyn. His sound counsel and 
advice during Mr. Thomas’ impression- 
able years proved a strong influence on 
the latter’s career. 


\fter a few years Mr. Bailey’s brother, 
Walter, who was special agent in a sub- 
ney district, became state agent in 
Rocky Mountain territory and young 
was appointed to succeed him. 
of his skill in handling 


Becau losses 


FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 


racted attention in the Western 
ent and soon was brought into 
€ as assistant to Judge Demp- 
Ostrander, general adjuster. On 
1, 1900, he went to Dallas to 
State agent for Texas and Arkan- 
here he was associated with many 
» later became prominent as fire 
executives. 
Went to San Francisco in 1906 
n the great San Francisco fire of 
curred the Phenix decided to 
ur of its best fieldmen to handle 
and one of these was Mr. 
s. He remained in California nine 


1¢ ) . ~ e 
NS he resigned from the Phenix 
bought into the general agency of 
i & Cochran in Dallas, the name 





Blackstone Studios 


JOHN M. THOMAS 


being changed later to Cochran, Thomas 
& Co. When James W. Cochran went 
to Chicago as Western manager of the 
Fire Association, of which company he 
later became president, Mr. Thomas 
carried on the general agency under the 
name of John M. Thomas & Co. for 
several years. In 1916 he sold the gen- 
eral agency and became secretary of 
the Phenix in Chicago under Charles R. 
Street, then Western manager. In 1919, 
when Mr. Cochran was transferred to 
Philadelphia as vice president of the 
Fire Association, Mr. Thomas succeeded 
him as Western manager. Later he 
transferred to the Aetna Fire, becoming 
Western manager of that company. 

Mr. Thomas next returned to the Fire 
Association as vice president and moved 
to Philadelphia, remaining there until 
December, 1930, at which time he be- 
came vice president of the National 
Liberty and three other companies of 
the Home of New York Fleet. While 
with the Home organization he was sent 
to Bahia, Brazil, for the American For- 
eign Insurance Association, of which 
the Home was a prominent member, 
adjust a loss in a public utility plant. 


National Union President in 1931 


In 1931 Mr. Thomas was offered the 
presidency of the National Union I re, 
which post he accepted and has held 
ever since. He succeeded E. E. Cole. 
The National Union had been non-asso- 
ciation in some sections, but soon joined 
the various jurisdictional bodies. Under 
the leadership of Mr. Thomas, the com- 
pany has prospered well and expanded 
its operations. 

Since 1931 Mr. Thomas has been ac- 
tive in affairs of the National Board. 
Probably his principal interest for many 
years was public relations. He went on 
that committee in 1931 and continued on 
it until elected vice president of the 
board in 1941. He has also served on 
the executive and laws committees. 





Membership 207 Companies 


The membership committee reported 
a total membership yesterday of 207 
companies. A net increase during the 
year of fifteen companies was due prin- 
cipally to the Home of New York Fleet 
becoming members at the time of the 
1942 annual meeting of the National 
Board. The companies in that group 
includes the Home, Baltimore American, 
Carolina, City of New York, Franklin 
Fire, Georgia Home, Gibraltar Fire, 
Homestead Fire, National Liberty, New 
Brunswick and Paul Revere. 

Other companies which have joined 
the National Board include the Para- 
mount Fire, Calvert Fire, Atlantic Fire, 
Great Eastern Fire and Vigilant. The 
Lincoln Fire has resigned. 








Public Relations Efforts Stress 


Education and Fire Prevention 


The importance of having producing 


forces and home office employes better 
informed so that the capital stock com- 
pany fire insurance business may be in 
of the 


position to meet every challenge 


post-war period was stressed in the re 


port of the committee on public rela 
tions of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters at its annual meeting yes 
terday. 


After mentioning the wide interest de- 
veloped by the National Association 
Insurance Agents in its 100-hour study 
program, the progress made by the 
American Institute for and 
Liability Underwriters in ten months of 
operation, and support for a program of 
consumer education being undertaken by 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, the committee, ot 
which Esmond Ewing, vice president ot 
the Travelers Fire, is chairman, said: 


of 


Property 


Problem of Trained Personnel 


“The problem of developing trained 
insurance personnel i is increasingly acute 
in the ranks of our member companies. 
The constant draining off of manpower 
has posed dual problems of furnishing 
adequate job training and sufficient in- 
doctrination to make new workers good 
citizens of the insurance community. 

“Second only to our producing forces, 
there is probably no group in our busi- 
ness possessing more potential good will 
influence among the public than our 
own employees, including fieldmen, rat 
ing experts and claim adjusters. Respon- 
sibility for the creation of favorable at- 
titudes and understanding within this 
group rests squarely with their em 
ployers. Your committee welcomes and 
invites suggestions, inquiries and ideas 
from its members in an effort to assist 
all of them with this vital problem. We 
hope you will use the facilities and in- 
formation available through our staff for 
studying your own relations with em 
ployees and the public. The implications 
during the immediate post-war period 
are extremely important and must be 
obvious to all thinking executives in our 
business.” 

Throughout the year, the report said, 
activities of the committee were in 
spired by the realization that the things 
the business does may have definite in 
fluence on the future of capital stock 
company insurance. 

Planned Fire Prevention 

“We have principally sought, there 
fore,” the report continued, “to empha 
size the simple fact that planned fire 
prevention at home one of the most 
valuable allies of our fighting men on 
the battlefront; and to let people know 
that the fire prevention assistance we 
are rendering in every community and 
in every branch of the armed forces is 
not a superficial program hastily impro 
vised after Pearl Harbor. Instead, we 
have endeavored to show that it is based 
on long years of engineering develop- 
ment, laboratory testing and cooperation 
with fire fighting officials with a view 
to rendering major public service both 
and in war.” 


1s 


in peacetime 

The year’s fire prevention activities 
were gaited to the theme, “Every Fire 
Is Sabotage Today!” and the board’s 


poster of that title won first award in 
the annual exhibition of advertising art 


of the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Public interest in fire prevention was 
accelerated as a result of the Cocoanut 


Grove night club fire in Boston, result- 
ing in numerous requests for the board’s 
so-called “Cabaret Ordinance” which was 
developed within a short time after that 





The ordinance 
enacted into law in New Hamp 
shire, the report stated. It added that 
nearly forty communities have adopted 
the board’s suggested fire prevention or 
dinance in the last twenty months. 

“Fire Prevention Education,” the first 
comprehensive textbook on methods and 
materials for effective fire prevention 
education was published during the year 
in cooperation with the Center for Saf 


holocaust. 
been 


already has 


ety Education of New York University. 
Another activity of the committee was 
its cooperation with the Curtis Publish 
ing Company and the American News- 
paper Publishers Association in two 
public opinion surveys in the field of 


insurance. 

Other avenues through which the com- 
mittee sought to increase public con 
sciousness of the necessity for fire pre 
vention included cooperation with Fed 
eral agencies, State Insurance Commis- 
sioners, the Gold Medal Awards for 
newspapers and radio, motion pictures 
and advertising material for local agents 


Cooperation with Local Agents 


“During the past year important strides 
have been taken by company and agency 
repre sentatives toward common view 
points tor the common good,” said Mr. 
Ewing. “We are indebted the Na 
tional Association of Insurance Agents 
for excellent cooperation in every cam 
paign to promote safety from fire," for 
helpful leadership in many phases of the 
industry’s educational program and for 
renewed suppert of the broad outlines otf 
our own public relations program. The 
usefulness of our activities to individual 
local agents is demonstrated by the fact 
that a record number of producers used 


to 


National Board posters, reprints, news 
paper mats and special folders during 
the year just past. 

“We believe all sections of the busi- 


ness are justified in viewing with appre- 
ciation and anticipation the general prin 
ciples of the National Association’s 
recently announced public relations pro 
gram. 

“The objective of our national advet 
tising for the past seven months has 
been to help the local agent to establish 
in his community the identity of capital 
stock company insurance as a key factor 
in the typically American free enterprise 
economy. Within the limits of a small 
appropriation we have attempted to ex- 
plain the public services of our industry, 
to interpret its role in the national econ- 
omy, and to inspire in Americans every- 
where a new appreciation of what the 
accomplishments of free enterprise mean 
to them personally, as typified by the 
fire insurance industry. Local agents are 
displaying these messages at their own 
expense through newspaper advertising, 
window posters and other media. 

“Since last fall we have had as our 
advertising agency a firm whose dis- 
tinguished campaigns in behalf of other 
important clients have won national ac- 
claim in business and industrial circles.” 


Barbour Describes Changes 
In Fire Policy to AMA 


Robert P. Barbour, who retired yes 
terday as president of the National Board 
and who is also United States manager 
of the Northern of London, described 
the new features of the revised New 
York standard fire insurance policy be- 
fore the meeting of the insurance divi- 
sion of the American Management As- 
sociation at the Hotel New Yorker 
Wednesday afternoon. He hailed the 
new policy as a decided improvement 
over the form which will cease to be 
used in this state after June 30. 
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McCain Committee Finds no Record “War and Navy Departments Praise 
Of Enemy-directed Sabotage in War 


During the eighteen months in which 
the United States has been at war, there 
is no record of enemy-directed sabotage 
in this country, W. Ross McCain, presi- 
dent, Aetna (Fire) Insurance Co., said 
in his report as chairman of the com- 
mittee on incendiarism and arson at the 
New York meeting of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters yesterday. 

“The theories expressed in our report 
for last year concerning the effect of the 
entry of the United States into the 
World War upon incendiary fires have 
heen borne out by the experience of the 
past twelve months,” according to the 
report, 

“No enemy-directed sabotage has been 
found and the rising prices of commodi- 
ties of all types, together with the 
no i of employment and _ high 
wages, has lessened the number of fires 
set for profit. In fact, the demand for 
the investigation of suspicious fires has 
been less in the past year than in any 
of the preceding fifteen years. 

Incendiarism May Decrease 

“While changes in the war require- 
ments will continue to bring severe 
shifts in lines of business endeavor, your 
committee sees no reason to anticipate 
any increase in incendiary fires during 
the continuance of the war, and it may 
well be that fires of this type will de- 
crease in number. 

“While the work of investigating sus- 
picious fires has not been as arduous as 
in past years, this year greater calls 
have been made upon our force for co- 
operation with State and Federal author- 
ities in matters pertaining to the pro- 
tection of property. It has also been 
called upon to contribute its assistance 
in educational programs for policemen, 
firemen and persons engaged in plant 
protection work, both officials and 
civilians.” 

Mr. McCain said it is perhaps not too 
early to look forward to conditions 
which will be brought about by cessation 
of hostilities and to make preparations 
for steps which may be necessary be- 
cause of readjustments incident to the 
change from production for war to nor- 
mal business. He said the committee 
feels it will be only a prudent course if, 
as the end of war approaches, it should 
build its force of agents to at least its 
former number ‘and be ready to com- 
bat any tendency toward the setting of 
fires.” 

Aids to Government 

In addition to its normal work Mr. 
McCain said, the committee has made 
scores of investigations in matters not 
connected with incendiary fires as an 
aid to Government agencies, in accord- 
ance with the expressed wishes of mem- 
bers of the board that aid be given to 
the war activities of the Government in 
every way possible. These activities, he 
said, continue and appear to be highly 
appreciated by the Government offices 
concerned. This work has been carried 
on | with the loss of three special agents 


whose places have not been filled. They 
are: 

Samuel L. Stevens, who was commis- 
sioned a major in the Army Air Corps 
and has been in foreign service for 
nearly a year; Robert R. Gordon, who 
entered the service of the Naval Intelli- 
gence on October 22, 1942; George W. 
Hyams who died November 17, 1942, 
who had been in the employ of the board 
since 1928, 

During the year, the committee re- 
ported, its nation-wide staff of agents 
investigated 2,077 fires of suspicious ori- 
gin, or 404 less than during the preced- 
ing year. Its work contributed toward 
486 arrests and 337 convictions, while 
there were 54 acquittals. 

Study of Pyromania 

Another major activity of the Com- 
mittee was the conclusion of a study of 
pyromania under an arrangement with 
the Department of Psychiatry of Colum- 
bia University. A draft of a treatise on 
the subject has been completed and after 
further examination and study probably 
will be published in cooperation with 
Columbia University. 

The committee expressed the hope that 
this study will be a useful contribution 
to the public understanding of pyro- 
mania and a valuable aid to all con- 
cerned in dealing with persons responsi- 
ble for fires of this type. 

Mr. McCain presented a detailed re- 
port on the number of cases investigated 
during the year by the arson department 
and said in conclusion: 

Arson at Low Point 

“It seems clear to your committee that 
the occurrence of arson has reached the 
lowest point for many years. This satis- 
factory situation appears to be due in 
part to the highly favorable economic 
conditions existing in our country and to 
the fact that all of our people every- 
where are united in earnest effort to 
contribute to the success of the war. 
We feel that in considerable degree 
the faithful work of public officials 
charged with the suppression of arson 
and the prosecution of persons responsi- 
ble for it also has had an effect, especi- 
ally through the cleaning out of organ- 
ized arson. 

“It is the earnest hope of the commit- 
tee that the coming years will see a 
further decline in this crime, but it fears 
that, when the war is over r and economic 
conditions change, for a time there will 
be increased cases of fires set for profit. 
Notwithstanding this probability, it is 
the sincere belief of your committee that 
the work of past years toward the sup- 
pression of arson has had a permanent 
effect, so that organized gangs will not 
again be able to operate and that any 
increase of such offenses on the part of 
individuals will not get out of hand. Your 
committee is convinced that the mem- 
ber companies of the National Board 
may look forward with justifiable hope 
that, over a period of years, the aver- 
age number of incendiary fires will de- 
crease continuously. 


“We are gr rateful to the fire marshals, 


Board’s Fire Prevention Services 


Advisory fire protection engineering 
service which has been rendered to the 
country’s military services since before 
we entered the war drew laudatory com- 
ments from officers of both the War and 
Navy Departments during the past year, 
the National Board was advised yester- 
day in the report of its committee on 


prevention and engineering stan- 
The report of the committee, of 
Shallcross, United States 
the North British & Mer- 


fire 
dards. 
which C, F. 


manager of 


cantile, is chairman, was presented at 
the board’s annual meeting. 
When the National Board was re- 


quested to renew its contract with the 
Construction Division of the War De- 
partment for a third year, according to 
the committee, Major General Thomas 
M. Robins, acting chief of engineers, 
commented as follows: 

War Dept. Commendation 

“The services which have been per- 
formed for the War Department by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
through the Advisory Bureau on Fire 
Protection have been of the greatest 
value in the development and mainte- 
nance of adequate fire protection in War 
Department establishments throughout 
the two years this and previous contracts 
have been in effect. 

“Through the assistance of qualified 
fire prevention and fire protection en- 
gineers made available as consultants to 
the representative of this office charged 
with responsibility for maintenance of 
fire protection, not only during the con- 
struction phase but throughout the oper- 
ation of all War Department establish- 
ments, the degree of fire protection at 
these establishments has been main- 
tained at a very high level during what 
was probably one of the largest con- 
struction programs in history.” 

Work performed by the -_— 
3ureau on Fire Protection in the Navy 
Department likewise was considered 
highly satisfactory by that branch of the 
service, the committee reported. It cited 
the following comment by Rear Ad- 
miral Combs of the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks: 

Navy Department Views 

“The advent of the seventy-seventh 
anniversary of the National Board of 
lire Underwriters acts as a reminder of 
the high esteem which your Board merits 
by a long and honorable service record 
achieved through contributing so gener- 
ously to the solution of the national fire 
problems and especially at this time 
when the prevention and control of fire 
is so important. 


“On behalf of this bureau it is de- 





police officers, fire chiefs and prosecut- 
ing attorneys who have been and are so 
ably waging this fight and are proud to 
feel that the work of your committee 
has not been without avail in aid of their 
efforts.” 


sired to thank you and your beard fo; 
splendid cooperation on fire inatter 
wherever naval shore activities are jp 
volved.” 

Commenting on this work, as well a 
on that performed for the Coas Guard, 
which has the responsibility for safe. 
guarding all ports of the country and 
vessels within harbors from sabotage, 
fire or damage from any cause, the com 
mittee said: 

“To those who know of the vast prep. 
arations for total mobilization and ey. 
pansion of the Army and Navy, the 
almost total absence of any serious in- 
dividual or series of fires during the 
period involved is a matter of continual 


interest. That a building program 0) 
such magnitude and comprising camps 
and cantonments, air fields, magazine 


fields, shell and bag loading plants, ware- 
housing establishments and a 
others could be completed and the ¢s 
tablishments placed in service and oper. 
ated as they have been up to the present 
without any fires of more than moderate 
extent seems almost incredible. Yet that 
has been the record to date. 


Wisdom of Sound Planning 


“Fire protection engineers have al- 
ways contended that if cities could be 
planned and made to include the funda- 
mental features of fire prevention and 
protection, much greater security agains! 
fire would result. The World War oi 
1917-18 afforded this opportunity. It is 
true that the cities, i.e., camps, were con 
structed of wood, but this only served to 
make the results obtained so much more 
remarkable. The underlying pattern oi 
fundamentals for fire prevention an 
protection weer included in all basi 
engineering designs and layouts. 

“The soundness and wisdom of this 
procedure has in both wars borne out 
the contentions of our engineers, fires 
have been few, of slight extent, and 
losses negligible. Our pioneering efforts 
of the first World War have born 
fruit, and today the Navy and Coast 
Guard, as well as the Army, are recog- 
nizing the importance of fire preventioi 
and protection in the war effort.” 

“During the year your committee has 
continued to exercise general supervision 
over such salvage corps as are Still 
operating,” says the report. “In accord- 
ance with its policy your committee has, 
as opportunity offered, discontinued the 
maintenance of this service by the in- 
surance business, 

“On or about July 1 of this year, the 
Underwriters’ Fire Patrol of San Fran 
cisco will be discontinued and the equip- 
ment and personnel turned over to the 
San Francisco Fire Department which 
has assumed the duties formerly carried 
out by the patrol. 

“In the past several years the follow: 
ing corps have been closed: Mobile Fire 
Patrol, Duluth Fire Patrol, Minneapolis 
Fire Patrol, St. Paul Fire Patrol, Mil 
waukee Fire Insurance Patrol, Louisville 


host ot 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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FOR OUTSTANDING RECORD OF PRODUCTION, FROM SHIPS TO SEALING WAX, THIS PROUD SYM. 
BOL, THE ARMY OR NAVY "E", IS HONORABLY BESTOWED ON INDUSTRY BY OUR GOVERNMENT. 


THE NORTHERN TRADE MARK HAS BEEN A SYMBOL OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
TO AGENTS AND POLICYHOLDERS FOR OVER A CENTURY. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 





DECEMBER 31, 1942 


*AS FILED WITH THE 
NEW YORK STATE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 





Total Admitted _Liabilities Surplus to 
Companies Capital Assets (except Capital) Policyholders 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. $9,397,690. $37,873,317. $22,321,431. $15,551,886.* 


Organized 1855 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 1,000,000. 5,355,130. 2,972,513. 2,382,617." 


Organized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 1,000,000. 4,779,104. 2,476,896. 2,302,208.* 


Organized 1866 


The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 1,000,000. 4,886,787. 2,465,025. 2,421,762.* 


Organized 1870 


Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 2,000,000. 12,646,922. 6,695,247. 5,951,675.* 
Organized 1852 
Royal Plate Glass and General Ins. Co.of Canada —- 100,000. 334,130. 1,892. 332,238. 


Organized 1906 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 1,500,000. 11,570,267. 8,899,381.  2,670,886.* 


Organized 1874 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 1,000,000. 11,880,161. 8,595,024. 3,285,137.* 


Organized 1909 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


* * * * HOME OFFICE « 10 PARK PLACE * NEWARK, NEW JERSEY * * * 7 


Western Department Foreign Department Canadian Departments Southwestern Department Pacific Department 
120 So. LaSalle St. 111 John St. 465 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 912 Commerce St. 220 Bush St. 
Chicago, Illinois New York, New York 404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. Dallas, Texas San Francisco, Cal. 
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2resident Barbour Defends Private Saati e 
(Continued from Page 1) 


to work; who has the right and uses 
that right to invest it in any property 
or in any legitimate business which he 
believes will be profitable. For over 150 
years the United States has been a land 
of millions of capitalists, whose money 
has helped to develop our large indus- 
tries and businesses as well as myriads 
of little ones. Ask almost any of the 
ereat industrial corporations how many 
oi their shareholders own 100 shares or 
less of the common stock and you will 
nnd that in most cases small individual 
iiolders will far outnumber all the rest 
of them put together. 

“Fire insurance,” Mr. Barbour contin- 
ued, “is a good example of capitalism 
at work for everybody. Our business 
is made up of ordinary everyday peo- 
ple and it is ordinary everyday people 
that it deals with and protects through 
insurance, 

Business Rests on Private Ownership 

“The foundations of our business rest 
on the private ownership of property of 
all kinds; on the private investment of 
money; on the personal initiative of 
millions of people to earn a living, who 
in so doing increase the wealth of the 
nation. Fire insurance protects the 
property of rich and poor alike, without 
discrimination in price when the hazards 
and protection sought are essentially 


alike. It comes in contact with every 
kind of person and every type of prop- 
erty.” 


Mr. Barbour emphasized that fire in- 
surance was of the greatest usefulness 
to the small farmer, business man, man- 
ulacturer and the home owner, “for the 
simple reason that fire insurance is the 
only economic way they can protect 
themselves against the risk of losing 
what they have if fire occurs. 

“Ours is a neighborhood business. It 
is, also, a retail business. Well over 
one-half the number of all the fire in- 
surance policies issued in this country 
are on Amen and their contents. It is 
estimated that the average premium of 
such policies is about $6 per year. The 
areat bulk of all the policies issued and 
of the premiums received are for the 
protection of relatively small properties, 
such as are owned or are occupied by 
the average citizen. Insurance is of 
greatest value to people with small in- 
coines and small means, because it is an 
aid to them in the purchase of homes 
aud many other necessary or desirable 
things. Most people have to borrow 
money to buy or build homes and the 
protection of insurance is necessary as 
a safeguard to such loans.” 

Partner With Small Business 

Using the farmer as an example of 


how fire insurance companies are part- 
ners with small business, Mr. Barbour 
declared : 


\side from making insurance protec- 
tion available, we have helped him to 
plan his house and barns, silos, chicken 
houses and other equipment in such 
a way as to minimize the hazards to 
which they are subject. We have given 
him specific help in protecting his prop- 
erty from heating and lighting dangers, 
from the hazards of electricity, gas and 
oil and from spontaneous combustion. 
These things help to keep his plant in 
operation, so that he may produce the 
that make such an important 
contribution to our national life. And 
by preventing losses these services of 
the insurance companies to the indi- 
vidual reduce the cost of the insurance 
he maintains for his protection against 
loss i in case disaster does come. 

“This is one of the substantial public 
services which fire insurance companies 
perform through the medium of the 
National Board, our primary engineer- 
ing, educational and fact-finding body. 
It studies the causes, action and re- 
sults of fire, and seeks to inform the 
public of the hazards to life and prop- 
erty. Many tests are made by the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., which it 
sponsors. The Laboratories is not a 


zoods 





BARBOUR 


organization, but 


ROBERT P. 


fire insurance rather 
an all-industry institution. The conclu- 
sions relating to such standards as are 
approved are made available to all as 
a public service. The usefulness of its 
standards to the insurance business is 
incidental to their greater usefulness 
to the general public. Of far more sig- 
nificance is the safety of life which so 
many of these standards promote; also 
the conservation of created resources 
especially now in time of war when 
buildings, machinery and supplies of 
all kinds are of such great value and 
importance, 

Millions of Losses Paid Every Year 

“When a large or spectacular fire oc- 
curs the newspapers carry big headlines 
and often pictures of the burning prop- 
erty,” continued Mr. Barbour. “Large 
sums of money are mentioned and it is 
true that a great deal of created wealth 
goes up in smoke each year, too much 
for our national good. Reimbursing the 
owner for these great losses is a part 
of the usefulness of our business, but 
so is the payment for the small, un- 
spectacular losses that are happening 
every day to those to whom reimburse- 
ment means much. Additional evidence 
that ours is a retail business is the fact 
that of all losses due to fire paid by 
fire insurance companies, three-fourths 
of them amount to only $100 or less 
per loss, but don’t forget there are many 
millions of such little losses every year. 

“Naturally, the great manufacturing 
plants and warehouses and other large 
operations and concentrations of value 
are open to very large losses, and it is 
also a part of our work to provide in- 
surance protection for them. These 
large aggregations of values involve 
much more intensive recommendations 
of safety measures than the smaller 
properties. They are the subject of con- 
stant surveys, constant suggestions for 
removal or segregation of potential haz- 
ards, for improvements in construction, 
and for installation of safety devices for 
protection against fire or extinguishing 
fire if one occurs. 

Salvage Work Valuable in War and 


Peace 


“There is an interesting side of our 
work as a business of which little is 
heard publicly—namely, the salvaging 
and reconditioning of any values that 
may remain in products and wares after 
a fire or other disaster. Such work is 
carried on through the instrumentality 
of Underwriters Salvage Companies, 
with head offices in New York and Chi- 
cago, which maintain branches so locat- 
ed as to enable them to undertake sal- 
vage operations anywhere in the United 
States. Their facilities are available 





in connection with raw materials or fin- 
ished products, whether any insurance 
is involved or not. At the present time 
the Underwriters Salvage Co. of New 
York is engaged in reconditioning huge 
quantities of vital foodstuffs for the 
Federal Government. Salvage work re- 
quires long training, since it must deal 
promptly and efficiently with so many 
different kinds of goods. It has never 
been of more importance or value than 
now, when the conservation of all essen- 
tial materials is so vital. You have all 
heard of the magnificent job done in 
Fall River, where 20,000,000 pounds of 
rubber was recovered from what looked 
like a hopeless mass of debris. Some 
of that very rubber is now on tanks and 
jeeps and other military equipment help- 
ing in the war effort. 
Reasons for 40% Cut in Rates 

‘Tt is not due to chance that the 
average rate of fire insurance as a whole 
has gone down over 40% in the last 
thirty years. It is due to better con- 
struction, better protection and better 
housekeeping and an enlightened public 
which, under the leadership of the Na- 
tional Board, has supported the efforts 
of industry, management, state and 
municipal officials and the fire insurance 
companies to reduce the fire waste that 
is such a drain on our national re- 
sources and our taxable values.” 

Mr. Barbour called attention to the 
specific war contributions of the fire 
insurance companies and pointed out 
that since 1940 advisory bureaus on fire 
protection had been maintained in the 
Army and Navy Departments and with 
the Coast Guard. Also he stated that 
consulting engineers had been made 
available to the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. 

War Contributions of Fire Companies 

“First: Under dollar-a-year contracts 
the National Board has maintained ad- 
visory bureaus on protection against 
fire in both the Army and Navy De- 
partments since 1940,” said Mr. Barbour. 
“We are glad that our experience in 
methods of preventing and of fighting 
fire could be devoted to safeguarding the 
lives of those in training to fight for 
us. Only through the country-wide or- 
ganizations created and maintained by 
the fire insurance business was there an 
experienced body of men available for 
such engineering work in the protection 
of Government property. 

“Second: The world-wide scope of 
this war made it essential that America, 
‘the Arsenal of Democracy,’ have ships 
to transport men and supplies to the 
battle fronts and that the Navy have 
ships to guard them. An advisory bu- 
reau on protection against fire, composed 
of our engineers experienced in such 
work, was set up in the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks of the Navy. Its job was 
to survey and report on all Navy shore 
establishments and all private shipyards 
working on Government orders. 

“Third: After a number of serious 
waterfront fires had damaged or de- 
stroyed ships and piers, together with 
supplies destined for our overseas forces 
and for our allies, the Coast Guard was 
made responsible for the safety of ports 
and harbors and vessels therein. Our 
trained engineers are assisting in that 
work. 

“Fourth: We have also provided con- 
sulting engineer facilities to the Office 
of Civilian Defense, one of our engineers 
giving his entire time for the past year 
as chief fire consultant, and others are 
serving on some of the committees of 
that office. 

“In general,” he continued, “over a 
period of two and one-half years the 
fire protection engineers associated with 
the National Board, and with organiza- 
tions maintained by the fire insurance 
business in various parts of the country, 
visited a total of 2,373 different prop- 
erties vital to the war effort, have made 
6,576 surveys and reports and have spent 
229,600 man hours doing the job. 

“Through the cooperation of the Na- 
tional Bureau for Industrial Protection, 
fire, casualty and steam boiler insurance 


companies were able to offer their 
trained engineers for immediate action, 
Insurance companies of every ty)» con. 
tributed their specialists. A total of 
several thousand war plants wa- sery. 
iced and reports issued thereon, plants 
which might otherwise have becn ex. 
posed to the crippling loss of tine and 
waste from fire and accidents.” 
Anti-Trust Suit 

In.a review of the past year Mr. Bar. 
bour called attention to the indictmen: 
secured by the Department of Jusiice in 
Atlanta against the South-Eastery Un- 
derwriters Association, its fire insurance 
company members and certain individ 
uals, charging violations of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. In connection wit! this 
case he stated: 

“For seventy-five years the Supreme 
Court of the United States has repeat- 
edly held that neither fire insurance itselj 
nor the business of fire insurance js 


commerce. For over fifty years the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, directed to re- 
straints and monopolies in interstate 
commerce, has been upon the Federal 
statute books. Never before has the 
Department of Justice sought to apply 
the act to fire insurance. The bench, 


the bar and the public have accepted the 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States as meaning that the reg- 
ulation of insurance is a state preroga 
tive. 

“Every one of the forty-eight states 
regulates insurance. An insurance com 
pany must be licensed by the state if it 
wishes to do business therein. It has 
no choice. The indictment threatens not 
only the regulation by the states, but 
also the public’s interest in state regula- 
tion: and what it aims to do. 

“The National Board of Fire Under 
writers was not a party to the proceed- 
ings now in process in Atlanta, but as 
you already are aware the Department 
of Justice only recently has begun an- 
other investigation of our business, in 
which the board is included. The Na- 
tional Board, as we all know, has no part 
in the making of rates, nor anything 
to do with the commissions paid to 
agents, nor any supervision over the vari- 
ous regulatory organizations of the in- 
surance business that are authorized, 
permitted or required by state laws or 
regulations. For that matter it has no 
regulatory powers of any kind. 

“To citizens who believe in the Bill 
of Rights, in the guarantees of justice 
which the Constitution promises to the 
individual person and to the individual 
states, this action on the part of the 
Department of Justice seems a strange 
proceeding. What purpose can it serve 
when the fundamental question raised 
by the Department of Justice is alread) 
before the Federal court for adjudica 
tion? This country is at war!” 


Ready to Better Public Usefulness 


Declaring that fire insurance compat 
ies stand ready to improve their public 
usefulness and are prepared to play “our 
useful part in the world of tomorrow as 
well as in the world of today,” Mr. 
Barbour said: 

“Never before have the heads of this 
business of ours been so alert to the de- 
sirability of examining our product, our 
practices and our methods of doing |vus!- 
ness with the view to giving effect to 
improvements that are in the public in 
terest. 

“This great business of ours should 
play a useful part not merely in the 
conservation of our created resources 
and visible wealth, but also in the pres- 
ervation and development of the id. als 
for which our forebears gave their |i'¢s, 
and for which the younger gener:'i0n 
of today is making the great sacri'ice. 
Only if we retain these ideals can we be 
citizens of a country where private ‘1! 
tiative and private enterprise may fluut 
ish, unfettered by those forces which 
seek to circumscribe our lives; a coun'ry 
where our children may be free to «1 
joy ‘life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.’ To these ideals our busi ss 
pledges a full measure of support.” 
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Ogden Reports on Plan to Expedite 
Adjustments of Catastrophe Losses 


Harry F. Ogden, president, Fidelity & 
Guaranty Fire Corp., Baltimore, report- 
chairman of the committee on 


ing 
adjustments at the annual meeting of the 
National Board yesterday in New York 


City, said that the executive committee 


has approved a plan recommended by the 
committee on adjustments for handling 
a laree number of losses growing out of 
conflagrations, tornadoes and other cat- 
astrophes. 


The plan provides for the effective 


means for adjusting all such claims as 
expeditiously as possible and in a proper 
and economical manner, the report said. 
The committee expressed the hope that 
the plan will be given unqualified sup- 
port of all members of the board. 

Mr. Ogden pointed out that some plan 
for the efficient handling of catastrophe 
losses, important at all times, is impera- 
today in view of the shortages of 
manpower, transportation facilities 
office equipment. The proposed program 
in an effort to solve that 


tive 
and 


was devised 
problem. 


Questions of Contributions 


During the year, the report said, four 
cases. involving disagreement among 
companies over questions of contribu- 


tions or apportionment of claims were 
decided by the committee, making a to- 
tal of 157 cases which have been arbi- 
trated during the twenty-three years 
which have elapsed since facilities were 
first provided. 

The committee has approved a revision 
in the arbitration procedure which is ex- 
pected to extend its usefulness. Mr. 
Ogden said it is recognized that the ar- 
bitration service represents an important 
contribution to the conduct of the busi- 
ness from the point of view of the pub- 
lic as well as members of the board, 
adding: 

“Without arbitration facilities, disa- 
greement among companies with respect 
to contribution or apportionment of 
losses, but involving no question regard- 
ing the right of the insured to recover, 
would inevitably result in delays in pay- 
ment of claims to policyholders and, in 

me cases, even litigation might ensue. 


Arbitration Facilities Flexible 


“In exploring the matter, your com- 
inittee felt that our arbitration facilities 
ight be more extensively used if they 
rovided more flexibility in meeting 
irying conditions in different sections 
of the country.” 
Mr. Ogden said that since adoption in 
ay, 1938, of the arbitration agreement 
ith the Inland Marine Underwriters 
ssociation, a total of five cases has 
en submitted for consideration, two of 
em during the past year. 
\t the last annual meeting the com- 
ttee reported that a revision of rules 
Pplying to non-concurrent apportion- 
nts had been greatly reduced; in the 
‘st year only one question on the sub- 
t was submitted to the committee for 
view, 


Uniform Loss Notice 

lhe Association of Fire Underwriters 
Baltimore City has now been added 

) the organizations reported last year 

‘s distributing the uniform notice of loss 
orm and Mr, Ogden reported that the 
orm is now being used throughout the 
Ountry except in the territory of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pa- 
cific. In that territory, Mr. Ogden said, 


there is a uniform form, meeting the 
requirements peculiar to that area and 
the committee is of the opinion that no 
advantage would be derived from urging 
the Pacific board to adopt the National 
Board form in lieu of the one now in use. 

Mr. Ogden said the work of the com- 
mittee has been conducted without ex- 
pense during the past year. The execu- 
tive cormmittee has approved an ,appro- 
priation of $5,000 for the coming year 
which may conceivably be utilized in im- 
plementing the new plan for handling 
catastrophe losses. 


Committee on Uniform 
Accounting Makes Report 


The committee on uniform accounting 
reported at the annual meeting of the 
National Board yesterday that it held 
only one meeting during the past year. 
Officers and members of the executive 
committee of the Insurance Accountants 


Association were invited to attend and 
careful consideration was given to. rec- 
paces pce made by that association 
for changes in the annual statement 
blank. 

“Tt was the consensus of the meeting,” 
said the report, “that a smaller commit- 
tee be appointed to cooperate with a 
similar committee of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, giving 
careful consideration to recomenda- 
tions made by the Insurance Account- 
ants Association, with view to submit- 
ting joint recommendations on the sub- 
ject to the committee on blanks of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners a year hence. The special 
committee appointed for this purpose 
consists of J. J. Magrath, chairman; 
W.H. Emes and R. C. Angus, with D. R. 
Ackerman as a member ex officio. 

“This committee likewise served as a 
special committee to meet with the com- 
mittee on blanks of the National Asso 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners in 
New York on May 3 and 4, 1943. At that 
meeting substantially all of the recom- 
mendations made by your committee 
were adopted and, in addition, the com- 
mittee on blanks approved continuation 
of relief granted a year ago with respect 
to several items, particularly Schedules 
D, B, N and T appearing in the annual 
statement blank.” 











Insurance ce Company Ltd. 
90 John Street, New York 


W: are cooperating 


with the United States 
Government in _ placing 
War Damage insurance 
on homes, factories and 
other properties through- 
out the country. As a 
patriotic service, and 

protection of your local 
economy, agents and 
brokers should stress the 
importance of this worth- 


while protection to all 


property owners. 








Actuarial Bureau Reports 
On Activities of Past Year 


Cooperation received from the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners during the past year has 


made it possible for the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters to supply the su- 
pervisory authorities with essential sta- 
tistical information despite depleted per- 
sonnel and needs of the government for 


office machinery, the actuarial bureau 
committee of the board reported at its 
annual meeting yesterday. Harold ( 
Conick, assistant U. S. manager of the 
Royal-Liverpool Groups, is chairman. 
Following several conferences, ad re 
port said, the executive committee ol 
the National Association of sie ince 


Commissioners adopted a resolution urg 
ing, at least for the duration, that in 
surance supervisory officials extend max 
imum cooperation to the companies. 

As a result, a number of recommen 
dations to conserve time and equipment 
were made to the commissioners at their 
December meeting and a majority of 
them were adopted and, in addition, a 
number of states agreed to waive or 
modify many of their requirements. 

“By the action taken a year ago 
said the report, “in dispensing with ad- 
juster’s loss reports where the aggre- 
gate amount of loss involved is under 
$50, the bureau is currently receiving 
adjuster’s loss reports at the rate of 
slightly less than 1,300 per day which 
amounts to a reduction of approximately 
58% of the number formerly received. 

“The review undertaken in the 
information service for the purpose of 
eliminating obsolete material has result- 
ed in the cancellation of 6,539 cases and, 
although the normal issue of new cards 
usually amounts to about 100 per week, 


loss 


there has been a reduction in the num 
ber of cards maintained in the loss in 
formation service index from 183,000 to 


177,000.” 


Committee on Conferences 


With Other Cos. Reports 


The conference committee with other 
insurance companies, of which Vice 
President Laurence FE. Falls of the 


Newark is chairman, r¢ 
that “the committee 
company organiza 
tions and agents’ associations in the dis 
semination of information helpful to 
wards a better understanding of the 
inter-relationship of the kinds of insur 
ance written by insurance companies, 
other than life insurance. We are happy 
to report that in every instance, during 
the last year, where divergent opinions 
of the companies writing these different 
classes of insurance have been laid be 
fore us, the exchange of views has re 
sulted in constructive accord. 

“We gratefully acknowledge 
operation which we have received 
our associates who represent the Asso 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Execu 
tives. We again extend to them our de 
sire to join with them in the work of 
this committee for greater service to 
our business through unified viewpoint. 

“The appointment of this committee 
in 1938 arose from recognition that in 
surance companies writing casualty in 
surance, fire insurance and marine insur 
ance serve the same policyholders, fre 
quently through the same local agencies, 
and often under policies of companies 
owned by the same stockholders. The 
managements of these companies recog 
nize that their primary responsibility is 
to the insuring public—to serve them 
faithfully and efficiently; and yet the 
conduct of each of these kinds of insur 
ance is highly technical, and the laws 
do not permit all of them to be written 
by one insurance company. 

“To harmonize our activities and our 
operations in the interest of policyhold 
ers, agents and stockholders, the com- 
mittee on conference with other insur- 
ance companies seeks to resolve differ- 
ences of opinion and method as between 
these three kinds of insurance carriers.” 
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Patterson Commends 
Proposed Texas Form 


ADDRESSES TEXAS AGENTS 


Calls Old Form Ghesdne Lauds Auto 
Liability Policy; Talks on Government 
and Private Enterprise 


Edwin W. Patterson of Col- 
University, New York City, who 
is visiting distinguished professor of law 


Professor 
umbia 
at the University of Texas at Austin 
during the spring semester, speaking be- 
fore the meeting of the 
Association of Insurance Agents at 


Texas 


Aus- 


annual 


tin, May 19, predicted that the extent 
to which government will encroach on 
the field of private business enterprise 


will depend in large measure upon the 
success attained by business men in pro- 
viding through private enterprise just 
and efficient means for the satisfaction 
of public needs. 

He cited the proposed Texas standard 
fire insurance policy, the subject of his 
address, as one example of the need for 
improvement in business methods, say- 
ing it is substantially the same as the 
new New York standard which is to be- 
come effective July 1. Professor Pat- 
terson played an important role in form- 
ulating the New York form. 

He said that some in his audience may 
feel that the Texas proposal is inoppor- 


tune in the midst of total war when the 
people are harassed by legal restrictions; 
that the proposal may seem to be merely 


placed on the 
companies 


another burden to be 

shoulders of the fire insurance 
and their agents. 

Post-war Future 

“Some of you,” he said, “may see in 

it another encroachment of government 

upon business. What does the post-war 


future hold forth for private oaana? 
Will the governments — national, state 
and local—continue on from regulation 


of business to engaging in business ac- 
tivities which will oust the private enter- 
prise from the fields? If there be any 
here who have such fears or doubts, I 
offer them as my confident predictions 
three propositions : 

“First, that the American people will 
not accept communism or any variety of 
totalitarian government during our lives 
or during the lives of our children. The 
economic dogmatism and political intol- 
erance of these alien creeds will continue 
to be wholly incompatible with the na- 
tive humanism and practical sense of the 
\merican people. 

“Secondly, our governments will con- 
tinue to regul: ite the business and in- 
dustrial life of the nation and even to 
go into business where necessary. [or 
instance, in the Cre century war 
risks were insured, at all, by private 
insurers at Lloyd’s. Today. 1 no one ques- 


tions the propriety of the Federal gov- 
ernment’s insuring property against 
damage from enemy attacks, or insuring 


against death in the armed forces of the 
nation, 
Future Not Predetermined 

“Thirdly, the extent to which govern- 
ment further encroaches upon private 
business will depend in large part upon 
how well business men do their jobs. It 
is a mistake for any one to suppose that 
the future of private enterprise in the 


United States is predetermined or fore- 


ordained. What we choose to do today 
or tomorrow may help to shape the fu- 
ture.” 

Professor Patterson said that in de- 
termining the merits of the proposal to 
adopt a new form of fire insurance pol- 
icy, the present form used in Texas, sim- 
ilar to the old New York standard 
superseded twenty-five years ago, should 
be considered. 

“This old policy,” he said, “contains 
more technical conditions, more pitfalls 
for the policyholders, than any other 
insurance contract ever devised by the 
wit of man. It was drawn up by a group 
of insurance company lawyers and it re- 
flects the extreme legalism of the period 
of American history after the Civil War. 
That was the era when Wall Street got 
its buccaneering reputation, when public 
utilities adopted a ‘public-be-damned’ at- 
titude, and when courts were content to 
rest their decisions on procedural tech- 
nicalities. When we compare the old 
New York form with the insurance pol- 
icy forms of an earlier period or a later 
period, the disparity is striking. . 


Praises Auto Policy 


“Compare the present Texas fire policy 
with the present Texas automobile lia- 
bility policy. The latter, standardized by 
insurance company lawyers in 1936 and 
successively revised through 1941, is a 
simple, non-technical contract. Despite 
the fact that it involves a complex, three- 
party arrangement, it contains very few, 
if any, pitfalls for the insured. It is 
probably the most just and efficient pol- 
icy form yet devised.” 

Professor Patterson pointed out the 
anachronisms of the present Texas fire 
policy—the “moral hazard” warranties 
and conditions. He expressed the opin- 
ion that a crook clever enough to con- 
ceal his incendiarism would also be clever 
enough to make sure that none of the 
policy conditions were violated and that 
the “way to catch a crook is by police- 
men, not printing presses.” He contin- 
ued: 

“Two stock arguments in reply to 
such observations are, first, that the 
printed endorsements added to the 
standard form usually ‘waive’ most or 
all of these warranties; and second, that 
reputable insurance companies use these 
clauses only when necessary to defeat 
fraudulent or unjust claims. As to the 
first, if these clauses are inserted in the 
policy form only to be rendered nuga- 
tory by printed endorsements, then their 
deletion will at least save printing ex- 
pense. But there is good evidence that 
they are not always ‘waived’. Professor 
George Goble of the University of IIli- 
nois several years ago, investigating the 
legal status of 581 policies in a univer- 
sity community, found 28 per cent of 
them were void because, though the 
property was jointly owned, as by hus- 
band and wife, they were insured in the 
name of one spouse only. The ‘uncon- 
tional and ownership’ clause ren- 
dered these policies void from the very 
beginning, 


sole 


Unjust Claims 


“As to the argument that the insur- 
ance companies use these clauses only 
to defeat ‘unjust’ claims, the trouble is, 
who decides what is unjust? Under this 
arrangement, the insurance company— 
or rather, someone in its adjustment de- 
partment or bureau—decides what claims 

are ‘unjust. But centuries ago laws 





were adopted and courts were estab- 
lished to decide, as between man and 
man, what is just or unjust. Insurers 


should not have a special ‘no-man’s land’ 
where they alone determine their duties. 
\s Lord Justice Scrutton said, ‘There 
must be no Alsatia in England where the 
Kine’s writ does not run.’ 

“The proposed Texas standard fire 
solicy omits these moral hazard condi- 
tions. It also omits the explosives clause 
contained in the old policy. No longer 
will the Texas householder be inhibited 
from keeping Greek fire on his premises; 
no longer will he be forbidden, on pain 
of forfeiture, to fill his kerosene lamns 
within ten feet of an electric light! The 
deletion of these clauses, based on the 
technology of sixty years ago, will afford 
added protection not only to tenants or 
occupants, but also to landlords, who 
have more than once found their policies 
avoided by the inflammables or explo- 
sives kept by their tenants.” 





CONN. AGENTS MEET JUNE 16 


Excellent Speaking Program Arranged 
for Mid-Summer Gathering at 
Waterbury Country Club 


The Connecticut Association of Insur- 
ance Agents will hold its mid-summer 
meeting at the Waterbury Country Club 
at Waterbury on Wednesday, June 16. 
With President Edwin S. Cowles, Jr., of 
Hartford presiding the meeting will start 
at 10:45 a.m. with reports of the mem- 
bership, legislative and public relations 
committees, R. J. Owen, New England 
district manager for the First Bancredit 
Corp., will speak on financing term pol- 
icy premiums. Jesse W. Randall, vice 
president of the Travelers, will close the 
morning session with a talk on the new 
comprehensive personal liability policy. 

Following luncheon the Connecticut 
Insurance Commissioner will speak to be 
followed by Russell A. Algire, vice presi- 
dent of the National Surety, who will 
talk on the new burglary policy. A. 
Barthelmes, inland marine secretary of 
the North British & Mercantile Group, 
will discuss the personal effects floater 
policy and how to meet the competition 
of the new residence burglary policy. 
The meeting will adjourn around 3 p.m., 
the balance of the afternoon being de- 
voted to golf. 

Convenient train and bus service from 
Stamford, Bridgeport and New Haven 
to Waterbury is expected to enable the 
majority of members of the state asso- 
ciation to attend the meeting. 





PITTSBURGH WOMEN MEET 


Ella R. Minnis, president of the In- 
surance Women of Pittsburgh, was elect- 
ed a delegate to the national convention 
of the Insurance Women of America, it 
was announced at a recent meeting of 
the association. A second delegate will 
be named later by the executive board. 
Miss Minnis presented before the meet- 
ing an invitation for the insurance wom- 
en to join the Pittsburgh Business Wom- 
en’s Club which was accepted. The In- 
surance Women of Pittsburgh is the first 
group, incidentally, to be admitted to the 
Pittsburgh Business Women’s Club since 
its organization. 





TO PUSH WDC COVERAGE 


The Insurance Exchange of Los An- 
geles, which has taken a prominent part, 
through its member agents and brokers, 
in the handling of War Damage Cor- 
poration insurance, will repeat its pro- 
cedure of 1942 and will run a full page 
advertisement regarding the necessity of 
renewal in all the daily papers of June &. 
The exchange members desiring to have 
their names appear in the ads will be 
accorded that privilege. 





GEORGIA ASSOCIATION ELECTS 

William Fambrough, Columbus, was 
elected president of the Georgia Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents at its annual 
meeting at Atlanta, May 20. Joseph Bar- 
rett, Dalton, was named first vice pres- 
ident and James C. Dunlap, Atlanta, 
treasurer. 





WHITE ¢ CAMBY: 


SOLICITS 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


e 

Fire... Casualty 
Automobile... Burglary 
Inland...Jowelry 


50 East 424 St. 
Murray Hill 
2-6611 








North British Issues Lucas 
Booklet on Fire Policy 


The North British & Mercantile js 
making available complimentary in book- 
let form the address by Julian Lucas, 
president of Davis, Dorland & Co. of 
New York City, on the revised New 
York standard fire policy presented at 
the recent convention of the New York 
State Association of Local. Agents at 
Syracuse. He interprets and analyzes 
in layman’s language the features and 
conditions of the new policy which be- 
comes effective on July 1 

Mr. Lucas is a recognized authority 
on fire insurance policies. He served as 
advisor to the policy revision committee 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners under the chairmanship 
of Louis H. Pink, then New York In- 
surance Superintendent. He is also a 
past president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Brokers. In 1939 he 
completed fifty years in insurance. 





Canadian Agents’ Ass’n 
Hits Tax Inequalities 


Charging that mutual fire and casualty 
insurance companies in Canada are not 
bearing their fair share of taxation, due 
to inequalities in the present taxation 
set-up, the Canadian Federation of In 
surance Agents has decided to forward 
a resolution to proper governmental au- 
thorities asking that proper readjustment 
of this tax situation be made. This is 
revealed in a statement issued through 
J. E. Proctor, chairman of the federa 
tion. 





AGENTS NAME HERMAN HAAS 


Herman J. Haas, Atlanta, was named 
chairman at the organization meeting 
of the Southeastern Committee of Local 
Insurance Agents held at Atlanta last 
week, attended by officers of state as- 
sociations of agents in Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Florida and 
Alabama, the states comprising the ter- 
ritory of the South-Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association. Sherman G. Otsiot, 
Raleigh, manager of the North Carolina 
association, was named secretary-treas- 
urer. The purpose of the organization 
is to provide machinery for conferences 
with companies. 





ELECTS JOHN K. BAINBRIDGE 


John K. Bainbridge was elected prvesi- 
dent of the Richmond County (N. Y.) 
Local Agents Association at its meet'ng 
at Staten Island last week. Harry A. 
Sock was elected vice president ; L. Wal- 
do Horton, secretary-treasurer, and ‘‘I- 
wood E. Doyle, director for three years. 





BERGER WITH DOYLE AGENCY 


William J. Berger has been appoinicd 
head underwriter and manager of ‘he 
Francis A. Doyle Agency, 123 Will:am 
St, New York City. To accept this 
post, he has resigned as assistant to ‘ re 
executive secretary of Joerns & Frenc 
Inc., a position he has held for the a 
twenty-three years. 
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Insurance Women Issue 
Program for Milwaukee 

MEETING SET FOR JUNE 16-19 

M-s. Doyle Will Preside; North to Make 


Keynote Address; Speeches to Cover 
Variety of Subjects 








rhe National Association of Insurance 
Women announces completed plans for 
its annual meeting to be held at the 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, June 16-19. 
The first general session will be opened 
We a at 2 p. m., with Mrs. Ada V. 
Dovle, Caldwell, N. J., president, in the 


PR 

following the invocation by Thomas 
B. Lyter, D. D., Washington Park Pres- 
byterian Church, Milwaukee, Acting 
Mayor John L. Bohn will make the ad- 
dress of welcome, with response by 
Claire B. McCurry, Paterson, N. J., and 
ereetings by Margaret Nukow, presi- 
dent, Insurance Women of Milwaukee. 

Mrs. Doyle will then deliver the report 
of the administration, followed by a 
memorial tribute to Ethel Brink by 
\nnabelle Cowden, Denver. Miss Brink, 
of the Rice & Carthill Agency, Tulsa, 
Okla., was first vice president of the or- 
ganization when she died on Christmas 
Eve of last year. She was succeeded by 
Clara A. MacCubbin, United States 
Kidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore. 


Baxter Brown to Speak 


Concluding the first session will be an 
address by Baxter C. Brown, resident 
vice president of the Fidelity & Deposit 
Co. at Kansas City, Mo 

David A. North, New Haven, Conn., 
president, National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, will deliver the keynote 
address of the convention at the opening 
of the second session on Thursday at 
9.00 a.m. 

Will S. Ellis, interpreter, Chicago ad- 
visory committee on war damage, will 
- ak on “War Damage Insurance,” and 
* S. Dauwalter, assistant general man- 
ager, National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, will speak on “Your Stake in the 
National Board.” 


Mrs. Mayer’s Quiz Session 


Mrs. Elsie B. Mayer, Denver, first 
president of the association, will con- 
clude the session with a quiz, assisted by 
Merle Webster, Kansas City, Mo., and 
(ladys Hobson, Tampa, Fla. 

Doris Mundt, Sioux City, Iowa, will 
serve as parliamentarian at the Thurs- 
day afternoon session when officers’ and 
committee reports will be heard and new 
committees appointed. 

The following will deliver addresses at 
the Friday morning session: 

John H. Carney, Wisconsin district 
iInanager, United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co, “Burglary Insurance”; William 
I Somerville, assistant secretary, St. 

iaul-Mercury Indemnity Co., “Compre- 
heieiiien Personal Liability”; George W. 
Scott, educational director, National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, “Educa- 
tion,” 

Educational Forum 


Mr. Scott’s address will open an edu- 
cational forum, Berneeda Faulk, Wichita, 
Kan., will give her report as chairman 
of the educational committee and there 
will be a presentation of case histories 
of local clubs. 

The afternoon meeting will be opened 
with a business session followed by an 
address by Oscar Beling, superintendent, 
agency systems department, Royal-Liv- 
erpool Groups, on “Insurance Manage- 
ment in Wartime.” A symposium, “Pull- 
ing Together in Wartime,” will be con- 
ducted by V. J. Sullivan, Tulsa, Okla., 
Sabina Curran, St. Paul, Minn., and 
Ella Minnis, Pittsburgh. 

The closing session on Saturday morn- 
ing will be a business session with elec- 
tion of officers, presentation of invita- 
tions for the 1944 annual meeting and 
installation of officers. The oaths of 
office will be administered by Ralph L. 
Martin, president, Milwaukee Board of 
Hire Underwriters. 





NFPA MEMBERSHIP DOUBLES 





Chairman Rainey of Membership Com- 
mittee Reports 7,143, Highest in 
History of Organization 
H. E. C. Rainey, chairman, member- 
ship committee, National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, reports that the pres- 
ent membership of 7,143 is the highest 
in the history of the organization. It 

is now more than double that of 1933. 

The goal of 7,000 by the close of the 
fiscal year set at the annual meeting of 
the association at Atlantic City in May, 
1942, has now been surpassed. 

Since Pearl Harbor, 1,881 new mem- 
bers have been added, largely from war 
industries in the United States and Can- 
ada, indicating the importance of the 
association in the war effort. More than 
10% of recent additions have come from 
the United States Army and Navy. Since 
the Cocoanut Grove disaster at Boston 
last November, many city building in- 
spectors and architects have become 
members. 

The association is international in char- 
acter and the demand for its services 
and literature are world-wide and Mr. 
Rainey predicts a vast increase in the 
international membership after the war. 





JOINS TRAVELERS FIRE 





H. E. Hagen Made Fire Survey Engi- 
neer at Chicago; Has Been with the 
Chicago Board for Seventeen Years 

Hilding E. Hagen of Chicago has been 
appointed fire survey engineer for the 
Travelers Fire and the Charter Oak Fire 
in Chicago. 

Mr. Hagen, who goes to the Travelers 
and Charter Oak from the Cook County 
Inspection Bureau, attended Armour In- 
stitute of Technology for two years. He 
then transferred to Northwestern Uni- 
versity, where he received his B.S. de- 
gree. After receiving this degree he 
continued at Northwestern University 
Law School, graduating from that insti- 
tution. Following his graduation he was 
admitted to the bar in Illinois. 

While studying law he worked half- 
days with the Chicago Board of Under- 
writers in the inspection and engineer- 
ing department. After graduation he 
continued on a full-time basis with the 
Chicago Board (now the Cook County 
Inspection Bureau) and has been asso- 
ciated with it for seventeen years. 

Mr. Hagen is intimately acquainted 
with the Dean schedule. He has had 
experience in all types of special haz- 
ards, as well as sprinklered risks, and 
at the present time is in charge of Dean 
Schedule Raters, as well as the super- 
vision of forms and average rate appli- 
cations. 

William G. Goldsmith, formerly engi- 
neer in the Chicago office, now is on 
leave of absence from the office, serving 
as captain in the United States Army. 





Phoenix Field Changes 


J. J. Elder, who has been state agent 
in the Carolinas for the Connecticut 
Fire, has been appointed as successor 
to the late John W. Friend and will 
represent the Phoenix - Connecticut - 
Equitable group of companies in Vir- 
ginia, relinquishing supervision over 
North and South Carolina. His head- 
quarters are in the American Building, 
Richmond, Va. 

J. Bruce Crater has been appointed 
state agent for the Connecticut for the 
Carolinas to succeed Mr. Elder. His 
headquarters are in the Commercial 
National Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


TORONTO FIRE LOSSES HIGH 


Toronto’s fire losses were the highest 
in eighteen years, according to the 1942 
report of Fire Chief George Sinclair. 
They surpassed the previous year’s loss 
by $46,678 to bring the record damage 
to $1,677,502. The fire loss is listed as 
follows: Buildings $603,248, contents 
$975,980, unreported fire loss $98,274. 
Five lives were lost against seven the 
year previous. 











PRORI 


PERSONAL 


Tur field of Personal Insurance is 
both broad and fertile. There never has 





been so large a national income in our 
history . . . or so keen a sense of values, 
sharpened by scarcity of consumer goods. 

You have protection, security, peace- 
of-mind to offer a most receptive and appre- 
ciative market. If you are a P. F. & M. 
Agent, your profit opportunities in this very 
promising field are reinforced by the active 
cooperation of a strong, progressive, suc- 


cessful organization. 





PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


1600 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Service Offices located in principal Cities 


Complete nationwide insurance facilities for Agents and Brokers 
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Most Buyers To Renew 
War Damage Insurance 


AMA PANEL SO INDICATES 





Blanchard Leads Group on “The Buyer 
Answers”; Blast Bureaucracy, Nuisance 
Claims, Countersignature Laws 


Taking as a criterion the consensus of 
ie members of the panel of the :nsur- 
division of the American Manage- 
ment Association at its session May 26, 
the majority of large buyers of insur- 
ance will renew their War Damagge Cor- 
poration insurance upon expiration on 
or after July 1. 

WDC was one of a number of subjects 
considered from the buyer’s viewpoint 
at the panel on “The Buyer Answers,” 
based on questions submitted by mem- 
bers, conducted by Ralph H. Blanchard, 
professor of insurance, School of Busi- 
ness, Columbia University. The fol- 
lowing served as the panel: 

Henry Anderson, Paramount 


1 
t} 
t 


ance 


Pictures, 


Inc.. New York City; Kenneth C. Bell, 
vice president, Chase National Bank, 
New York City; A. P. Lange, Hale 
Brothers Stores, Inc., San Francisco; 
Paul H. Schindler, Youngstown Sheet 


& Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio; W. A. 
Sullivan, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Kan 
sas City, Mo.; L. H. Wiggers, Proctor 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 

Summary of Answers 

Following is the summary of the an 
swers to some of the leading questions 
on which the opinions of members of 
the panel were supplemented by offer- 
ings from the floor: 

On the question of the necessity for 
the large business organization to main 
tain an insurance division under an in- 
surance specialist, the answer was that it 
is the business of such specialist to sell 
to management the coverage he buys 
and that it would be unfair to place that 
burden on the agent or broker. 

The buyer has a direct concern in the 
financial set-up of his carrier, the chief 
concern being the ratio of capital and 
surplus to unearned premium reserve, a 
speaker said. Instant liquidity is more 
important in fire than in casualty insur- 
ance, as the fire loss should be paid in- 
stantly and in cash whereas casualty pay 
ments may cover a period of time. The 


NAIA Leaders at Meeting in New York 


PN 





Members of the executive and public relations committees of the National 


Association of Insurance Agents met in New York City last week. 
are seen here seated around the conference table. 
L. A. Grier, Spartanburg, S. C., public relations chairman; Hunter 


Most of these 
They are, seated, left to right: 
3rown, Pensa- 


cola, Fla.; Harry Perk, Jr., Los Angeles, Cal.; Vice-President Fred A. Moreton, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; President David A. North, New Haven, Conn.; W. Ray 


Thomas, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Standing, left to right: Judge B. Miller, New York, secretary; George DuR. 


Fairleigh, New York, treasurer-assistant secretary; 
chairman, finance committee; Herman LD. Wolff, Easton, Pa.; Harold 
W. McGee, Los Angeles, Cal.; Stuart Ragland, Richmond, Va.; L. C. 


Pals. N.Y. 


Russell M. L. Carson, Glens 


Hilgemann, 


Milwaukee, Wis., chairman FIA committee. 


buyer also has a direct interest in his 
company’s reinsurance program, partic- 
ularly its net retention, opinion was ex- 
pressed, and insurance companies should 
understand this interest and their oppo- 
sition to having the buyer familiar with 
this item should be withdrawn. 
Nuisance Claims 

One of the most spirited discussions 
centered around nuisance claims. It was 
the decided consensus that the industrial- 
ist or business concern should discourage 
payment of such claims, even to the ex- 
tent of litigation which proves more cost- 
ly than the claim itself. One speaker 
said that in the case of products liability, 
such claims can develop into an organ 
ized racket and the reputation of the 
business itself suffers if unwarranted 


claims are paid. 

The insurance manager’s hardest prob- 
lem, it developed, lies not with insurance 
companies or producers, but with the re- 
luctance or negligence of those in au- 
thority over a widely scattered series of 
plants to keep the insurance division in- 
formed when new construction or build- 
ing improvements are undertaken or new 
equipment is installed. This question is 
particularly grave with respect to addi- 
tional boiler and machinery equipment 
which may produce disastrous results if 
uninsured. The answer was given as au- 
tomatic and blanket boiler and machinery 
coverage. 

On the question of resident agency 
countersignature laws, the opinion pre- 
vailed that for the most part the count- 
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Departments— 
CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH 
SAN FRANCISCO 
KANSAS CITY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
PHILADELPHIA 
MONTREAL 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York 
Organized 1913 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 


Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 


MANAGER 
92 William Street, New York 


Losses paid exceed Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars 

















ersigning agent gives no service; that 
where he does the buyer is glad to com- 
pensate him, but that the buyer should 
have the privilege of making his own 
choice of broker or agent and no! be 
forced to pay commission to any 0 ‘jer. 
One speaker spoke of these laws is a 
“legalized racket,” forced on the buyer 
through “pressure groups” of organized 
agents. ; 
Credit to Insurance Press 
One speaker, whose insurance dey rt- 
ment is departmentalized, talking on the 


question of insurance division organi/a-’ 


tion, said that he relies largely on the 
insurance press for advance informat/on, 
so that when a new form is placed on 
the market the division has knowledve 
of it. He said that in his department 
somebody undertakes to assimilate jhe 
information in the insurance press, both 
as to new policy forms and changes in 
insurance company management. 

On the question of war damage insur. 
ance, majority opinion was that it should 
be renewed. However, one speaker ex- 
pressed the attitude of the management 
of his organization as being “lukewarm” 
toward it, and another said his company 
probably will reserve decision until about 
June 20. A spokesman representing a 
financial institution said his company 
would continue to carry WDC insurance 
and to urge its mortgagors to protect 
their own interests, but the company 
would pick up the slack. 

The matter of Federal invasion of in 
surance brought forth expressions of sat 
isfaction that at last the buyers had an 
opportunity to express their views. One 
speaker said that heretofore Government 
representatives have done all of the ‘avi 
tating and the insurance people all of 

(Continued on Page 28) 


AMA Forum 


(Continued from Page 16) 


electrical discharge or followed it. Othe: 
speakers argued the evidence must show 
clearly that the burning came after tli 
electrical disturbance or else there is no 
liability. 

In this case the generator, twelve 
years old, was used principally for stand 
by service. Some speakers contended 
that age and little use called for exten 
sive depreciation charges. Others said 
depreciation should be considered as a 
very minor item as generators are kept 
in good repair and therefore their valu 
is maintained at a relatively high level 

Boiler Installations 

Another problem was as follows: 

“Two new water tube boilers wer 
installed and were being given thei 
performance tests by the contractor's 
operators. The boilers were insured }\ 
the plant owner under an extended boile: 
policy when they were put into opera 
tion. The contractor’s operator blocked 
the automatic controls, opened the blow 
off valves slightly and checked out for 
midnight lunch at the plant gate guar 
house. 

“The owner’s engineer investigated 
the boilers because of a falling steai 
pressure about 1:30 a.m. and found th: 
boilers seriously damaged.” 

The first question was whether thi 
cost of restoring them is covered. |! 
was held the loss was payable wheth« 
the damage was done deliberately or no! 

The second question was whether th: 
extra cost of shipping the tubes by ex 
press and installing them on an over 
time basis was covered. The majorit; 
of those speaking said it would be cov 
ered under the new form. 

A controversial discussion arose 0! 
the point whether an insured had weak 
ened his chances of recovery for restora 
tion cost by signing the customary “hold 
harmless” agreement with the contrac 
tor, thus removing an insurer’s rights © 
subrogation. Several speakers held firm 
ly to the point that an assured canno! 
sign away subrogation rights withou! 
affecting his chances of recovery whil: 
others said that as “hold harmless” con- 
tracts are usual when contractors instal 
boilers an insurance company has to 
pay the loss whether it has or has not! 
rights of subrogation. 
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Sir Frederick Pascoe Rutter Gives 


Views on 


Frederick Pascoe Rutter, governor 
chairman of the London & Lanea- 


an 
ive and one of the outstanding insur- 
ance executives of Great Britain, re- 
vealed at the company’s annual meeting 
recently in London that premiums had 
‘ncreased £1,448,122 and net surplus 
(24.972. The fire department yielded a 
net credit of £314,372 and the accident 
account £195,953. Marine business, with 
premiums of £3,769,682, an increase of 
£1.308,912, showed a net loss of £269,- 
353. The main part of the marine busi- 
ness, he said, comes from the United 
States where “we have been so ably 


represented by Chubb & Son for the 
Marine, and by W. J. Roberts & Co, 
Inc., for the Standard. 

Sir Frederick devoted a considerable 
part of his annual report to a discus- 
sion of post-war problems, including so- 


cial security and the transition from 
war to peace. On these subjects he said 
in part: 


Social Security 

“In the midst of this all-absorbing war, 
the minds of our statesmen, our mem- 
bers of Parliament, indeed of the whole 
country, have been directed to the seri- 
ous question of want; not now—but when 
the fighting is over. And much study 
has been devoted to the laudable—if aca- 
demical—report which has been so ex- 
haustively debated and will be debated 
still more. A document of altruistic 
value, the underlying motive of which 
has the sympathy of our insurance com- 
munity. For, insurance means protec- 
tion. The only question is how that 
protection can be attained. Social Se- 
curity is not merely a pat phrase, but 
something which must affect all of us, 
not only the poor but the poor rich. 

“But any national effort such as that 
which has been launched is doomed to 
disappointment if its bearings are not 
very carefully and even critically weighed 
up. 

“And so, there are two thoughts which 
| may put into words. First, it should 
be remembered that before the war, and 
still more since it began, we have been 
spending over five hundred million a 
vear upon social services. No country can 
heat it. Those millions have come from 
taxation from top to bottom — mostly 
from the top. And everybody now real- 
izes that if only one-fifth of all those 
millions had been devoted to the 
‘trengthening of our armaments, we 
should now be saving ourselves many 
millions of wartime expenditure 
ind should thus have been enabled the 
hetter to face and overcome the storm 

rough which we are passing. 


iore 


Must Avoid Baseless Optimism 
“Now, we are face to face, not with 
dealism, but with grim realism. After 
lie last war, we fell into the pit of finan- 
al myopia, when we failed to see the 
wood for the trees. After this war we 
ust at all costs avoid the suicide of 
enseless, baseless optimism, which would 
ntice the country to its ruin. 

“And, when the term ‘vested interests’ 
s quoted as if it were an_ infectious 
iscase, it must be remembered that 
ose vested interests, as they are called, 
ave been the outcome, the fruit, of 
i€ cooperation of labor and capital, of 
, iterprise and work of individuals 
! companies such as this, which have 
cn the source and fibre of our past 
‘ernational prosperity. Why! vested 
nterests in the main represent the best 


brains and energy of the people in this 


r any country. 
rhe second problem then, is, not how 


we are going to spend our money, but 


W we are going to earn it. It would 
not only foolish but very wrong to 


make a will providing for a lot of annu- 
— S without the money or the prospect 
of the money to pay for them. 


The problem, therefore, in the middle 


War and Post-war Problems 


of this devastating war, to the issue of 
which all our thoughts and actions should 
be devoted, is at present insoluble. It 
will certainly not be solved by a swollen 
and overloaded bureaucracy; a bureau- 
cracy inevitable in wartime, but which, 
if we are to recover, must be the first 
object after the war to cut to the bone. 
For it tends to stultify that fierce full- 
time free indusrial enterprise and effort 
which must be the basis for the restora- 
tion of our international trade, without 
which we cannot live. * * * 
From War to Peace 

“As for the war, I can but express 
what has been my dominant thought 
throughout. This is no ordinary war. 
It is a culmination, the climax of what 
has been brewing for quite forty years. 
Both sides have declared that there can 
be no compromise. Therefore, and in 
any case, it must be a long war. For 
it will take time, much time, to extermi- 
nate the canker of distorted fanaticism 
which has possessed both Germany and 


Japan in their vain assumption that they 


could in their respective spheres domi- 
nate the world. And, even when their 
collapse becomes obvious and the aban- 
donment of their stolen goods is com- 
plete, there will still be much mopping 
up to be done, before and not after the 
great peace settlement—which, it is to 
be fervently hoped, will give the quietus 
to the vicious despotism which has been 
so flagrantly displayed and so cruelly 
exercised. 

“For no despotic government can last 
long. It is doomed to failure in the long 
run. All history tells us that. And, 
for such countries as the United States 
and our own, it would be the acme of 
absurdity. The very word freedom is a 
mockery if, after the war, we were to 
be so regimented as to destroy the basic 
principles of democracy—the antithesis 
of dictatorship. 

“And so I say nothing about the after- 
math—it is all so hypothetical and will 
probably be very different in many as- 
pects from what we now suppose. San- 
guine and fanciful hopes and_ theories 
may lead to bitter disappointment. There 
is only one course ahead—that this gen- 
eration must continue its bravery—its 
stubbornness — its determination to 
achieve that consummation, which, it 
may be, only the next generation will 
inherit. 

“Give then, a far-seeing government— 
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a government which we must pray can 
probe the future and its needs with jud'- 
cial fairness and wisdom—when_ the 
wicked cease from troubling, when the 
dark days are over, when we can breathe 
again in a freeworld—it is my _ belief 
that British insurance, with its experi 
ence and its tentacles in every quarter 
of the globe, will again prove to be one 
of the main props of this country’s en 
terprise and its renewed prosperity.” 


CHICAGO WOMEN’S ELECTION 
Kathleen Seldher Chisem as Distaff 


Association President; Sadie 
Hoffman Vice President 

The Insurance Distaff Executives 
Association of Chicago held its annual 
dinner meeting May 20 and elected the 
following slate of officers presented by 
Myrtle C. Buck, National Fire, chairman 
of the nominating committee: 

President, Kathleen L. Belcher, Con 
stitution Reinsurance and Unity Fire; 
vice president, Sadie M. Hoffman, Un 
derwriters’ Laboratories; secretary, Isa 
belle A. Fry, Fred S. James & Co.; 
treasurer, Doshia J. Pearson, W. A. 
Alexander & Co.; historian, Evalyn F. 
Andrews, Insurance Library; executive 
board, Madeleine G. Althouse, Illinios 
Audit Bureau, and Evelyn B. Miller, 
Providence Washington. 

Mrs. Hugo Dalmar, retiring president, 
was presented with a suitably engraved 
gift and a corsage of lilies of the valley. 

Marie Meade, secretary of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference, 
was initiated into membership. 

La Verne Hand, chairman the 
association’s publicity committee, has 
been elected president of the Women’s 
University Club of Chicago. 


of 


Mrs. Ruth Fredde President 
Of Dallas Insurance Women 


Mrs. Ruth Fredde of the Walter 
Southgate General Agency has been 
elected president of the Insurance Wo- 
men of Dallas, Tex. Miss Dorris Apple 
of the Aetna Casualty & Surety and Miss 
Vera Keyes of the local agency of Steele 
Fonda Company are the new vice presi 
dents; Miss Rosemary Herndon of the 
General Accident is the recording secre 
tary; Miss Lorena Norris of the local 
agency of Seay & Hall, the new corre 
sponding secretary, and Miss Mar 
gueritte Daniel of the C. E. DeWitt 
Claim Service, is treasurer. President 
Fredde and Vice President Apple will 
represent the Dallas women at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Association 
of Insurance Women in Milwaukee in 
June. 


New York Society Elects 

The Insurance Society of New York, 
Inc., held its annual meeting on Tues 
day. The following officers were elect 
ed: president, William A. Riordan, as 
sistant manager, Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies; vice president, David C 
Beebe, president, United States Aviation 
Underwriters, Inc.; vice president and 
treasurer, Archibald J. Smith, president, 
Zweig, Smith & Co., Inc.; secretary, Ed 
ward R. Hardy, secretary-treasurer, In 
surance Institute of America, Inc. 

The following were elected directors 
for three-year terms: William B. Har- 
wood, chairman, American Marine In 
surance Syndicates; Henry C. Houlihan, 
vice president, Royal Indemnity; Harold 
Junker, vice president, Crum & Forster; 
Paul J. Kennedy, United States man 
ager, Halifax Insurance Co.; Griffin M 
Lovelace, vice president, New York Life. 


A. V. D. WALLACE DIES 
A. V. D. Wallace, senior member of 
the A. V. D. & A. C. Wallace, Goshen, 
N. Y., died May 23, after a brief illness. 
The Wallace firm is now approaching its 
fifty-fifth year of business. Mr. Wal- 
lace’s son and partner, A. C. Wallace, 
is now president of the New York State 

Association of Local Agents, Inc. 
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Urges “Progressive Retirement 


Of Industries From War Effort 


\s various industries complete their 
war production assignments they should 
be encouraged and permitted to get busy 
on peace-time problems and go as far as 
manpower and materials allow, Walter 
1). Fuller, president of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., declared in an address in 
New York yesterday. Speaking at a 
luncheon which followed the annual 
meeting of the National Board Mr. 
Fuller said that such progressive retire- 
ment of industries from the war effort 
would prevent the mass unemployment 
which is foreseen by those who “think 
that we shall go to bed one night in 
a war-torn world and awaken the next 
morning in post-war fairy land.” : 

Mr. Fuller praised the production job 
that has been accomplished by science 
and industry and pointed out that many 
military inventions have. peace-time ap- 
plications. The problem, he said, is to 
discover how to turn such possibilities 
into products and market them so that 
everyone will have better living, broader 
opportunity and happiness. 

How to Prevent Wholesale 
Unemployment 

“There is no better antidote for eco 
nomic ills than jobs and payrolls,” Mr. 
Fuller said. “It is no stretch of the 
imagination that private enterprise’s job 
time America may be one of 
workers rather than of finding 
That is easily possible if 
advantage of our oppor- 


in peace 
finding 
employment. 
we take full 
tunities.” 

While the first job is to win the war, 
Mr. Fuller said it is not necessary to 
wait for the echo of the last gun before 
starting on peace-time production. He 
declared it was falacious for the National 
Resources Planning Board and_ other 
post-war planners to assume that the 
change-over from war-time to peace- 
time production will come suddenly and 
that unemployment will be upon us like 
a flood when the dam of war breaks. 

“As a matter of fact,” he continued, 
“the scene is changing now and _ those 
who fail to notice certain post-war 
aspects are going to be caught napping, 
their programs out of date. 

“The transition from war to post-war 
probably will be a progressive procedure. 
And that progressive way will be com- 
pany by company and industry by in- 
dustry. The realistic view is that the 
war will be over piece-meal, as_ the 
military requirements for this and that 
are filled to overflowing. And thus by 
the very nature of things we may escape 
another WPA and the socializing that 
the Planning Board report suggested. 
With an industry by industry transition, 
the unemployment problem can be di- 
gested bit by bit. Congestion can be 
avoided. And our fighting heroes and 
our production heroes thus will be re- 
warded with the blessings of self-suf 
ficiency instead of the indignities of 
relief.” 

Mr. Fuller singled out the cement, 
machine tools and construction indus- 
tries as those that have largely finished 
their share in the war program. 

Construction Industry Out of War 

“Thus, the construction industry is out 
of the war, at least for the time being 
and probably for good,” he said. “We 
have a serious housing shortage. It is 
partially responsible for absenteeism. 
Production could be increased if we 
licked this situation. Concentration of 
materials and manpower on production 
of war goods, instead of preparation, is 
swell. It will help win the war faster. 
And so would housing to reduce ab- 
senteeism. 

“So, what are we going to do—turn 
the gigantic construction industry into 
this activity along with other moves 
looking toward solution of post-war 


problems? Or have the industry mark 
time until the hour of the final peace ? 
If there are materials and men that can 
be spared from war needs, then it is 
just common sense to get this industry 
started on peace-time construction for 
all America; at least encouragement can 
be given to get ready_to do the peace- 
time job.” 

Military experts and WPB officials 
have the facts and figures on manpower 
and materials and it is their duty to 
settle the problem, Mr. Fuller said. He 
warned that these officials also need to 
have a clear appreciation of the fact 
that we can win the war and lose the 
peace. He said that the recent arrange- 
ments for cut-backs in certain industries 
so that some civilian supplies are made 
more available is an encouraging sign. 

The speaker cited statements that 
600,000 workers will become idle during 
the next few months, and that 300,000 
retail business establishments will go 
out of business this year, because they 
will have nothing to sell. 
Production-Distribution System Should 

Be Preserved 

“Unless there is a steady flow of 
goods,” he continued, “these businesses 
won’t spring up after the war, from 
behind every bush. Small business men 
can’t perform an economic function un- 
less there is manufacture of goods civil- 
ians want to buy. If the whole pro- 
duction-distribution system is wrecked 
by this war and by inattention to the 
transition opportunities as they arise we 
are going to lose the race for post-war 
markets. We are going to wake up to 


find that the industrial seeds we are 
sowing today in India, China and South 
America have blossomed while we were 
dreaming of how to put the world to- 
gether again.” 

Mr. Fuller urged consideration for 
“educational orders” for post-war pro- 
duction so that experimental work can 
be done now. He said our whole dis- 
tribution system has been seriously dis- 
located by the necessities of war and 
that it must be repaired and restored in 
order to avoid future chaos, because the 
country’s entire economy depends upon 
the markets which link producer and 
consumer. 

“Officials have estimated that Amer- 
icans will save one hundred billian 
dollars during the war, as a minimum,” 
Mr. Fuller said. “With the increased 
production capacity, with the new effi- 
ciencies and improved methods, the com- 
petition for these dollars will be tre- 
mendous. The next few years probably 
will be the greatest era of competition 
this country has ever known. That is, 
providing we have a healthy social and 
economic climate without too burden- 
some, restrictive influence of government 
bureaus upon the flow of trade and 
commerce.” 





WESTERN PA. FIELDMEN ELECT 


The Fieldmen’s Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania on May 17 elected the 
following officers: president, Paul J. 
Mullen, Phoenix of London; secretary, 
John Larimer, Commercial Union Group, 
and treasurer, W. Van Iderstine, North- 
ern of London. Elected members of 
the executive board were Walter A. 
Bell, American Group; Edward Hodg- 
don, Camden; John E. Sautter, St. Paul 
I. & M.; Fred W. Sippell, Insurance 
Company of North America, and Carlton 
Timberman, Fireman’s Fund. 





Building Materials 


Shortage Held 


Constant Challenge to Designers 


The task of getting along without 
many of the usual materials or with 
greatly reduced amounts of them has 
been an ever-present challenge to build- 
ing designers during the past year, it 
was said in a report presented by its 
committee on construction of buildings 
to the National Board at its annual meet- 
ing yesterday. 

3ecause many building materials are 
among those classed as critical by 
the War Production Board, numerous 
changes in former practices have been 
made necessary, according to the com- 
mittee, of which John F. Gilliams, vice 
president of the Camden Fire, is chair- 
man. 

Saving in Steel Sought 

“Building frames were switched from 
steel to concrete or timber,” the report 
continued. “Saving in steel was effected 
by using higher unit stresses or by adopt- 
ing a structural system that would be 
more economical of steel than a conven- 
tional design. To save steel in rein- 
forced concrete, steel stresses were 
raised, concrete stresses lowered or a 
combination of the two was tried, there 
being advantages and disadvantages in 
any choice made. 

“The war buildings of the past year 
required greater ingenuity and more 
thoughtful study than was commonly the 
case with peace time predecessors. Not 
enough critical materials were saved and 
many of the designs lacked the efficiency 
that further study and experience may 
assure. Little, if any, betterment of the 
situation appears likely for the near fu- 
ture, when material shortages may be 
expected to become more acute. The 
construction of housing units for war 
workers has developed remarkably. Two 
months ago Government sources report- 


ed that approximately 90,000 additional 
dwelling units were to be built for war 
workers by private builders.” 

Because of the restrictions placed on 
the building industry by war time ex- 
igencies the present is a difficult time to 
get municipal laws adopted, the commit- 
tee reported. However, the committee’s 
staff cooperated actively in revising ex- 
isting building codes and preparing new 
ones in fifty-one municipalities during 
the past year. It also reviewed eleven 
building codes or ordinances during the 
period. 

1943 Building Code Completed 

Probably the outstanding achhievement 
of the staff during the year was the 
completion and publication of the 1943 
National Board Building Code, the com- 
mittee reported. The revision required 
two years’ work by the staff, under the 
direction of L. H. Provine, head of the 
department of architecture of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Since the war time emergency curtails 
building activities, the report suggested 
that the present is an excellent time to 
encourage municipalities to study build- 
ing codes and to adopt proper construc- 
tion requirements, or be ready to adopt 
them, after conditions become more 
nearly normal. 

“On account of war time conditions,” 
the report said, “it is necessary to accept 
many changes which, though reasonably 
safe, should be regarded only as emer- 
gency measures. When the war is ended 
there will be no legitimate excuse for 
continuing many of the emergency pro- 
grams which have been adopted unless 
experience proves there could be some 
modification, although indications point 
to the probability that some interests 
may want them made permanent.” 


Radio and Press Awards 
Go to Red Cross and USO 


The Cleveland, O., and Paterson, \. J, 
chapters of the American Red Cross and 
the Cleveland branch of the United Sery- 
ice Organizations received unexpected 
windfalls totaling $1,000, it was an- 
nounced here yesterday during the <sey- 
enty-seventh annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The announcement came with the dis- 
closure that officials of The Paterson 
Morning Call and of Radio Station 
WGAR, press and radio winners of the 
annual gold medal awards for outstand- 
ing activity in the field of fire prevention, 
had elected to donate the cash equivalent 
of the two $500 medals to local service 
units. 

In accepting a special replica of the 
press medal, Henry A. Williams, pub- 
lisher of The Call, said that the cash 
value of the award would be turned over 
to the American Red Cross in Paterson. 
Carl George, director of operations for 
the Cleveland radio winner, announced 
that the Cleveland Red Cross chapter 
and the local USO branch would divide 
the monetary equivalent of the WGAR 
award. 





Fire Prevention 


(Continued from Page 18) 


Salvage Corps, Fire Insurance Patrol of 
New Orleans, Underwriters’ Fire Patrol 
of San Francisco. 

“The patrols that are still operating 
are as follows: Albany Protective and 
Salvage Corps, Boston Protective De- 
partment, Chicago Fire Insurance Patrol, 
Fire Insurance Patrol of Philadelphia, 
Fire Insurance Salvage Corps of Balti- 
more, Indianapolis Salvage Corps, Mem- 
phis Fire Insurance Patrol, New York 
Fire Patrol, Underwriters’ Fire Patrol 
of Kansas City, Missouri, Underwriters’ 
Protective Association of Newark, New 
Jersey, Underwriters’ Salvage Corps of 
Cincinnati, Underwriters’ Salvage Corps 
of St. Louis, Worcester Protective De- 
partment.” 





MRS. BIGELOW IS COMPOSER 


A group of St. Paul men identified 
with the St. Paul Fire & Marine Insur- 
ence Co. attended the celebration that 
marked the hundredth anniversary of 
the building of the Hercules Dousman 
mansion at Prairie du Chien, Wis. In 
the party were Chairman F. R. Bigelow 
and Mrs. Bigelow; President and Mrs. 
C. F. Codere and Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
McKown. Mrs. Bigelow, a granddaugh- 
ter of Col. Dousman, composed a group 
of songs reminiscent of life in the cen- 
tury-old home, and these were sung at 
the celebration. 





“OLD FRANK” GRAVES IS DEAD 


Frank Graves of the maintenance de- 
partment of the Home Insurance Com- 
pany, known as “Old Frank,” loyal 
employe of the company for many years, 
died May 20. Upon his passing, Ken- 
neth Dunshee, director of public rela 
tions of the Home Fleet of companies, 
paid a tribute to him, calling him “one 
of the most successful men in the in- 
surance business on William Street.” 


HOME F. & M. DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Home Fire & Marine 
of the Fireman’s Fund Group have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 50 cents 
a share, payable June 15 to stockholders 
of record June 5, 








WILKINS JOINS JONES & SONS 
R. B. Jones & Sons, Kansas City, Nio., 
and the Kansas City Fire & Marine «n- 
nounce the appointment of L. Earls Wil- 
kins as comptroller, a newly created of- 
fice. Formerly with Joseph Froggatt & 
Co., consulting actuaries and accountants 
of New York, Mr. Wilkins recently was 
elected president of the Insurance (c- 
counting & Statistical Association. 
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bner Reports on 
American Institute 


MUCH PROGRESS IN EVIDENCE 


Hue 





Despite War, Educational Program Ad- 
Under Dean Loman; Response 


vances sap 
Has Been Gratifying 





Dy S. S. Huebner, chairman, commit- 

professional standards in prop- 
id casualty insurance of the Amer- 
ican. \ssociation of University Teachers 
of Insurance, reported on the progress 
one American Institute for Property 
iability Underwriters for the vol- 
ublished by the association con- 

papers and reports which nor- 
would have been delivered at its 
annua! convention, canceled this vear due 
to war conditions. 

Because Dr. Huebner’s report contains 
detailed organizational information and 
a summary of the first months of opera- 
tions of the institute, it has also been 
republished separately in pamphlet form. 

Dr. Huebner outlines the history of 
the institute since its approval in prin- 
ciple by representatives of major fire and 
casualty groups in 1941, until Dr. Harry 
J. Loman entered upon active duties as 
dean of the institute on July 1, 1942. He 
gives a summary of Dean Loman’s ac- 
tivities, including addresses made before 
a number of insurance organizations and 
groups, organization of study groups, 
correspondence and publicity. Dr. Hueb- 
ner says of the progress made with col- 
and universities: 


tee 
erty 


and 
ume 
tain! 
mall 


le Les 
Institutions of Higher Learning 


“Every effort has been made to con- 
tact our institutions of higher learning 
hy correspondence and personal visits, 
with a view to having them give courses 
of instruction covering the various parts 
of the CPCU (Chartered Property Cas- 
ualty Underwriter) program. It must, 
of course, be recognized that the war 
emergency will prevent many colleges 
and universities from starting new 
courses at this time for persons wishing 
to prepare for insurance as a career. 

‘But while the prospect for the in- 
auguration of new courses is not great, 
owing to war conditions, we must not 
overlook the fact that a very large pro- 
portion of the subject matter of the 
CPCU program is already covered in 
the standard offerings of the collegiate 
schools of business in both their day 
and evening branches. It also seems, 
since most CPCU candidates in the next 
few years will come from the group of 
more mature persons already in the 
insurance business for some time, that 
a special opportunity exists for the con- 
duct of CPCU courses in the evening 
branches of our collegiate schools of 
business. Despite the prevailing diffi- 
ulties, much headway has already been 
inade with our institutions of higher 


learning, ; 


Dean Loman’s Efforts 


“Despite the troubles occasioned by 
war, and they are many indeed, the 
ponse to Dean Loman’s comprehen- 
© efforts has been all that could be 
pected or desired. In fact, the author 
this report has not heard of a single 
© Of opposition, signifying gross in- 
‘ference or positive antagonism to the 
stitute’s professional program. 
Everywhere, insurance company of- 


as, insurance journals, insurance 
ents associations, insurance clubs, 
dmen, and educational institutions 


ughout the country have shown a 
interest in the institute and its 
ational program and have shown 
desire to cooperate fully with the 
tute in bringing about the fulfilment 
is objectives.” 





TRIBUTE TO T. A. MURPHY 

¢ Minneapolis headquarters of the 
Underwriters Inspection Bureau 
re closed the morning of May 21 in 

"bute to Thomas A. Murphy, for 25 

cars a member of the organization, 
se funeral was held that day. He 
> J vears of age and a valued mem 

cr of the staff. 
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First Policy of Fireman’s Fund 
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On the occasion of the eightieth birthday (May 6) of Fireman’s Fund, J. B. 
Levison, right, chairman of the board, presented Charles R. Page, president, with 
a jumbo replica of the company’s first policy, written on June 12, 1863. This policy 
covered 1,000 five-gallon kegs of Boston syrup which had come to San Francisco 


around the Horn. 


Premium was $12, plus $1.75 tax. 


Other five-foot replicas will be placed in the company’s offices in Chicago, 


3oston, New York, Atlanta, Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle. 


Mr. Page has 


been president of the company since 1937, succeeding Mr. Levison, who served tn 
that capacity for twenty years before becoming chairman of the board. 








CHESAPEAKE POND ELECTS 





William K. Crosby Most Loyal Gander; 
Winchester and Edmondson of Grand 
Nest Guests of Honor 

With an attendance of forty-four mem- 
bers and guests, Chesapeake Pond of 
the Blue Goose held its annual meeting 
and election on May 19 at the Country 
Club of Maryland, near Baltimore. Two 
euests of honor were on hand as rep- 
resentatives of the Grand Nest. They 
were P. M. Winchester of the Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau, New_York, 
erand custodian, and George E. Ed- 
mondson, general agent at Tampa, Fla., 
erand guardian of the pond. 

The entire slate proposed by the nom- 
inating committee was elected. The new 
officers are: Most loyal gander, William 
K. (“Bing”) Crosby, Fireman’s Fund, 
Washington; supervisor of the flock, 
Roland C. Klebart, Factory Insurance 
Association, Baltimore; custodian of gos- 
lings, Harold Roberts, Jefferson Adjust- 
ment Bureau, Baltimore; guardian of the 
pond, Floyd Stout, Fire Companies’ Ad- 
justment Bureau, Washington; keeper 
of the golden goose egg, Thomas M. 
DeCorse, National Liberty, Baltimore, 
and wielder of the goose quill, K. V. 
Robbins, Home of New York, Baltimore. 

A part of the business session was 
devoted to memorial services for two 
members who died during the last vear. 
They were Chief Edward H. Warr, who 
was head of the Baltimore Salvage 
Corps, and L. C. Owrey of the adjust- 
ment bureau, Baltimore. 

Tt was announced that about twenty- 
five members of the pond have contribu- 
ted blood to the blood bank. Plans for 
the incorporation of the pond, it was 
stated, are in tentative form. 





Several Insurance Men 


On St. Paul War Chest 


Several insurance men have been elect- 
ed officers and trustees of the St. Paul 
Community and War Chest. F. R. Bige- 
low, chairman of the St. Paul Fire & 
Marine, was reelected first vice presi- 
dent and also on the board of trustees. 
Other trustees are Arthur Devine of 
the Prudential industrial office; Harold 
H. Ames of the Prudential ordinary of- 
fice; A. B. Jackson, assistant to the 
president of the St. Paul Fire & Ma- 
rine; T. A. Phillips, president of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life; J. M. Hanna- 
ford, JTr., of the Hannaford, O’Brien 
agency. 





HALL REELECTED PRESIDENT 


Continues as Head of Underwriters’ Pro- 
tective Assn. of Newark; Changes 
in Board of Director's 

William A. Hall, Jr. was reelected 
president of the Underwriters’ Protec- 
tive Association of Newark, N. J., for 
the nineteenth term last Friday after- 


noon. The association controls the 
Newark Salvage Corps. 
Several changes were made in the 


board of directors. J. H. Wilson, state 
agent of the Home, succeeded Samuel 
A. Mehorter; J. L. Lacher, special agent 
of the Fireman’s Fund, succeeded Arthur 
D. Reeves, deceased, and William D. 
O’Gorman, agent of the Hartford Fire, 
succeeded Roger Young, resigned. 

The reported fire losses for Newark 
for 1942 were $880,789, while for 1941 they 
totaled $911,757. The premium income 
last year for Newark for 1942 was $880,- 
789, which was one of the best vears 
since 1933 when the fire insurance pre- 
mium was $2,852,897. 


New York Board Reelects 
Smith and Other Officers 


All officers of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters were reelected at 
the annual meeting on May 19. They 
are A. J. Smith, president; William A. 
Riordan, vice president; FE. C. Niver, 
secretary-treasurer; David S. McFalls, 
assistant secretary, and Walter C. Howe, 
assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Niver, as secretarv of the com 
mittee on losses and adjustments, re 
ported incurred losses assigned to the 
committee in April were $428,976, an in- 
crease of 17% over Anril, 1942. For the 
first four months of this vear losses 
amounted to $1,757,624, a decline of 9% 
as compared with the same period last 
year. 


Hall With Firenen’s Fund 


Albert H. Hall, former principal ex- 
aminer of the California Insurance De- 
partment, has been employed as general 
auditor of the companies of Fireman’s 
Fund Group. The new general auditor 
attended college at Omaha where he ma 
iored in accounting and business admin- 
istration. In 1919 he was engaged as 
special fiscal agent for the United States 
Denartment of Interior and gained his 
first insurance experience at Los An 
geles in 1923. Nine vears later he en 
tered the service of the state of Cali 
fornia. 














Wickham, Proctor 
Canadian Federation 


ANNUAL MEETING AT TORONTO 





Delegates Favorable to Incorporation of 
Federation With Quebec Agents 
Dissenting 

J. R. Wickham, Montreal, was elected 
honorary president and J. B. Proctor, 
Toronto, was made chairman, at the 
recent annual meeting of the Canadian 
Federation of Insurance Agents at To 
ronto. Vice chairmen are D. A. Hanson, 
Montreal; S. C. Mason, Welland; H. 
L. Hutton, New Minister, British Co 
lumbia. 

S. McAdam, Toronto, and ]. D. 
by, Ottawa, were elected trustees, 
the following compose the council: 

Winnipeg Agents Association, W. W 
Revie, Winnipeg; Insurance Brokers As 
sociation of Quebec, C. E. Geoffrion, 
Montreal; Ontario Fire & Casualty In 
surance Agents Association, F. Bliss, 
Hamilton; Toronto Insurance Confer- 
ence, Thomas W. Hunter, Toronto; Re 
gina Agents Association, the president; 
Brandon Agents Association, the presi 
dent; Vancouver Agents Association, F. 
C. Sweet; Victoria Agents Association, 
the president. 


Kir 
and 


Favor Recommendation 


According to Mr. Proctor, the chai: 
man, delegates expressed themselves as 
favorable to the recommendation of the 
Ontario Fire & Casualty Insurance 
Agents Association that the federation 
seek incorporation, with the ultimate aim 
of setting up a standard of agents’ quali 
fication. The only dissenters were agents 
from the Province of Quebec, its oppo 
sition being based on the fact that the 
province has a qualification plan of its 
own, which it considers preferable to a 
Dominion-wide arrangement. 

The subject will be further discussed 
at a meeting which will be held at an 
early date. It is believed that, if the 
federation ultimately votes in favor of 
the proposal, incorporation could be ac 
complished in less than a year. 

In addition to the proposal for incor 
poration, the following topics were dis 
cussed at the meeting: 

Income Tax Ruling 

1. A ruling was obtained from the 
commissioner of income tax on deferred 
commissions on three-year business for 
merly written on an annual basis. 

2. Participation of the federation in 
the Dominion war risk insurance plan 
A letter of appreciation from the Hon 
J. L. Ilsley, Minister of Finance, was 
read expressing thanks for the support 
and cooperation in the sale of war risk 
insurance, 

3. Present situation respecting 
Canadian Underwriters Association 
agents in Ontario and Quebec. 

4. Wartime Industrial Transit Plan. 

5. At the request of the Insurance 
Agents Association of Winnipeg, the 
following items were considered: (a) 
agents’ qualification law, (b) self insur 
ance funds, (c) taxation re mutual com 
panies. 


the 
and 


I. W. Collins Retiring 

J. W. Collins of the sprinkler leakag« 
department of the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups is retiring after thirty years of 
loyal service. He was associated with 
the old Phenix of Brooklyn years ago 
when the so-called Stoney Inspection 
Bureau was organized. He joined the 
staff of the Queen in 1913 and later 
built up a substantial income on sprink- 
ler leakage business for that company 
He was for years a member of the no 
common interest committee of the 
Sprinkler Leakage Conference. 





SCHOTT DIES IN OKLAHOMA 
Schott, pioneer local agent of 
Okla., died suddenly of heart 
trouble. The business will be continued 
under direction of Mrs. Schott. The 
deceased has a Tohn Schott, Tr., 
serving in the armed forces of the coun 
try. 


Tohn 
Lawton, 


son, 

















IMUA Makes Changes in 
Effects and Property Floaters 


this 


Chances in rules affecting personal ef 


fects 


] 


Inland Under 


week. The 


approved by the Marine 


Association — last 


include optional exclusion of 


burglary, theft, larceny, etc., from per 


mal effects insurance for a credit. of 


0% of the premium and additional coy 
erage on securities under personal prop 
floaters in all except a few states 
where such policies are now approved. 

\n a ional rule (36A) with respect 
to coverage on securities under personal 
property isties reads as es 

“It shall be permissible to extend the 


erty 


policy to Sods securities, ete., for an 
increased amount, but not exceeding 
$450 additional, subject to a rate of 2% 
per $100 for one (1) year, or 44%% for 


three (3) years, by use of the following 
endorsement : 

‘In consideration of additional premi- 
um of $ - clause 5 (c) of this policy 
1S extepded to cover for an additional 
amount of $ - on notes, securities, 


stamps, accounts, bills, deeds, evidences 


of debts, letters of credit, passports, doc- 
uments and railroad and other tickets; 
it being agreed, however, that this ex- 


tended coverage is included within the 
amount stated in item (a) of paragraph 3 
of this policy and shall not increase the 
total amount insured on unscheduled per- 
soni il property. 

‘*Subject otherwise to all 


terms and 


DELAYS PLANS FOR DURATION 
Minnesota Commissioner Johnson Holds 
in Abeyance Proposed Pressure on 
the Licensing of Agents 
Minnesota 


Commissioner Johnson of 


plans hold in abevance his proposed 
tightening up on the licensing of agents 
for the duration. Renewals are now 
coming in with June 1 the deadline. 
Soon alter he took office, Commis 
sioner Johnson outlined a= plan for 
weeding out unfit and undesirable agents 


in all lines and called in representatives 


of various groups to advise him in. the 


preparation of questionnaires to be sent 
to agents. The war has so upset. the 
local agency picture that the Commis 
sioner deems it inadvisable to go ahead 
at this time with his original program. 


WAR RISK TOTALS IN CANADA 
Latest official Government figures, 
which have been compiled to February 
® and which cover war risk insurance 
in Canada since its inception last Sep- 
tember, show that the value of property 
now covered under the plan totals $1,- 


851,143,703, with total premium income 
at $4,355,932 Agents have received 
$149,176 in commissions from war risk 
insurance, while all other expenses, 


was drafted more than 


totalled $208,481. 


scheme 
have 


since the 
a vear ago, 


NEWTON GOES TO INDIANA 


Harold L. A wton has been named In 
diana state agent for the Boston and 
Old ¢ ony, por headquarters at In- 


dianapolis, oe to an announce- 
ment made Karl Gibbs, Western de- 

‘artment manager at Lansing, Mich. Mr. 
lar has traveling Ohio terri 
tory for the companies for the past nine 
vears and has had twenty-one years’ ex- 
perience in the field. He replaces Ross 
LE. Coffin of Indianapolis. 


been 


and personal property floaters were 
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Personal 


conditions of the policy to which 
endorsement is attached.’ ” 
Where Not Applicable 

The rule is net applicable in Kansas, 
Missouri, Wisconsin and Illinois. Mem- 
ber companies will be notified when the 
endorsement has been approved by the 
Insurance Departments of the first three 
of these states and in the case of Illinois 
by the Tilinois Personal Property Floater 
Bureau. 

In connection with the optional exclu- 
sion of burglary, theft, etc., from per- 
sonal effects insurance, the association 
bulletin states: 

“In consideration of a credit of 50% 
of the premium, including all additionals 
otherwise payable, companies may at 
their option issue personal effects poli- 
cies subject to the following endorse- 
ment: 

“Tn consideration of the reduced rate 
at which this policy is issued it is un- 
derstood and agreed that this policy does 
not cover loss or damage caused by theft 
or attempt thereat, larceny, burglary, 
robbery, mysterious disappearance, van- 
dalism or malicious mischief. 

““This insurance shall not cover any 
loss or damage which in the absence of 
this policy would be collectible under 
any other insurance. 

““All other terms and conditions re- 
Inaining unchanged.’ ” 

This endorsement may be attached to 
existing policies and pro rata premium 
allowed. 


Reelected President Of 
Inland Marine Underwriters 





W. ROSS McCAIN 


The Inland Marine Underwriters As- 
sociation held its annual meeting in New 
York City late last week and reelected 
its officers as follows: 

President, W. Ross McCain, president 
of the Aetna Fire; vice president, Fred- 
erick B. McBride, manager, Atlantic ma- 
rine department of the Fireman’s Fund; 
chairman of the executive committee, 
S. W. Carey, III, of Appleton & Cox, 
Inc. 





SYNOR IS MADE COMPTROLLER 

The National Union Fire Insurance 
Co. announces the appointment of P. J. 
Synor as assistant secretary and comp- 
troller. 


Owner’s Right of Action Against 


Insured Warehouseman for Fire Loss 


In an action by owners of cotton for 


damages for the defendant warehouse- 
man’s failure to collect insurance on the 
was destroyed by fire 
while defendant’s warehouse, the 
Kighth Circuit Court of Appeals, Dixey 
vy. Federal Compress & Warehouse Co., 
132 F. 2d 275, reversed judgment for the 
defendant and 
further proceedings in the 
trict Court for Arkansas. 

Under the regulations authorized by 
the Federal Warehouse Act, a ware- 
houseman who has procured insurance 
on stored cotton which has subsequently 
been destroyed by fire, has the duty to 
collect the insurance and pay over the 
proceeds to the holders of warehouse 
receipts. Breach of that duty, it was 
held will give rise to a cause of action 
by the holders. And the advancement 
of the amount of the fire loss to the 
insured on condition that insured will 
repay the insurance company to the ex- 
tent of the insured’s recovery from third 
persons is held to be a “loan” and not a 
“payment” of the fire loss so as to pre- 
clude the insured from bringing action 
against such third persons for the loss 
or from recovering from the warehouse- 
man for the latter’s failures to collect 
insurance procured by it on the stored 
cotton, 

Under the Federal rule and the Ar- 
kansas law a party having the legal title 
to property may bring an action for the 
benefit of another; although, as is the 
case, the legal title holder may have 
been compensated for the loss by a fire 
insurance company. The plaintiffs here 


cotton, which 


in the 


remanded the case for 
Federal Dis- 





would be trustee of an express trust. 
Duty to Insure Stored Cotton 

The regulations imposed a duty upon 
the warehouseman to insure the stored 
cotton. When the warehouseman took 
out the insurance it might have been 
primary insurance, but when it became 
effective it did not differ in its con- 
tractual obligations from any other in- 
surance. The reason for taking out the 
insurance had no bearing upon the rela- 
tive contractual duties and obligations of 
the parties. It was double or concurrent 
insurance and in the case of loss in such 
circumstances the one paying ‘the entire 
loss is entitled to pro rata contribution 
from the other insurer. This question 
of contribution the court added, might 
arise between the insurance companies, 
a matter which was not before the court 
in this case. 

Moreover, the court said, this action 
was not one to recover on the ware- 
houseman’s insurance policy, but unon 
its contract with the plaintiffs. The 
Tennessee Supreme Court has taken the 
view that a transaction such as is dis- 
closed by this loan receipt in this case 
is not in fact loan but must be con- 
sidered as payment. But the Circuit 
Court of Appeals thinks the weight of 
authority sustains the holding that in 
the absence of evidence to the contrary 
such adjustments constitute loans and 
not payments. 

It was also held that the warehouse- 
man’s insurance carrier was not a neces- 
sary party defendant. Although the 
warehouseman’s policy was for the ben- 
efit of plaintiffs, still they were not 
parties to it. “The policy was taken in 
the name of the defendant and plaintiffs 


—_. 


LYMAN DRAKE, CHICAGO, DIEs 


Senior Partner, Critchell-Miller, i, |p. 
surance Since 1882; Just Elect«d 
to Camden Fire Board 

Lyman M. Drake, Chicago, senior 
partner in the Critchell-Miller accney, 
died in his sleep at his home at \yjj- 
mette, Ill., May 25, after having been a 
his desk the previous day. He was 75 
years old. 

One of the leading insurance provlicers 
in Chicago, he was known throushout 
the country as an authority on use and 
occupancy insurance and advocaie of 
agency qualification laws. 

For years he has been a leader j}) the 
National Association of Insurance \cents 
and in the Illinois and Chicago associa. 
tions, having served in numerous official 
capacities in all of them. 

Only this month Mr. Drake was clect 
ed a member of the board of directors 
of the Camden Fire Insurance Co., the 
third agent to be selected for meimber- 
ship. The Critchell-Miller agency is sok 
Chicago metropolitan agent and Cook 
County manager for the Camden, having 
thus represented it since 1900. When 
the Camden celebrated its one-hundredth 
anniversary and founders’ day, January 
11, 1941, Mr. Drake was introduced as 
the first agent of the company to be ap- 
pointed outside of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. Drake was born at Beloit, Wis, 
on September 8, 1867. He came to Chi- 
cago in 1882 and became associated with 
R. S. Critchell & Co. 

He is survived by Mrs. Drake, three 
sons, Lyman, Jr., who is a member of 
the Critchell-Miller agency, Keith and 
Robert, and six grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held Thursday 
afternoon at the First Congregational 
Church in Wilmette. 


AMA Meeting 
age 24) 


the protesting. Government regulation 
may be beneficial or it may be punitive, 
he said, and there is no indication that 
the present agitation is benevolent in its 
nature. The buyers believe that Gov- 
ernment should not set up an insurance 
bureaucracy and that state supervision, 
wisely operated, is preferable. One 
speaker from the floor expressed the 
opinion that accident and health insur- 
ance should be taken over by the led- 
eral Government. 
U. & O. Rate Discussed 

One member of the panel questioned 
the justice of the doubling of use and 
occupancy rates to take care of delays 
due to the priorities and another ques- 
tioned the right of the carriers to take 
this action. An insurance company 
spokesman said the increase was _ not 
arbitrary but had been carefully consid- 
ered. 

Speakers praised the new comprehen- 
automobile liability policy, expressed the 
opinion that it would be desirable for 
company powers to be extended to en- 
able the same company to write fir 
and casualty lines and generally favored 
renewal certificates. 

One speaker said that no new forms 
of insurance may be expected; that com 
panies appear to be complacent in view 
of surveys indicating public satisfaction 
with insurance companies and producers 
and that progress lies in elimination 0! 
barriers between fire and casualty insur 
ance. 





(Continued from 


BULLETIN | ON N. y. FIRE POLICY 
The Suburban Division of the Nev 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza 
tion this week issued a bulletin to «om 
panies and agents dealing with the new 
standard fire policy and giving rules 9 
procedure in using the new and old 
forms during the balance of this yer. 





have not accepted the insurance om 
pany issuing the policy as their debtor 
instead of the defendant. Until ‘hey 
shall have done so they have no sight 
of action aaginst the defendant’s insur- 
ance carrier.” 
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Prevost Features Post-war Problems 


In Address as Bureau Chairman 


Personal A. & H. Leaders Given Highspots of Busy Year; 
Elasticity to Meet New Problems Essential; Com- 
mittees Complimented on Good Work 


The future and particularly the im- 
mediate future of accident and health 
insurance—and the problems which will 
confront underwriters in the post-war 
was succinctly dealt with by Harry 
Prevost, United States F. & G., in his 
address May 26 before the Bureau of 
Personal Accident & Health Underwrit- 
ers in his capacity as chairman of its 
governing committee. Mr. Prevost spoke 
at the opening morning session of the 
bureau’s annual meeting held in Hotel 
Roosevelt and necessarily his remarks 
centered largely arund A. & H. develop- 
ments and the work of the bureau in 
wartime. His general feeling was that 
“our best interests need serious and in- 
telligent work now to handle our im- 


mediate and future problems for the 
general good that world peace may see 
our business better and greater than 
before world conflict.” 


Post-War Situations 


Mr. Prevost held close attention as he 
raised some questions regarding the 
ability of accident insurance to meet 
post-war situations. He pointed out that 
now is the time when “we, in our busi- 
ness, can well be considering the prob- 
lems which will then face us.” Among 
them: 

“The airplane may then rival the auto- 
mobile as a public and private convey- 
its safety factors will increase as 
becomes common; our present 
limited accident protection will not meet 
future needs. 

“The end of hostilities will return 
inillions now in uniform; they will pre- 
seit underwriting problems, physical, 
mental and for a time occupational, and 
se will demand original thought and 
action to provide both service to the 
insured and safety to the insurer. 
“Thought may well be given to strange 
diseases incubated in the tropics or 

mulated by the rigors of war and re- 
leased here; one need not be pessimistic 
but realistic in anticipating ways and 
lucans to properly meet this possibility. 

‘| considering what we may 


era- 


ance; 


Its use 


Besides 
that has not yet apeared, is it not 
rable to examine our present meth- 
to correct any abuses which now 
or effect any improvements which 
| add to the presentation of our right 
ontinue and grow larger and better 
the administration of the protection 
maintain for the well being of the 
rican public ?” 


Less Bewildered Today 


opening his address Mr. Prevost 
ated that accident insurance under- 
riters, having had the benefit of twelve 
mths’ experience under wartime con- 
‘ions, are less bewildered than a year 
0 when the bureau’s annual meeting 
ok place in New York. “We know 
| have adjusted ourselves to many 
vel conditions since then; we are 
nore able to prepare for and properly 
‘cept the probably more drastic ones 
vhic h are to come.” He continued: 
“Despite the unusual conditions under 








Prevost Reelected 

Harry Prevost,’ United States F. & 
G., who took over governing committee 
chairmanship of the Personal A. & H. 
3ureau in February succeeding W. F. 
White, now with Mutual Benefit Life, 
was reelected to this office at the bu- 
reau’s annual meeting May 27 in New 
York City. His entire insurance career 
has been spent with the United States 
F. & G., and for nearly thirty years he 
has centered his interest on accident and 
health lines with that company. He is 
one of the best posted executives in that 
field and will give his best efforts as 
governing committee chairman of the 
bureau. 








which we now live, the worth of the 
insurance we represent and the ade- 
quacy of the machinery which operates 
it are apparent when we consider that 
with all the handicaps imposed, reduced 
personnel, the ebb tide of prospects, 
changing conditions of employment, the 
experiments of those who delight to 
tinker with the governmental machine 
when the better operators are concerned 
with more vital things—with all these 
handicaps, an increase was registered, 
an increase deemed by some authorities 
as approximately 19% or about sixty mil- 
lion dollars more in premiums for all 
kinds of accident and sickness protection 
than in 1941. True, the novel state of a 
huge country almost completely at work 
and working as never before means that 
much of this increase is group insurance, 
various kinds of industrial policies and 
another upward surge of fees for hos- 
pitalization benefits. 

“The commercial lines in the bureau 
showed a slight decrease, but there are 
individual companies in or outside the 
bureau which showed an increase in their 
personal accident and health portfolios. 


Ability to Fill Changing Needs 


“Does not this show we possess ade- 
quate material to fill changing needs; 
that our equipment is sound and also 
possesses the elasticity to readily adapt 
itself to the unique circumstances which 
face us even though in some aspects we 
resemble craftsmen, some of whose 
power machinery has been taken from 
them and they are left with a few hand 
tools which must serve their skill?” 

But Mr. Prevost cautioned against 
complacency, saying: “We must realize 
that the future, indeed, the present, may 
make demands on our ingenuity to effect 
what we maintain, that the business of 
private insurance has been, and is, the 
right and adequate protection for the 
physically disabled who are among that 
vast majority of independent and self- 
reliant Americans and who, therefore, 
are beyond the submerged minority who 
always were and always must be the 
beneficiaries of public dole and private 
charity.” 


Government’s Disability Program 
The speaker then spoke briefly or the 
(Continued on Page 30) 


Dorsett Promoted By 
C. & S. Executives 


ASSISTANT GENERAL MANAGER 


Present Officers of Association Reelected 
to Respective Posts; H. P. Stellwagen 
on Board of Property Institute 





The promotion of J. Dewey Dorsett 
to post of assistant general manager of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters featured the monthly meet- 
ing of its executive committee held May 





J. DEWEY DORSETT 


25. Mr. Dorsett has been manager of 
the casualty department since he joined 
the organization on February 1, 1939, 
and has given an excellent account of 
himself in performance of many and 
varied duties. Before accepting the as 
sociation post he was chairman of the 
North Carolina Industrial Commission. 

In addition to Mr. Dorsett, who will 
continue to head the casualty depart 
ment, all of the present officers were re- 
elected to their respective posts: C. W. 
Fairchild, general manager, continues as 
treasurer; Louis A. Mills as secretary: 
William Hicks as assistant treasurer; 
Ray Murphy as assistant general man- 
ager; Harvey J. Drake as counsel; Al- 
exander Foster, Jr., as manager of the 
fidelity-surety department; Wayne Mer 
rick as manager of the claims bure aul, 
and Julien H. Harvey as managing «a- 
rector, National Conservation Bureau. 

President of the association—Frank A 
Christensen, executive vice president, 
America Fore companies, was reelected 
at the annual meeting on May 11. Ken- 
neth Spencer, Globe Indemnity presi- 
dent, was reelected vice president of the 
association, and C. W. Fairchild as gen 
eral manager. 

H. P. Stellwagen, executive vice pres- 
ident, Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America, was reelected to membership 
on the board of trustees of the Ameri 
can Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, Inc., as one of three stock 
company representatives representing 
casualty insurance. 





H. Kuehn of Indemnity Co. 
Enlists in U. S. Marine Corps 


Herman W. T. Kuehn, who is on the 
production staff of the Indemnity Insur 
ance Co. of North America in its New 
York office, has enlisted in the U. S. 
Marine Corps Reserve and leaves June 
3 for Parris Island, S. C., for intensive 
training. Up until a few months ago 
Mr. Kuehn had been manager of his de- 
partment in the Indemnity Co. but step- 
ped down when he made the decision to 
join the Marines. He is son-in-law of 
John A. Diemand, president of the North 
America Companies. 
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Pinel Sita Pesce: 
At Amer. Management 


BOILER AND MACHINERY QUIZ 
Co-insurance CSiniin ts in U. & O. Also 
Provokes Interest; Royer, Beams, 
Klein and Winchester Busiest 


Daniel L. Royer, chief engineer, Ocean 
Accident; T. Y. Beams, vice president, 
Royal Indemnity; H. C. Klein, secretary, 
New ba Underwriters Insurance Co., 
adn P. Winchester, Fire Companies’ 
pe helio Bureau, Inc., were kept the 
busiest at the Tuesd: Ly afternoon forum 
session of American Management’s in- 
surance conference in Hotel New York- 
er. They were among the members of 
the panel on “Insurance Losses and 
Policy Conditions” over which Reginald 
Fleming of Marsh & McLennan made 
an able presiding officer. 

There were other participants, of 
course, who helped to make this session 
a stimulating success. R. H. Lord, sec 
retary, Manufacturers Mutual Fire of 
Providence; William J. Montgomery, 
vice president of Ernest W. Brown’s 
reciprocal organization; John L. Van 
Name, vice president of Despard & Co., 
Inc., all gave varying views on use and 
occupancy insurance which was one of 
the popular topics, and Claude D. Minor 
of Royal-Liverpool Groups, who was in 
the audience, could not resist the temp- 
tation to join in with them. There was 
but one marine question having to do 
wtih gaps in coverage and Mr. Van 
Name helpfully explained the setup for 
protection of ordinary risks at sea as 
contrasted with wartime marine insur- 
ance coverage. The American and Lon 
don markets and War Shipping Admin 
istration are carrying the load. 


Royer on Boiler & Machinery 

Another popular topic was boiler and 
machinery insurance, the interest being 
heightened by the recently announced 
new and simplified manuals and rates 
covering this line. So it was that Mr. 
Royer had plenty to do in answering a 
lot of B. & M. questions. At one point 
he was helped out a bit, unexpectedly, 
by Dale F. Reese, vice president, Hart 
ford Steam Boiler, who insisted that a 
policy is available which wili protect 


against the “bagging” of tubes of a 
boiler. 

Because of the crowd’s interest in the 
new manuals one question was asked 
about handling of a machinery loss 
under the turbine schedule. Mr. Boyer 


pointed out that the new definition of 
“accident” in breakdown coverage, con 
tained therein, gets rid of a lot of words 
which caused trouble in the past, al 
though, he said, there is not a penny’s 
difference between the old and new 
forms as far as coverage is concerned 

T. Y. Beams on Comp. Questions 

T. Y. Beams of Royal Indemnity 
his thinking cap for this question: 

John Smith bought a workmen’s compensation 
policy which was endorsed to cover occupational 
disease claims outside of the scope of the work 
men’s compensation law. One of his employes 
contracted an occupational disease and sued Mr. 
Smith for damages. Question arose as to the age 
of the employe and what effect that would have 
on the coverage. 

Mr. Beams said that if a person was 
employed contrary to law as to age there 
would be no coverage under this | section 
His next problem was as follows 

Recently a suit was instituted for eitiii be 


vol 


cause of a disease not within the scope of the 
workmen’s compensation law suffered by a man 
in the State of New York. The disease was not 


an occupational disease arising out of or charac 
teristic or peculiar to the industry. It was al 
leged that the disease grew out of a continuing 
tort in that unsafe premises had been maintained 
during a period of time and during that period of 
time, and by slow development, the claimant had 
contracted tuberculosis. What coverage existed 
under the workmen’s compensation policy? 

In response Mr. Beams said there is 
a movement now on foot—and he wel 
comed it—to extend coverage beyond ac 
cidents and occupational diseases. He 
explained that where a disease de 
velops by slow growth it is not an acc! 
dent. In his opinion this did not 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Dingman Sees Agent As 
Wartime Underwriter 


TALKS BEFORE A. & H. BUREAU 


Says Inspection Reports of Untrained 
Men and Women Put Double 
Responsibility on Producer 


Dr. Harry W. Dingman, vice president 
and medical director, 
0:, 


annual 


Assur- 

the 
Per- 
Underwriters 
said that 


Continental 
ance speaking before 


the 


Chicago, 
meeting of Jureau of 
Accident & 
in New York City 


Health 


yesterday, 


sonal 








DR. HARRY W. DINGMAN 


result in in- 
reports from the hands of un- 


wartime conditions which 
spection 
trained and women put added responsi- 
bility the himself an 
underwriter. His subject was “Current 
Underwriting Slants.” 

Dr. Dingman drew a serious picture of 
insurance problems in wartime. First he 
touched on women as an insurance prob- 
lem and “Receiving 
regular paychecks as so many of them 


on agent to prove 


family problem. 


they are buying more insurance 
than ever before said. 
“Instinctively, biologically, women seek 
security and insurance provides that pro- 
But the employed woman that 
we insure in 1943 may be the same 
housewife in 1944 that she was in 1942; 
and the insurance we give a person who 
leaves her home daily for stated occupa- 
tional duties is very different from the 
insurance we are willing to give to the 
busy little homebody whose work is 
never done and jumps back in bed when 
the claim man comes.” 


Home Life Suffers 


Dr. Dingman said that employment 
of so many women results in suffering 
to home life. He said that if the man 
of the house is working, his home life 
is disarranged; if he is a soldier, he 
wonders what kind of a home he will 
find when he returns. However, he said, 
the greatest problem if the mother is 
away all day, is lack of care of the 
children. 

“Juveniles,” he declared, “are substantial 
buyers of life insurance, potential buyers 
of accident and health. What will their 
character be when they grow up is de- 
termined largely by their childhood en- 
vironment. If they grow up uncorrected 
and undisciplined, they may form habits 
of life that are unfortunate. Social 
agencies are already deploring the in- 
crease in delinquents, putting particular 
on the ages of twelve to fifteen. 
Within a short decade this precious crop 


now do, 
in our history,” he 


tection. 


stress 


Goodwin Says Experimentation Will 
Not Compensate for Manpower Losses 


can 
discussed four 
and financial 
Goodwin, 


health insurance 
much 


mind 


and 
the 
freedoms—peace of 


Accident 
solve two of 


freedom, said George secre- 


department, Connecticut 
in his report as chairman 


tary, accident 
General Life, 


of the underwriting committee at the 
annual meeting of the Bureau of Per- 
sonal Accident & Health Underwriters 


in New York City on Wednesday of this 
week. 

Expressing a doubt that home office 
and field representatives fully appreciate 
the contribution the business is making 
in these unsettled times, Mr. Goodwin 
said: “It not only is in position to 
solve the two freedoms, but to solve 
them in the traditional American way 
by helping people to help themselves. 


“We are in a business which is not 
affected by priorities and in which no 
ration cards are necessary,” he said. 


“The large number of persons still un- 
insured and the evident desire of the 
Government to do something for them 
presents a real challenge to the insur- 
ance business. This challenge must be 
met in some way if we are to continue 
successfully in this business. Much pro- 
gress has been made and we are con- 
fident of our ability to solve the new 
problems ahead of us.” 
Summarizes Major Subjects 

Because of transportation difficulties, 
he said, the full committee has held few 
meetings during the year but the sub- 
committee has met frequently. Follow- 
ing are the major subjects before it, as 
summarized by Mr. Goodwin. 

Much time was devoted to the civilian 
war injury pool. A membership poll re- 
vealed that a majority was not in favor 
of participation. Notwithstanding many 
desirable features. Numerous objections 
prevented acceptance of the plan by 
most of the bureau companies. 

A poll of the membership on the 
question of extension of coverage for 
military and naval service showed a de- 
sire on the part of most of the com- 
panies to continue coverage for those in 
the armed services. 


The committee cooperated. with the 
statistical committee in work on rates 
for reimbursement coverage only. 

More Uniform Practice 

A number of important claim ques- 

tions arose largely as a result of war 


conditions and with the assistance of < 
committee of claim men, suggestions for 
a more uniform practice in handling 
claims were made by the committee. This 
same committee of claim men was help- 
ful in considering the scarcity of doctors, 
many of whom have entered the service, 
and suggestions for relieving this situa- 
tion were bulletined to member com- 
panies. 

In dealing with some of the State In- 
surance Departments, the committee had 





GEORGE GOODWIN 
the assistance of Executive Secretary 
Harold R. ¢ rordon of the Health & Acci- 
dent Underwriters Conference and the 


report expressed appreciation to him for 
his assistance. 

The -subject of health insurance was 
considered by the committee which at 
one time went so far as to suggest the 
possibility of a basic health contract pro- 
viding weekly indemnity only which 
could be built up by the use of riders. 
However, few of the companies felt that 
under present conditions they wanted to 
get out new policies and the matter was 
practically tabled for further study. Mr. 
Goodwin said that a more intelligent 
study can be made when the statistical 
committee is able to report on another 
year’s experience with the hospital ex- 
pense policy. 

Concentrate on Service 


“We believe from our correspond- 
ence,” he concluded, “that most com- 
panies think the present abnormal times 
are not ideal for the launching of new 
ventures. Perhaps this is a time to con- 
centrate on furnishing the best possible 
service under the contracts which have 
stood the test of time. We can hardly 
hope to compensate for the loss of man- 
power in our agency forces simply by 
experimenting with new or untried policy 
coverage while struggling with the un- 
certainties of war and its aftermath. 

“It is, however, an excellent time to 
study our policy forms, our rate struc- 
ture and our manual so that when we 
can again see our way ahead more 
clearly, we will have laid the ground- 
work for progressive action all along 
the line.” 


Prevost Addres: 
(Continued from Page 29 
Government’s plans “to make {6 dis. 
tribution of disability benefits own 
function instead of those which ive now 
generally provided by private i-irance 
and hence to exchange the payn ent oj 


reasonable premiums for protect: sn for 
universal and vague though c+ stain 
huge taxes.” So much has been «yritten 
and spoken on this subject, sail Mr 


Prevost, that the insurance ma: must 
indeed be asleep who has not availed 
himself of what he thinks best in the 
vast flood of material presented to him 
to crystalize his own opinion and stand- 
ing on this subject. 

“Surely, there is no lack of educa- 


tional information about this for the 
public; if there is a ‘bottleneck,’ it is 
in getting the data to that public that 
they may clearly and adequately pass 
judgment on what is best for their own 
future,” 


Field of Sales Narrowed 


to the subject of changing 
circumstances in the A. & H. market, 
Mr. Prevost said: “Conditions have 
made producers recognize opportunities 
which many of them have disregarded in 
the past. The induction of millions into 
the armed services and the transition of 
hundreds of thousands of the ‘white- 
collar’ men into labor which needs no 
collar at all have narrowed the former 
field of sales. Now, other large and 
worthy groups have their attention; 
women, who usually though far from 
truthfully described as ‘unoccupied’; 
children, almost from the nursery ages 
and those workers more generally quali- 
fying under the compensation laws but 
needing protection against all bodily 
hazards at all times when the job yer 
not claim their hours. All these and 
more are the new sources of opportunity 
to prove that organized accident and 
health insurance is awake to the im- 
portance of filling its place in the na- 
tional economy.” 

In closing he emphasized that the con- 
structive value of the bureau is measured 
in terms of the work done by its com- 
mittees and sub-committees, and he ex- 
tended sincere appreciation of that work, 
saying: 


Turning 


“The orderly progress of the distribution of 
reports among the member companies, keeping 
them promptly aware of legislative procedures, 
important bureau actions and recommendations 
and new information for or against the welfare 
of our business is a tribute to the faithful and 
efficient work of our secretary-treasurer. 

“Special recognition seems in order of the 
able work of those appointed to attend to those 
recurrent situations to which our business is all 
too frequently exposed; the doubtful lexislative 
bills or proposed rulings, which however well 
meant, are inimical to the best interests of the 
insured and the insurer, Several of these dif 
ficulties been met and the underwriting 
path smoothed out for all concerned. Here, a 
in other instances, the generous and_ practical 
cooperation of the Health & Accident (nder 
writers Conference and its able executive 
tary, Harold R. Gordon, has been no little help 
in our mutual progress.” 


have 


secre- 





of our nation will be an important factor 
in our economic life. War is affecting 
their lives and the importance cannot be 
overestimated just because the effect is 
indirect.” 

Dr. Dingman finds a number of rather 
gloomy outlooks: he maintained that 
moral standards are lowered through the 
service man’s wanting “one last fling,” 
before he leaves his country; that social 
diseases are increasing but more efficient 
treatment is available; that sulfa drugs 
are “the miracle drugs of the century” 
and will save thousands of lives during 
the war but toxic effects show up in 
10% to 12% of those who take a course 
of treatment, while serious complications 
appear in 1% to 2% and sometimes the 
ill effect is a deferred one. He also finds 


increase in the use of alcohol and _ to- 
bacco. 
Inspection Companies Hard Hit 

Insurance companies, he said, have de- 
pended on inspection companies to give 
necessary information on alcoholic hab- 
its, and inspection companies have been 
hit unusually hard, by the way. 

In closing the speaker said: “The fun- 
damental base of their organizations is 
to build on active, ambitious and intel- 
ligent young men in the twenties and 
thirties, many of them advantaged by 
college educations. In my opinion, this is 
the very group that the armed forces 
have most wanted, and have taken most 
insistently. 

“As a consequence inspection com- 
panies have been left with older men, 


and crippled men, and among their new 
recruits are women. Willing as they are, 


intelligent as they are, they are ‘nex- 
perienced. Inevitably their reports have 
suffered in dependability. They reall) 
are pathetic at times. And so it is that 
we are issuing many policies to i 1any 


persons who, if adequately inspec ted, 
would not receive our coverage. [hal 
makes for added loss ratio, whethe: for 
life insurance or disability. 


“The solution to the problem is not 


apparent. The agent has opportuni’ y [0 
prove that he is an underwriter in fact 
as well as in name. That agent who sees 
all, knows all, tells all, may seem to lose 
a case here-or there, but he is wiser ‘han 
he may realize if he insists on tag zing 


himself with the label of integrity.’ 
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' Claim Men’s Program 
— fF Announced by Walters 
5 WILL HOLD CHICAGO MEETING 
"> Dates Are September 13-14; Plan Pro- 
* dis. gram Centered on Problems Arising 
own From the War 
ae now 
Hh ilrance F. M. Walters, General Accident As- 
nt of surance Corp., chairman of the program 
n for commitice of the international Claim 
tainly Associa ion, announces that the program 
ritten jor the annual meeting to be held at_the 
aid Mr JP Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Sep- 
\) must [EP tember 13-14, will be devoted almost ex- 
ivailed > clusively to discussion of problems which 
n the have arisen from war conditions. 
» him “Many new situations have developed 
1 stand- during the past year, most of which are 
quite different trom those encountered 
educa- during World War I,” Mr. Walters said, 
for the “and the program is being planned so 
” it is that there may be the greatest possible 
lic that interchange of ideas and experiences 0” 
ly pass these situations and the best possible 
cir own claim service may be developed for the 
millions of policyholders of the 180 Am- 
© erican and Canadian companies which 
© are members of the association.” 
langing Four Seminars 
narket, + At the morning session, the first day, 
> have there will be two speakers who will deai 
{unities ) with specific phases of claim handling 
rded in > under war conditions. The afternoon will 
ns into ) split up into four seminars dealing with 
tion of the different types of claims, with a 
‘white- special representative of the program 
pds no * committee in charge of each seminar ses- 
former > sion: T. Loyal Anderson, Federal Life, 
e and © for accident and health and group insur- 
ntion: © ance; Stanley M. Wells, Life & Casu- 
from 4 alty, for industrial life insurance; Thelma 
ipied’: © Bultman, Jefferson Standard, for life in- 
y ages » surance and double indemnity, and Lee 
quali- » Wilks, Lincoln National, for life disabil- 
ys but eS ity. 
bodily * At the general session on the second 
» does | day, there will be reports from each of 
and i the seminars, with ample time for dis- 
tunity + cussion on the floor of matters of gen- 
r and ’ eral interest which were brought out in 
im- + the group sessions. Also at this session 
e na- will be the reports of the special commit- 
tees, including the war claims liaison 
FEGKE committee which has been working since 
eared ) the start of the war with representatives 
sont of the armed services, seeking the most 
meget effective procedure for war claim han- 
wok ) dling, to expedite payment and reduce 
» handling detail to the minimum. 
ae > “The forthcoming annual meeting 
see © promises to be one of the most impor- 
Pi ) tant ever held by the International Claim 
ee Association in its 34 years,” Mr. Walters 
aie said in commenting on program plans. 
aa Preliminary reports indicate that near- 
ly all member companies will be repre- 
sented at the meeting and the agenda 
f the » will include numerous war questions of 
those Inajor interest to all.” 
is all 
- ‘ KEMPER PROMOTES EIGHT MEN 
well 2 
f the ~ Dunn Made Director of Public Relations 
dif for Group; Luthy Vice President; 
iting Other Promotions 
ey as ; ight executives of the Lumbermens 
‘tica » Mutual Casualty were advanced to high- 
ider * crranks at the thirty-first annual meet- 
Pere » ‘ing of that company’s board of directors 
hely 3 ud advisory board, May 18. 
Xichard J. Dunn, second vice president 
m ni head of the legal department of the 
im mapanies at Boston, has been chosen 
a cctor of public relations for all of the 
ee iper companies. Mr, Dunn’s_head- 
= irters will be in Chicago. He has 
th 3 ni with the Lumbermens since 1921. 
j irtin P. Luthy, secretary of the com- 
vi | ) and manager of its New England 
| 3 partment at Boston, was elected vice 
SS a sident, Mr. Luthy entered the service 
“ee the Lumbermens in 1928. 
fohn A, Mills, secretary and actuary, 
“a tie vice president. Mr. Mills 
to L been associated with the Lumber- 
- ns since 1920, 
+ brah C. Bonstelle, manager of the 
ee vay) department, was advanced to the 
: of second vice president. Mr. Bon- 
e ‘le has been with the Lumbermens 








nce 1938 and previously was a third 
‘ce president and senior executive. 


Safety Council Renames 
F. L. Jones and Falvey 


INITIATES INTENSIVE PROGRAM 





Greater New York Council Combats 
Dimout Menace; Harvey, B. E. Smith 
Added to Board of Directors 





Frank L. Jones, vice president, Equit- 
able Society, was reelected president of 
the Greater New York Safety Council 
at its annual meeting last week and 
Wallace J. Falvey, executive vice presi- 
dent, Massachusetts Bonding, was re- 
elected secretary. 

Clifford E. Paige, president, Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., was continued as chair- 
man of the executive committee and 
A. McD. McLean, vice president, Cen- 
tral Hanover Bank, as treasurer. 


Vice presidents reelected are: Dr. 
Donald B. Armstrong, third vice presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life; Cyril Ains- 


worth, American Standards Association, 
and Patrick D. Fox, the Borden Co. 
Tom A. Burke was reelected executive 
vice president. 

Harvey on Board 

Julien H. Harvey, managing director, 
National Conservation Bureau; Bryan 
E. Smith, regional vice president, Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co.; Dr. Cassius Wat- 
son, medical director, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., and H. K. 
Kramer, assistant vice president, the 
3orden Co., were added to the board 
of directors. 

The council approved plans for an in- 
tensive accident prevention program and 
a far-reaching active campaign to help 
the New York Police Department com- 
bat the dimout menace in the metro- 
politan area. 

In his presidential report, Mr. Jones 
said that activities of the council have 
trebled within the past year, with sev- 
eral new sections added to the original 
program including public safety, indus- 
trial safety and home safety. 

Plant Victory Program 

Mr. Jones emphasized the far-reach- 
ing protective influence that has been 
attained by the plant victory program 
although it only started in March. The 
National Safety Council, Associated In- 
dustries, Inc., and metropolitan chapter, 
American Society of Safety Engineers 
are cooperating in this campaign. More 
than 300 key plants in New York City, 
upper Long Island, Rockland and West- 
chester counties are enrolled and more 
are being added daily. Through pre- 
scribed courses of instruction it is ex- 
pected to cut the plant accident rate 
30% by October 1. 





Stevenson to Address Groups 
At Meeting in Minneapolis 


Charles H. Stevenson, manager, per- 
sonal accident department, St. Paul- 
Mercury Indemnity, will deliver an ad- 
dress on “Hope Springs Eternal” at a 
dinner meeting June 14, sponsored by 
the Minneapolis Underwriters Associa- 
tion at the Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
apolis. Members of several other organ- 
izations have been invited to attend. 
According to George W. Blomgren, 
manager of the association, this is the 
first joint meeting to be held by the 
several groups in Minneapolis. 

Among invited groups are the Surety 
Association of Minnesota, Northwest 
3ureau Field Club, Contract Bond Pro- 
ducers Association, Insurance Club of 
Minneapolis, Insurance Federation of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis Association of 
Life Underwriters and Chartered Life 
Insurance Chapter. 

C. J. M. Weber, manager of the Bos- 
ton claim department, was elected third 
vice president. 

B. C. Dahlmann, assistant manager of 
the Toronto office, was elected assistant 
secretary. 

W. P. Moore, manager of the compen- 
sation underwriting department at Chi- 
cago, was elected assistant secretary. 

Dr. Christopher A. Mason was elected 
resident surgeon at Los Angeles. 
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Powell Sizes Up Social Security Laws 
And Extension Into Disability Field 


Financial, Social and Economic Costs Discussed in His Ad- 
dress; Sees Full Economic Cycle of S. S. Before Consid- 


eration of Federal Health Insurance 













Serious Duty; Golden Opportunity 


One of the conclusions reached by John M. Powell was that “we ius 


recognize that there are many social hazards which still must be covered. 
In view of the fact that it would be unwise to extend the Social Security 
program into new fields in the visible future, the insurance busines: «nq 


particularly the accident and health business has before it a serious duiy—a 
duty, however, that is a golden opportunity also. That duty is the brinving 
of disability coverage to additional millions through individual po! ies, 
through group insurance or through some new service yet to be develope,” 

































With the logic of an actuary, John 
M. Powell, president, Loyal Protective 
Life of Boston, tackled the big subject 
of “The Aims Cost Factors 
of a Social Security Program” in ad- 
dressing the annual meeting of the Bu- 
reau of Personal Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters in New York yesterday. His 
objective*-and he more than achieved it 


and Some 


was to analyze carefully the advant- 
ages and disadvantages of our existing 
Social Securitly program and of its ex- 
tension into the disability field. In so 
doing he discussed these features of the 
problem in the order named: (1) The 
aims of a social security program; (2- our 
social needs; (3) laws as 
regards these aims and needs, and (4) 
the costs of a social security program, 
both direct and indirect. 

The speaker’s opening remarks, suc- 
cinctly expressed, were that nearly all 
of the articles written to date about 
social security seem to fall almost en- 
tirely in one or two classes. “Either 

‘ they see almost all good and very littie 
harm from social security or an exten- 
sion of it, or they see almost all harm 
and very little good,” he declared. 

Attitude of A. & H. Men 

Mr. Powell’s reasoning on the attitude 
of A. & H. men was that if they are 
sincere in advocating insurance against 
the day of misfortune, “then we cannot 
object to a system of social security if 
it is sound and can do our part of the 
job better than we can. The fact that 
our business may be affected—either pos- 
itively or negatively—should be purely 
incidental. If our business is benefited, 
we still have no right to support the ex- 
tension of social security unless that 
extension is sound. If our business is 
injured, we have no more right to oppose 
it, provided it is sound, than we have 
to oppose improved methods of trans- 
portation, of medical treatment, of edu- 
cation, of agriculture, or of manufactur- 
ing. I say—provided it is sound. In 
determining whether any proposed sys- 
tem of social security is sound we must 
analyze it, not just as regards its bene- 
fits but in other respects as well.” 


our existing 


Some Conclusions 

The speaker covered a lot of ground 
in his sixteen-page address and reached 
definite conclusions on a number of ma- 
jor points in the social security situation. 
He brought out, for example, that indus- 
trial development has created much more 
serious social problems than formerly 
existed. Secondly, the start which we 
as a nation have made toward solving the 
problems of old age and of dependents 
through the old age and survivor’s in- 
surance law is commendable but, in Mr. 
Powell’s opinion, it needs modification 
in several respects. He would (1) mod- 
ify it so as to provide a floor of protec- 
tion and (2) to extend the law to other 
classes such as dependents surviving at 
the death of the breadwinner; (3) bene- 
fits should become effective for existing 
aged as soon as possible; (4) a portion 
of the old age income should be paid 
regardless of whether the individual con- 
tinued to work, except that in periods 
of substantial unemployment, little or 
mo income would be paid under the old 
age provision, except upon retirement. 
Said Mr. Powell: “Retirement should be 








encouraged under such conditions in or- 
der to make room for the unemployed.” 

The speaker’s next conclusion was that 
the start made toward solving the un- 
employment problem by social security is 
commendable but he regards it as “hard- 
ly more than a start.” This is because 
it still leaves many serious problems un- 
solved. He recommended that far great- 
er study should be given to means that 
will further reduce unemployment rather 
than the furnishing of compensation to 
those unemployed. 

Financial Costs of Social Security 

Mr. Powell went into detail on finan- 
cial costs involved in the social security 
brogram now being advocated. He esti- 
mated that it would involve annual ex- 
penditures of many billion dollars, aver- 
aging as high as $15,000,000,000 per year. 
He said: 

“While it appears highly desirable for 
this program to be financed on substan- 
tially a pay-as-you-go basis, nevertheless 
any plan must recognize that in periods 
of higk employment, benefit payments 
are lower than average with income from 
taxes higher, with the reverse true in 
periods of high unemployment. 

“The raising and disbursing of such 
sums is a tremendous task and has never 
been done except under wartime neces- 
sity. Such a task cannot easily be ab- 
sorbed in any economy. However, that 
is only one point. In contemplating that 
program we must weigh other unusual 
expenditures which also will run into 
several billion dollars annually. 

“There are at least five sources of new 
or greatly increased expenditures which 
this country will have to face after this 
war, and which have never been faced, 
except to a relatively minor degree, dur- 
ing times when our budget has been bal- 
anced.” There are highspotted as fol- 
lows: (1) Increased expenditures due to 
heavy pension and rehabilitation costs 
after the war; (2) necessity of maintain- 
ing much larger Army, Navy and air 
force than heretofore maintained in 
peacetime; (3) large number of bureaus 
created since budget was last balanced; 
(4) cost of servicing Government debt, 
and (5) necessity of some amortization 
of our Government indebtedness. 

Mr. Powell maintained that a sound 
fiscal policy is absolutely imperative for 
social security; that the balancing of 
the budget is an essential part of such 
fiscal policy. 

Social Costs in Program 

In gauging the social costs of the so- 
cial security program, Mr. Powell made 
the point, well taken, that “the further 
we go beyond a minimum subsistence 
level in any social security plan the heav- 
ier the social cost we incur through the 
robbing of initiative.” 

Finally, in discussing the economic 
costs of a social security program, Mr. 
Powell declared that in discussions on 
the subject we hear only of the good 
that such plans will accomplish such as 





CONFERENCE SENDS GREETINGS 

Harold R. Gordon, executive secre- 
tary, Health & Accident Conference, 
sent his greetings to the meeting which 
he could not attend due to pressure of 
work on his own annual gathering in 
Chicago next week. The conference was 
well represented, however, by John M. 
Powell, immediate past president, who 
was the bureau’s guest speaker yester- 
day, and E. C. Trimble, Employers Re- 
insurance, secretary of the conference. 








relief to the unfortunate and of the 
money that will be placed in circulation. 
He spoke of the first of these as the 
fundamental aim of social security 
“which cannot be challenged as a mo- 
tive’; and on the second he said the 
placing of money in circulation “will 
make a considerable contribution to busi- 
ness activity and may at times retard 
a business depression.” But to assume 
that this will eliminate depressions is un- 
justifiable, in Mr. Powell’s opinion. On 
the contrary, a social security program, 
he said, as advocated by the more liberal 
advocates could so accelerate a depres- 
sion after it reached a certain point that 
the entire structure might be endangered. 

Speaking of economic factors which 
tend toward greater unemployment, Mr. 
Powell set forth: (1) Increased unem- 
ployment due to the unemployment com- 
pensation act; (2) substitution of labor- 
saving machinery; (3) effect on trade 
and (4) effect on private enterprise. On 
the latter point the speaker confined 
himself to the negative effect on private 
enterprise, making the following points: 

1. There is considerable discussion as 
to the effect on the sale of life insurance. 


It is, I think, fairly generally conceded 
that the old age and survivors insurance 
law now on the books has either assisted 
in the sale of more life insurance or, a 
worst, has not interfered with the sale 
seriously. As a result of that maniy peo. 
ple, even some prominent life insurance 
executives, conclude that the act will 
continue to have a beneficial effect on 
the sale of life insurance. That concly- 
sion falls under the weight of carefyl 
analysis. * * * 


Proposed Health Insurance Program 

Further along in discussing private en- 
terprise Mr. Powell declared that “the 
greatest interference with private enter- 
prise under any of the existing or pro- 
posed social security laws would be the 
proposed health insurance program of 
the Federal Government.” He empha- 
sized: 

“Private insurance has really done a 
splendid job considering the age of the 
health insurance business. Yet we must 
admit that there is too big a percentage 
of our people who do not have proper 
coverage against the hazards of disabil- 


(Continued on Page 33) 





Soper Chairman of Popular 
Underwriting Forum Feature 


Main event of the first afternoon ses- 
sion, other than the address by Govern- 
ing Committee Chairman Harry Prevost, 
was the underwriting forum discussion 
under the stimulating chairmanship of 
Laurence W. Soper, assistant secretary, 
accident department, Connecticut Gener- 
al Life. A full dozen questions were 
submitted for answer by carefully picked 
“experts” among bureau members and 
the emphasis was on current problems 
where the war had made _ necessary 
changes in practices or policy. The ten- 
dency seems to be toward greater lib- 
eralization of underwriting- rules and 
particularly among the larger companies. 

Among those who answered the ques- 
tions were R. A. Payne, Travelers, who 
discussed situations arising out of short- 
age of manpower, curtailment of non- 
essential businesses, changes in occupa- 
tions, etc.; Lee M. Willson, Century In- 
demnity, who gave his slant on need for 
underwriting liberalization as respects 
juvenile and women risks; Ray L. Hills, 
Great American Indemnity, who dis- 
cussed effect on accident underwriting of 
various civilian defense activities. 

Then came John F. Lydon, Ocean Ac- 
cident, who had a three-decker question 
about the sickness expense policy, fol- 
lowed by W. W. Cole, General Ameri- 
can Life, who discussed tendencies among 
companies to reduce cancellations, policy 
restrictions and rejections, and other pos- 
sible underwriting liberalization. 

W. E. Kipp, Indemnity Co. of N. A. 
was asked to respond to the question, 
“Are bureau companies meeting their 
obligations and making the most of their 
opportunities in the sale of health in- 
surance?” and he did so to the best of 
his ability. As a follow-up to that ques- 
tion Stephen McLaughlin, Massachusetts 
Bonding, had the poser as to whether 
“we are justified in broadening or liber- 
alizing our health insurance program in 
view of past experience in this line.” 

Theodore O. Schwarz, Standard Acci- 
dent, concerned himself with over-age 
extra premium rates, and Armand Som- 
mer, Continental Casualty, had a three- 


(Continued on Page 33) 





Brann Complimented 





RALPH M. BRANN 


The loyal and efficient service oi Set: 
retary-Treasurer Ralph M. Brann oi the 
bureau came in for praise in committee 
reports at this meeting. He was te 
named to his post. Attending to many 
details of the gathering kept him busy 
and its smooth functioning was due 1! 
large part to his preliminary planning. 





GLAD TO SEE W. F. WHITE 
W. Franklyn White, past chairman 0! 
the bureau’s governing committee, now 
with Mutual Benefit Life of Newark, 
was warmly welcomed to this mvctin¢ 
and spoke briefly on activities «uring 
his reign in office. 





INFORMAL DINNER 
A good fellowship cocktail hour and 
informal dinner followed the first days 
session. Not a speech was made. 
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Panel Sessions Popular 


Continued from Page 29) 


nvolve an occupational disease and was 
not covered. In other words, the in- 
company did not even have to 
ense because the disease was of 

that did not come under the 


suranc' 
take ( 
the type 
policy. y 

\Most prolonged discussion was about 
nnlication of extra expense to the 
‘yyance Clause in U. & O. and two 
| problems were discussed. The 
is of opinion was that no two 

companies handle co-insurance 
H. C. Klein sug- 
that the long range view be 
i U. & O. especially in view of 
the war. He feels that “we should not 
discourage our insureds from taking the 
view that extra expense would be sub- 
iect to application of the co-insurance 
clause, but he warned against discrimi- 
nation between insureds. 

From the buyer’s angle, as expressed 
by M. M. Schmidt of Johns-Manville, 
it was felt that insurance managers of 
laree companies should keep up-to-date 
on new coverages and double-check 
present policies for gaps. Mr. Schmidt 
urged that insurance company men get 
tocether on their coverages and reach 
agreement as to their scope. 
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Coverage of Auto Policies 


One of the interesting problems hav- 
ing to do with auto truck coverage was 
divided into three sections. The first 
was as follows: 

“Interstate truckman ‘A’ owned a cer- 
tain truck insured under a standard auto 
PL. and P.D. policy. At the time of 
a serious accident the truck had been 
rented to another truckman also engaged 
in interstate commerce and was being 


‘operated under such other truckman’s 


supervision and control. Such other 
truckman had entered into a contract 
agreeing to indemnify and hold harmless 
truckman ‘A’ against any and all loss or 
damage caused by the operation of the 
truck while it was in truckman ‘B’s’ pos- 














session. Question arose as to whether 
‘A’s’ or ‘B’s’ insurer, or both, were 
involved in the loss.” 

The accepted answer seemed to be that 
if the policies, with omnibus clauses, 
were concurrent the insurance companies 
would split the loss on the basis of 
amounts carried in each company. In 
other words, if one insurer had issued a 
$5,000-$10,000 policy and the other a 
$10,000-$20,000 contract the first com- 
pany would pay one-third and the latter 
two-thirds. 

Part two of the problem was as fol- 
low _ 

“*\’s’ employe lifted a heavy box from 
the delivery truck and carried it up- 
stairs toward a customer’s premises. On 
the way up the employe dropped the box, 
everely injuring a tenant of the prem- 
ises and damaging the property. Is the 
loss covered under ‘A’s’ standard auto- 
mobile liability policy ?” 

The answer was “No,” with the ex- 


© \lanation that loading or unloading only 


covered, and not an accident some 
ance from the truck. The latter risk 
uld be insured under a public liability 
icy, it was advised. 

‘art 3 of the problem follows: 

““A’ had a standard automobile policy 
ering his trucks. Gasoline leaked 
1 one of the trucks and several hours 
* the truck had left the site a man 
‘ped on the oily pavement and was 
ily hurt. Another truck was used to 
isport ice. While ice was being tak- 

trom the truck several small pieces 
on the ground and formed a pool. 
truck moved on and subsequently a 

Slipped on the wet pavement and 

Ss hurt. Did the insurance apply in 
her or both cases ?” 

\peakers agreed that the insurance ap- 
din the first case as gasoline is as- 
lated directly with the operation of 
automobile. In the second case it 

held the insurance did not apply 
tcause ice has no connection whatso- 
ver with the operation or maintenance 

! an automobile. 


Harry Kleinsmith Discusses 
Possible Post-War Coverages 


Harry Kleinsmith of the New York 
Insurance Department rating bureau out- 
lined briefly what may be some desirable 
forms of insurance after the war in a 
talk he delivered Wednesday before the 
insurance division of the American Man- 
agement Association meeting at the Ho- 
tel New Yorker in New York City. What 
he expressed were his own personal 
views and not the official attitude of the 
New York Department. 

It is Mr. Kleinsmith’s opinion that 
broader forms of insurance and more 
complete policies will come as_ time 
passes, continuing the trend which has 
been in evidence for several years. Some 
of the new ideas will come from pros- 
pective buyers of insurance, to be de- 
veloped by the insurance companies, 
while others will come from within the 
insurance business itself. Fire-marine 
companies may give complete protection 
against all physical risks under one con- 
tract and casualty companies against all 
liability risks but it will not be possible 
for any one company to insure fire and 
casualty risks under one contract unless 
there are changes in the New York law 
made by legislative action. He believes 
that as new and broader coverages are 
issued the rates will tend to be lower 
than those charged for the same risks 
covered by separate policies. 

Mr. Kleinsmith sees a widening de- 
mand for companies to write more of the 
lines coming under the head of social in- 
surance. Unless this is done means may 
be taken to write this under other lead- 


Honorary Legionnaire 


Mrs. Charles A. Fowler, wife of the 
president of Fowler & Kavanagh, Inc., 
New York agency, has just been made 
an honorary member of the American 
Legion post at Pleasantville, N. Y. The 
Fowlers’ son, Robert Sherwood, died at 
Camp Gordon July 7, 1942, and it is in 
recognition of his service to the country 
that Mrs. Fowler has affiliated with the 
Legion. 





BEVERIDGE LUNCHEON JUNE 3 


A number of insurance men who are 
members of New York Board of Trade 
will attend the luncheon June 3 in 
honor of Sir William Beveridge, author 
of the “cradle to the grave” plan. The 
boord will have a table at this luncheon. 

(custave R. Michelsen and Floyd Dull, 
respective insurance section chairman 
an’ president of the board, will be 
seated on the dais. 





GARRETT’S ACTIVE COMMITTEE 


James R. Garrett, National Casualty, 
is doing an outstanding job as chairman 
of the social insurance committee of the 
New York Board of Trade, member- 
ship of which is composed of local A. & 
H. men. 





ership. The social insurance minded 
people, he said, favor better pensions, 
surgical and medical benefits beyond 
those now granted and group life insur- 
ance paid for entirely by employers. He 
did not support or oppose these sugges- 
tions but spoke of them as in existence. 
Likewise there is a tendency for the 
making of voluntary indemnity agree- 
ments which are broader than present 
accident and health policies, and these 
may later be written by insurers. 
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TALKS ON ACCIDENTAL DEATHS 





Dr. Gonzales Urges Inquiry Into Seem- 
ingly Accidental Deaths; May Be 
From Natural Causes 

The importance of a thorough and 
competent inquiry whenever a death oc- 
curs by apparently accidental means was 
stressed by Dr. Thomas A. Gonzales, 
chief medical examiner, City of New 
York, in his address before the Bureau 
of Personal Accident & Health Under- 
writers in New York City yesterday. His 
subject was “Accidental Deaths—Their 
Medicolegal Significance.” 

Dr. Gonzales said that since the ad- 
vent of accident insurance, double in 
demnity provisions of life policies and 
workmen’s compensation, there has been 
an increasing tendency “to magnify in- 
significant injuries and to attribute a 
natural-cause death to these injuries.” 

Often, he said, death due to natural 
causes is attributed to an accident which 
occurred in the remote past from which 
the victims had completely recovered; at 
other times he develops a fatal illness 
and relatives immediately recall some 
trivial occurrence to which the death is 
attributed. 

“Incidentally,” he said, “the ease with 
which attorneys for claimants can ob- 
fain so-called expert medical testimony 
favoring their contentions has increased 
the difficulties of defendant companies 
and has often resulted in decisions not 
justified by the facts.” 


Soper Forum Chairman 


(Continued from Page 32) 
sided question regarding aviation acci 
dent insurance which was regarded with 
keen interest in view of the anticipated 
big future which looms up for the air 
craft industry. 

Finally, Neil J. Brown, Hartford Ac 
cident, discussed the blanket medical 
reimbursement limit and John P. Ben- 
nett, United States Casualty, responded 
to the question as to underwriting prac- 
tices of the companies in regard to risks 
who are deaf but who by means of an 
acousticon enjoy normal hearing. 

Dr. Harry W. Dingman, Continental 
Assurance medical director, gave added 
interest to the forum when he talked 
informally on diabetes from an under 
writing and medical standpoint. 


Powell Address 


(Continued from Page 32) 


ity. No Government system yet pro 
posed would take care of anywhere 
nearly all individuals who may need med- 
ical assistance nor would any such Gov- 
ernment system provide as well as does 
private insurance for those who purchase 
full coverage. This much, however, does 
seem certain. Substantially more people 
must be provided with health coverage 
within the next few years by some 
means. Either the private companies 
must do it or they must cooperate in 
some social movement to bring this 
about or the Government is likely to 
adopt a plan of its own. 

“Certainly, however, it would be a mis 
take for any governmental plan to he 
adopted until the existing social security 
laws had passed through at least one 
full economic cycle and we studied care 
fully the problems presented during that 
period.” 


Risk Research Members Hear 


Perryman on Comp. Rating 
Francis S. Perryman, secretary and 
actuary, Royal and Eagle Indemnity 
Cos. and actuary, Globe Indemnity, was 
the guest luncheon speaker yesterday of 
the Risk Research Institute at the Town 
Hall Club, New York. He discussed the 
new compensation rating program and 
answered questions. Mr. Perryman is a 
member of the casualty research com- 
mittee of the Association of C. & S. 
Executives which formulated this pro- 
gram. 
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Credit Manager Views Importance 
Of Fidelity Coverage in Wartime 


The importance of fidelity insurance to 
business concerns during wartime, as illus- 
trated by actual case histories, is stressed 
in the following article by George W. 
Patterson, manager of the cre dit deparl- 
ment of the American Cyanamid Co. : 


We credit 
vital part that proper insurance protec- 
tion plays in The 
financial, and sound operat- 


men are all aware of the 


support of credits. 
best moral, 
ing management is constantly menaced 
by losses through catastrophes that are 
uncontrollable on its part. Fortunately, 
insurance and surety bonds are available 
against the probable 


marine and casualty insur- 


to protect more 


losses. Fire, 
ance is readily purchased by most man- 
agement so that losses through the vari- 
ous types of catastrophes for which they 
are entirely removed or substan- 


cover 
tially minimized. 

Insurance against dishonesty by em- 
ployes, commonly termed fidelity insur- 
ance, is not as generally purchased as 
the other insurance coverages by the 
average business concern. No sound 
reason for drawing this distinction 1s 
apparent. Our public officials are re- 
quired by statute to post bond before 


they can take office. State and Federal 
banking departments and other supervis- 


ing units require banks, building and 
loan associations, and credit unions to 
carry adequate coverage against dis- 


honesty losses under blanket bonds. Ex- 
perience has shown the need for pro- 
tection. 
Bring Defalcations to Light 
In the face of insurance company in- 
vestigation and diligence through audit 


and otherwise, severe defalcations by 
employes are continually brought to 
light. Losses through dishonesty are 


credited with being as great as losses by 
fire. While the latter is, by and large, 
covered by insurance, it is estimated that 
little more than 10% of commercial 
houses carry protection against dis- 
honesty. 

Instances, where unexpected dishon- 
estv losses have jeopardized or ruined 
the financial wellbeing of an entire busi- 
ness structure, are numerous.  Illustra- 
a is the case of the George W. Hormel 

Packing Co. of Austin, Minn. In July, 
1921, a series of defalcations by the 
comptroller amounting to a total of $1,- 
187.000 was uncovered. As a result, the 
company was worth $14,000. Less than 
nothing. There was no fidelity bond 
although a blanket fidelity bond in an 
amount of $1,000,000 could have been 
purchased for something in the neigh- 
borhood of $20,000.* 

Fortunately, under the guiding genius 
of Mr. Hormel with the patience of his 
creditors, the firm was able to survive. 
Such a result does not usually follow 
a large dishonesty loss that is not cov- 
ered by dishonesty insurance. Incident- 
ally, the comptroller was a Sunday 
school teacher and possessed a person- 
ality whose propensities as an embez- 
zeler would hardly have been suspected. 

Examples of fidelity losses from the 
files of the Fidelity & Casualty Co. of 
New York are as follows: 


Pyramided Shortages 

Case No. 1—A woman cashier and 
bookkeeper of a large real estate firm 
in New York City had been employed 
for ten years and was bonded for $2,000. 
She was delegated with the collection 
of rents on various apartment houses 
owned by the assured. She _ started 
stealing and through the pyramiding’ of 


the shortages from month to month, 
when finally discovered, had caused a 
loss to her employer of over $20,000. 
Case No. 2—The manager and book- 
keeper of a gratuity fund, through the 
embezzlement of membership fees and 
income from mortgages, caused a loss 
of $60,000. The manager was bonded for 
$5,000. The bookkeeper for $3,000. 
Case No. 3—The secretary-treasurer 
of a large coal company who had been 
employed for over twenty-three years 
embezzled over $50,000. The firm did 
not have him bonded during the greater 
part of the twenty-three years. When 
he was finally bonded, it was for the 


small amount of $2,000. 
Thousands of Losses 


These are just a few of the thousands 
taking place today through 
the dishonesty of employes. While some 
form of fidelity insurance was carried 
in these instances, the vast majority of 
cases are without any coverage whatso- 
ever. 

3efore extending credit our investiga- 
tion of management and its component 
individuals is thorough. But, to what 
avail is this unless the employe person- 
nel who handles the funds, books, and 
merchandise are equally investigated. 
The requirement that a blanket fidelity 
bond in an adequate amount, covering 
all employes be carried with a substan- 
tial insurance company that has an in- 
vestigating division will cover this con- 
tingency. Fidelity insurance serves as 
a personnel manager through the in- 
vestigation of employes. However, it 
goes beyond the personnel manager in 
paving losses up to the bond amount 
when they occur in spite of the investi- 
gation. Employe turnover due to present 
war conditions increases considerably 
the necessity for this insurance. 
*Full story related in Fortine Magazine. 


of losses 





DYER BROTHERS IN SERVICE 


George L. Dyer, Jr., manager of the 
Columbia National Life at St. Louis and 
president of the National Association of 
Accident & Health Underwriters, is one 


of three brothers now in the armed 
forces. He is in the Army Air Force, 
stationed at Greensboro, N. C. John 
Dyer is an ensign in the U. S. N. R,, 


stationed at a naval base near Savannah, 
Ga. Fred Dyer is also in the Navy, 
completing his training at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 





at the conclusion of a conference held 
in New York last week with representa- 
tives of other organizations, appointed 
the following committee to confer with 
company executives about commission 
problems in connection with large con- 
tract bonds: 


M. A. Hayes. Nashville, Tenn., chair- 
man; Luke Waters, Jacksonville, Fla., 
and Ted Fields, St. Paul, Minn. 


Present at the meeting representing 


other organizations were W. Warren 
Ellis, New York, National Association 


of Insurance Brokers; Fred B. Moreton, 
Salt Lake City, National Association of 
Insurance Agents; Charles H. Burras, 
Chicago, National Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Agents, and Martin W. 
Lewis, Towner Rating Bureau. 

Mr. Thompson, opening speaker at 
the conference, said the rates had been 
too high and that commission adjust- 
ments on the large bonds on war pro- 
jects construction were in order, but 
he held that the commission reductions 
had been too drastic. 

Speed Warner, Kansas City, Mo., 
spoke of the services surety bond spe- 
cialists perform and said that exclusive 
of production salaries or agency profit, 
the cost is 8.9%, equal to the commis- 
sion now received on Army and Navy 
contracts. He recommended the _fol- 
lowing scale on Army, Navy and Federal 
Public Housing Authority contracts; 
first $75,000, 25%; next $750,000, 20%; 
next $1,000,000, 15%: above $25,000,000, 
10%. He recommended the same scale 
on contracts for the Defense Plant Cor- 
poration and other Government con- 
tracts. 





VORE GOES TO PACIFIC COAST 
Loyalty Group Names Him Secretary in 
Charge of Casualty and A. & H.; 
With Group Since 1925 


Howard Vore, assistant secretary of 
Loyalty Group Cos., has been trans- 
ferred to the Pacific Coast department 
as secretary of all of the group com- 
panies in charge of casualty and accident 
and health for Pacific department. Mr. 
Vore will occupy the position left vacant 


through the death of Secretary Arthur 
Milhaupt. 
Mr. Vore originally came with the 


Casualty as special agent 
in Illinois in 1925. In 1928 he traveled 
Mid-Western territory for the Metro- 
politan as special representative. After 
the Metropolitan had been purchased 
by the Loyalty Group, Mr. Vore was 
appointed branch manager at St. Louis. 
In 1935 he was transferred as branch 
manager to Milwaukee. In 1937 he was 
transferred to Hartford as branch man- 
ager in charge of both fire and casualty 
operations. In 1940 he was transferred 


Metropolitan 
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—w 
yy, BOND PRODUCERS’ CONFERENCE ee 
° ee f ® 99 Thompson and Warner Spokesmen at t ° O 4 ” 
ht e roauctiton ering trie New York Meeting; Committee to est in ur ane 
Confer With Companies 
R. W. Thompson, president, National ae 
Association of Surety Bond Producers, If you want a laugh, ask a ersonal 


accident underwriter this question— 


and 
then ask the same question of 


an acc. 


dent claim man—(and compare é:iswers) 
“Under a non-occupational accident po. 
icy, would you say an insured i: covered 


if he is hurt while walking irom hj 
office to a luncheon engageme: eG 
* 


Joe Byrne, R: New eases un's new 
business department, says he overheard 
a Yeoman leaving a John Street restaur- 
ant and headed towards the East 
say to his ditto companions, 
a look at the sea.” 

ce x 

Speaking of the New Amsterdam, ] 
B. Duke, resident vice president, gaye 
us a verbal testimonial about. this very 


River, 
“Let’ S take 


column. We blush with, pride. 
a 
Actor Pat O'Brien oe the story 


about the fellow who was about to buy 
a canary that could whistle a popular 
tune and sing the lyrics, too. Chap 
noticed the canary only had one leg 
and backed away. The canary then 
said: “Hey, bud, do you want a singer 
or a dancer?” 
* x 

Prize war story of the week is the 
one about the Captain who scolded a 
group of soldiers for doing a poor 
camouflage job. Then he hopped into 
his car and drove off. —And promptly 
ran into a house he didn’t see—because 
the outfit had camouflaged it. 


We hear a lot about how busy insur- 
ance brokers are these days, but it 
seems that a certain Maiden Lane spot 
is busy every morning between 9:30 and 
10:30 serving the “second breakfast” 
sports, most of whom are brokers. 

* x 


We gleaned the foregoing item by 
personal sttendence at the place. 


, Newswecek’s idea of Pe week: “Wash- 

ington won’t be bombed because Hitler 

doesn’t want to end the confusion.” 
—MERVIN L. LANE. 





to the Western department when Loyal- 
ty Group’s casualty operations in Mid- 
Western territory were transferred from 
its home office to its Western depart- 
ment under the supervision of Vice 
President Herbert A. Clark. In 1942 
he was appointed assistant secretary of 
both Metropolitan and Commercial Cas- 
ualty Cos., in charge of the accident 
and health business through the West- 
ern department. 

Mr. Vore now associates himself with 
a former business associate, Vice Presi- 
dent Fred W. Sullivan, who is in charge 
of all Loyalty Group. operations, both 
fire and casualty, in the Pacific depart: 
ment. 


American Casualty Adds To 
Capital and Net Surplus 


H. L. Evans, president, American Cas- 
ualty Co. of Reading, Pa., announces 
that, effective May 17, the capita! of the 
company was increased to $1,000,100 and 





the net surplus to a like amount, through 
issuance of an additional 50,000 shares 
of common stock. : 

As a result of this action, as-ets 
the company are increased to more that 
$7,000,000 and policyholders’ sur; lus 1° 
over $2,000,000. President Evans & 
presses appreciation to represer‘atives 
of the company whose efforts an! sup- 


port make possible this progress 





MILBURN L. GRIFFITHS DES 


Funeral services were held May 22 at 
St. Paul for Milburn L. Griffiths, treas- 
urer and one of the founders “! the 
Anchor Gasualty, St. Paul. He was 62 
vears old and long identified wi! the 


insurance business. Surviving are his 
wife, a son and daughter. 
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OUR EXPENSES WE HAVE A WAR TO PAY FOR NOW!” 


66 
T MET Bill Smith on the street today. You know, 
he represents the "Prompt Paying Preferred." 


“While we were talking a man stepped off the curb against a 


traffic signal and was almost hit by a car. 


“The incident brought up the subject of Personal Accident 
Insurance, a subject that’s mighty close to Bill’s heart, and 
before we parted he’d convinced me that in the event of a 
disabling injury the only guarantee—that we could continue 
to pay Regular Expenses plus our War Bond commitment— 
lies in the purchase of a good Personal Accident Policy. 





The above illustra- 


tion is embodied in 





an attractive circular. 
A supply may be had 
by applying to the 
Home Office or near- 
est Branch Office. 










“When he sold this idea to me he sold me a policy, and I’m 


glad he did!” 


% * * * * 
Are you selling this idea to your clients? No insurance man 
should feel satisfied that he has done a good job until he has 
instilled the thought of Protection and Indemnity against loss 
of Life, Limb, Sight and Income into everyone with whom 


he comes in contact. 


THE PREFERRED’S NEW ACCIDENT PORTFOLIO con- 
tains a policy specially designed to meet the need of almost 


every man or woman. 


OF NEW YORK 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Edwin B. Ackerman, President 


Automobile * Accident * Burglary * Plate Glass * Liability * Compensation 


— Branch Offices — 
Boston + Buffalo * Chicago * Los Angeles * Philadelphia ~* Pittsburgh * San Francisco ° Newark 
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Degrees for Paines, Father and Son 


Walter S. Paine, manager of the en- 
gineering and inspection division of the 
Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., 
an honorary degree of Master of Science 
at Trinity College, Hartford, on the same 
day that his son, Dwight S. 
Another 
Paine, is a student at 
daughter, Elizabeth Paine, is doing post- 
graduate work there, leading to an M.A. 


was awarded 


Paine, was 
Donald C. 
Trinity, and a 


craduated.’ son, 


degree. 

\ translation of the Latin 
with which Mr. Paine was presented to 
President Remsen B. Ogilby follows: 

“What, indeed, is honorable; 
what more approved; what, finally, more 
memorable, than to see father and son 
honored at one and the same time. This 
man, reverend president, is today borne 
aloft to the stars, struck with the same 
joy as was yours when you and your 
sons (now following you with equal 
steps) were adorned that happy day with 
the purple of Hamilton College. I can 
ask nothing more for both of you than 
that fortune may always smile in a like 
fashion. ; 

“This man, an alumnus of Syracuse 
University, yet warmly devoted to our 
college; the father of two Trinity boys; 
manager of the engineering and inspec- 
tion division of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Cos., by his exertion providing many 
safety devices for mankind; interested in 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
who has worked valiantly for that asso- 
ciation; so skilled in acoustics that he 
made the chapel better suited for sound 
and for our congregation to hear wend- 
ing clearly through the air the delight 
of our citation of his excellence—I pre 


citation 


more 


WALLACE P. HARVEY DEAD 





Retired Fidelity & Deposit Officer Well 
Known in N. Y.; Colorful Person- 
ality; Astute in Legal Matters 
Wallace P. Harvey, former vice pres! 
dent, Fidelity & Deposit and some years 
avo general counsel at the New York 
office of that company, died Mry 19 at 
his home in Wyman Park Apartments, 
altimore. He was 68 years old. Mr. 
Harvey will long be remembered as one 
of the most colorful personalities in the 
surety business; a man of great force 
and possessed of an astute legal mind. 
Even though he had been retired for 
some years his name and deeds had not 
been forgotten. His death was a shock 

to many friends in the business. 

In 1909 Mr. Harvey joined the legal 
department of the American Bonding, 
which became an affiliate of the Fidelity 
& Deposit a few years later. He went 
to the New York office during World 
War I and retired after about fifteen 
vears with that office. Mr. Harvey was 
a graduate of Princeton and the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Law School. His 
widow and two sons survive. 


PACIFIC APPOINTS CLELAND 
Indemnity Company Names Him Assist- 
ant Comptroller; First Quarter Pre- 
miums Reach $3,659,765 

John H. Cleland was appointed assist- 
ant comptroller of the Pacific Indemnity 
at its annual meeting in Los Angeles, 
May 20. All other officers were re- 
elected. The regular quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents a share was declared, pay- 
able July 1 to stockholders of record 
June 15. 

Premium writings for the first quarter 
of 1943 totaled $3,659,765, an increase of 
$1,455,989 or 66.07% over the first quar- 
ter of 1942. Net premiums written, after 
deducting reinsurance ceded, totaled $3.- 
$79,140, an increase of $1,444,734 or 71.02% 
over the 1942 period. 

The company enjoyed fine underwrit- 
ing experience during the first quarter, 





WALTER S. PAINE 


sent to you Walter Sayer Paine.” 

Born in England of American parent- 
age, Mr. Paine was educated at Green 
Mountain Junior College and at Syra- 
cuse University, where he took his B.Sc. 
in mechanical engineering in 1911. He 
joined the Aetna in 1915 and in 1930 
was elected manager of the engineering 
and inspection division. Prominently 
identified with the ‘cause of safety, Mr. 
Paine is vice president for industrial 
safety of the National Safety Council 
and is a member of the War Produc- 
tion Fund to conserve manpower and 
the engineering committee of the Na- 
tional Conservation Bureau. 


and, responsive to the upswing of secur- 
ity prices, especially common stocks, its 
nortfolio appreciated more than $500,000 
during the first quarter. Total under- 
writing and investment earnings, includ- 
ing profit and loss items, amounted to 
$510,490 or $3.41 per share after provision 
for Federal income taxes of $453,905 as 
against $269,717 or $1.80 per share for 
the first quarter of 1942 after provision 
for income taxes of $190,768. Figures 
for both periods are before adjustment 
of statutory loss reserves. 

The financial statement as of March 
31, 1943, showed total admitted assets of 
$18,861,001 and surplus to policyholders 
ot $6,369,043. 





Exempts 75% Overtime 
From Comp. Premiums 





NEW MEASURE FOR KENTUCKY 





First State to Take Such Action; Will 
Affect 200,000 Workers; National 
Council Opposed Step 





The Kentucky State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board has exempted employ- 
ers, effective July 1, from paying work- 
men’s compensation insurance premiums 
on 75% of employes’ overtime wages. 

Kentucky thus became the first state 
to take such action, which was advocated 
chiefly as a wartime measure, James B. 
Milliken, chairman of the board, said in 
announcing the order. 

The order is to be effective for a one- 


year period. It was estimated unofficial- 
ly that savings of approximately $100,000 
a year would accrue to general industry, 
with probably as much more to the coal 
industry, which has a_ separate rate 
schedule, as a result of this action. 


200,000 Workers Under Order 

Mr. Milliken’s “rough estimate,” he 
said, was that 200,000 workers would 
come under the new order, but he added 
that benefits they are entitled to under 
the workmen’s compensation law would 
in no wise be affected by the reduction 
in the premium rate base. 

Each worker covered by the compen- 
sation law who received $23 or more a 
week in regular-time pay on a six-day 
basis is entitled to the maximum $15 a 
week disability benefit under the law, 
Mr. Milliken said. 

Workers, principally in war industries, 
affected by the order are making more 
than the regular pay minimum in virtual- 
ly every instance, it was explained. In 
addition, the reduction in the premium 
rate base affects only overtime pay. 

Extra Pay for Overtime 


“The board was faced with the situa- 
tion where Kentucky industry was pay- 
ing out money for insurance based on 
payrolls. containing extra pay for over- 
time. This extra pay in no way reflects 
an increased hazard to the worker,” Mr. 
Milliken said. 

“This eventually—say three years from 
now—would result in a lower rate for 
insurance, but Kentucky industry would 
still be out money because the lower 
rate probably will apply to much smaller 
pavrolls—the payrolls of normal times.” 

Industry now is “paying higher rates 
in huge payrolls of the war emergency,” 
he continued. Under the present set-up 
the insurance premiums are paid on the 


—=:!' 


‘yTolls, 
louble. 


basis of the employers’ entire 
including time and a half and 
time pay. 

Excludes 75% of Overtir« 
_The order excludes 75% of | 


Over- 
time wages from the employers’ wk 
on which the premium for comp <nsation 
insurance are calculated. The r¢\jaining 
25% of the overtime wages wa. leit 4: 
part of the payroll, together wiih; reg. 
ular pay, for the calculations “\, cove 
any additional costs incurred by the jp. 
surance carrier in auditing payrolls ang 
in other minor factors,” the order said 

“We have not attempted to change 


the rate formula of the insurances com. 
panies, but have altered the pavroll t 
which the formula normally would } 
applied,” Milliken said, maintaining tha 
the action was justified by the war emer. 
gency. 

The question first was presente to th 
state board by the Louisville Poard oj 
Trade and Associated Industries of Ker. 
tucky last January. State representative; 
took up the matter in April with the 
National Council on Compensation In. 
surance in New York and “discovered 
every state in the Union was presented 
with the problem,” Mr. Milliken said. 


National Council Objects 

_ The National Council opposed exempt. 
ing overtime pay from the base on which 
the premiums are paid, chiefly on 
grounds of auditing difficulties presented 
by the change and the fear that no sat. 
isfactory order could be drawn by the 
state board excluding extra pay for over- 
time from the base. The chairman ey- 
pressed belief the board’s order today 
met the objections. , 

The board announced on May 4 a 3.9% 
reduction in the level of workmen’s com 
pensation rates with the exception of th 
coal industry, effective July 1. The re- 
duction will bring the rate level 333% 
below the level in effect when the pres- 
ent rating system was adopted in 1937 
The board said it was revising the coal 
industry rates, the new rates to be re- 
troactive to January 1. 


FAMILY A.&H. POLICY IN N. Y. 


With the recent signing by Gov. Dewe 
of the Wright bill (A. Int. 857) A. & H 
writing companies are permitted to write 
in N. Y. State blanket A. & H. policies 
covering an entire family. Benefits en: 
brace hospital, medical and surgical ex 
penses for head of family, his wife, 
child or children not over 18 years old 


CLAIMS INTELLIGENCE MOVES 


Insurance Claims Intelligence has 
moved from 1 Cedar Street, New York 
City, to 45 John Street in the heart of 
the New York insurance district. 














PEERLES 


42nd Annua! Financial Statement, December 31, 1942 











ADMITTED ASSETS . LIABILITIES 
U.S. Govt. Bonds, at amortized values. . .$2,061,045.64 Reserve for losses and loss adjustment 
Other bonds, at amortized values........ 185,217.35 EXPENSES ..-+-+++--e eee ttt eeeeeas $ 748,811.65 
Cash in Banks and Office............00. a ee «ers + 145,000.00 
Stocks, at market values.............0.: 145,550.00 Contingency Reserve .................. 59,222.97 
Miret Mortgage: LOans iss ose0 cs 50a 116,048.29 OUR SREBERVES coc sod) ccee cd a dea 27,832.90) 
GOIGEA! HSDDNS: 6.605 as oscoss ooemeees 18,500.00 ee ee 
essaihoakcal Meeuduntnn Total DR DINTIOS 60a Sao aanaic yokes $1,551,982.2° 
(less than ninety days due).......... 61,081.32 Capital .........eeee eee eeee $650,000.00 
AOCMUCH INGAPESE: « .sieeeedses Kd cee sews 11,129.53 Surplus ......-+.ssesseeee ees 700,000.00 | 
OPEC IA BR ete ois atesie- cts artiste opeerscintens ote 2,620.01 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERSG...... $1,350,000.00 | 
eee emits | 
Total: Admitted Assets... :.o5.66. 666-646 seca $2,901,982.29 CMDR Neco sactstney avian wratete pierre macarecerereiee $2,901,982.29 | 


Securities carried at $317,528.16 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 





Specializing in casualty reinsurance, excess covers, fidelity and surety bends. 


Home Office—Keene, N. H. 





New York Office—116 John Stree! | 
| 


——, 
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The Age 


of Flight 


Great Future for Aircraft Industry and Aviation Insurance 
Predicted by Author; Foresees This Line Written 
Direct by Large Cos. Rather Than Entirely 

| by Pools After the War 


By Major Howard A. Giddings 


Vice President, Travelers Insurance Co. 


When I started to write the article 
you printed in your issue of April 23, | 
had intended to call attention to the 
ereat new line of insurance which looms 
hefore us—Aireraft Insurance—but what 
I finally turned out was a chapter of 
reminiscences about the development 
and growth of Automobile Insurance, 
which development and growth may or 
may not be indicative. So in this con- 
tribution I will change from autobiog- 
raphy to prophecy, one of the most 
dangerous of practices, but not so dan- 
verous when your prophecy relates to a 
sure thing, as this one does. A prophet 
is without honor when his prophecy 
turns out to be wrong, but should he not 
be correspondingly honored when it 
proves to be right? A prophecy may ap- 
pear to be wild to people who know 
nothing about the subject, but merely 
be a sure thing to one in possession of a 
lot of collateral facts, unknown to the 
general public. 

When I was a young man there was 
a great new and momentous develop- 
ment under way, the opening up of the 
West, the building of transcontinental 
railroads, the giving away of free land 
by the government, the development of 
the prairies. This provided a new and 
wonderful enlargement of opportunity 
and of life as of that time. Then again, 
alter the Spanish War came the auto- 
mobile era, in which the automobile and 
the motor road have revolutionized our 
lives. And now for the third time, we 
are in the same position again. The Age 
of Flight is opening up a wonderful new 
era, not continental this time but world- 
wide as to its enlargement of oppor- 
tunity in transportation, commerce, 
travel and vision. 

The Wright Brothers 

We can many of us remember when 
the Wright Brothers who ran a bicycle 
shop in Dayton, Ohio, had their dream 
of flying and were practicing gliding 
with their frail ash ribbed and sateen 
covered wings, on the sand dunes at 
Kittyhawk, N. C, and when later they 
hitched a little gasoline engine to the 
wings, which drove porpellers by means 
of sprockets and bicycle chains, they had 
: real, if frail and crude, flying machine. 
rhe machine which they developed, in- 
ced as late as 1910, consisted merely 

two wings, biplane style, the pilot 
tting in the center of the lower wing 
ith a “joy stick” for rudder control 
either hand, his feet on a bar, the 
igine and gas tank beside him, while 
© propellers and the skeleton tail and 
dder were to the rear. There were 

0 two bicycle wheels underneath—the 
inding wheels. Those planes carried 

Passengers and no baggage. 

Now, as I read of the bombers drop- 
four-ton “blockbusting” bombs on 

¢ military objectives of our enemies | 
‘ecall an incident some years back, when 
! was in Columbus, Ohio. In Novem- 
er, 1910, one of these Wright planes 
ad $1,000 worth of pink silk, from 
ayton to Columbus, a distance of 

'xty-five miles. It was consigned to a 
“epartment store, which cut the silk up 
nto inch-square pieces and sold the 
eces as souvenirs—the first shipment 
ot goods ever made by air express. I 
pought one of the pieces, together with 
@ postcard showing the airplane and 
pilot, as a souvenir, and still have it. 
And I prophesy that just as gieat trans- 


ports and bombers carrying more than a 
hundred men, or jeeps, or field guns, or 
tanks, or tons of bombs, have grown 
from that little glider with the tiny en- 
gine, so will airplane insurance grow as 
one of the great lines of insurance, from 
its present small stature. 


Was “Billy” Mitchell’s First 
Commanding Officer 

I have a remote but still intimate con- 
nection with the development of flying, 
in a way. When I was a captain in the 
Signal Corps in the Spanish War, and 
adjutant of the Signal Corps Organiza- 
tion Camp at Washington Barracks, 
D. C., all the officers commissioned in 
the Signal Corps reported to me and of 
course | looked them over. Among them 
was a fascinating boy of 18, named 
William Mitchell. Lieutenant Mitchell 
looked like a West Point cadet and his 
father was a United States Senator from 
Wisconsin. Shortly thereafter when I 
was assigned to the command of the 
Second Company and ordered to report 
to the commanding general of the 7th 
Army Corps, then in Florida and pre- 
paring to go to Puerto Rico (it went to 
Cuba instead) I was told that 1 might 
pick out my own lieutenants. I asked 
Lieutenant Mitchell if he would like to 
be second lieutenant in my company and 
he said he would. I was his first com- 
manding officer and we served together 
for some months until the bottom fell 
out of the Spanish War and I| returned 
to the insurance business. “Billy” Mit- 
chell was about the most fascinating 
youngster I ever had anything to do 
with. He took little interest in hum- 
drum duties but was always looking for 
something spectacular. He liked sold- 
iering so much that when the Spanish 
War was over and the Two-Year Philip- 
pine Volunteers were organized, he got 
re-commissioned as a second lieutenant 
in the Signal Corps in the Philippine 
Volunteers. 

Mitchell went to the Philippines and 
while out scouting with an outfit ran 
into an ambush, when all the line officers 
were killed by the first volley, where- 
upon Lieutenant Mitchell, who had no 
business to command troops, drew his 
pistol and led a charge which cleaned up 
the Moros. For this President Theodore 
Roosevelt made him a captain in the 
Signal Corps in the Regular Army as a 
reward for extraordinary heroism in ac- 
tion. Then, when the Wright airplane 
reached the stage where the army bought 
one, it was bought by the Signal Corps 
and in due time Captain Mitchell took 
to flying like a duck to water. Probably 
most people have forgotten, or never 
knew, that at the beginning of World 
War I, the airplanes were flown by the 
Signal Corps and that is how Mitchell, 
one of the most able and enthusiastic 
of the Signal Corps flyers, became chief 
of the Air Force, A.E.F. Of course none 
of us anticipated that even he would rise 
to this spectacular opportunity so success- 
fully and so famously, or that he would 
have such prophetic vision as events 
have proven him to have had, when he 
vehemently insisted that the next war 
would be won in the air,*which vehem- 
ence resulted in his becoming almost a 
national martyr. 

How Major Giddings Started to Fly 

I first commenced to fly myself in this 
way: The Travelers was carrying Group 
insurance on the personnel of some of 
the great air lines. The air lines, look- 
ing for business, came to us and said, 


MAJOR HOWARD A. GIDDINGS 


“Look here, you have a lot of Travelers 
men traveling all the time on the rail 
roads. Why don’t you patronize the a’r 
lines, which are patronizing you? Why 
don’t you let some of your men fly?” 

While flying was still considered by 
the average man to be an adventurous 
thing, we agreed to buy a certain num 
ber of “miles of flying.” The question 
then was, how would we use them up, 
and we decided that we would offer air 
travel cards to some of the officers of 
the company. With these cards they 
could obtain passage by airplane upon 
presentation and the number of miles 
they flew would be deducted from the 
number we had purchased. 

I was offered an air travel card and 
accepted it. Just about then airplanes 
commenced to fly through Hartford 
from Boston to New York, tanding at 
Rentschler Field in East Hartford, the 
private flying field of the Pratt & Whit 
ny Aircraft Company. The planes were 
three-motored, eight-passenger Stinsons, 
painted black with red trimmings. They 
were manned by one pilot, and the three 
engines, one in the nose and two in the 
wings, made they look very safe, al- 
though they were so light and small that 
they hopped around aplenty in a head 
wind, I can assure you. The first longish 
flight I took was from Hartford to New 
York in a Stinson and from there to 
Cleveland in a Boeing. The trip took 
about four hours instead of all night by 
train. The Boeing planes carried four 
teen passengers and were at that time 
the largest in use. Shortly thereafter 
the twenty-one passenger Douglas trans- 
ports came into general use and travel 
by air really commenced. Since then I 
have repeatedly had lunch in Chicago 
and dinner in Hartford. 

Impressions of First Flight 

On my first flight I had no idea how 
I would react to travel by air. In fact 
I was one of those who said no one 
would ever get me off the ground. But 
my experience was the usual one. I re 
garded the flight as rather tame and 
non-exciting, but very comfortable, and 
I was all for it. One reason that I was 
apprehensive was the talk I had heard 
about air sickness—how everyone was 
sick. Well, I have flown so much that 
a long time ago I was commissioned an 
“Admiral of the Flagship Fleet” of the 
American Airlines, and I have been up 
in some very rough weather and never 
yet been sick, or seen anyone else sick, 
in an airplane, from air sickness. 

As I seem to be reminiscing again, | 
will commence at this point to prophesy, 
and by the way I am not the only pro 
phet. Since I wrote the other article, | 
have read in the newspapers a statement 
by the president of one of the great 
American air lines, who predicts that 
within ten years after the war ends, 80% 
of the first class passenger travel will 
be by air, 75% of the mail will be so 
transported, and 50% of the express 
matter. He didn’t mention freight, but 








ONLY TIME BUILDS 


Confidence 


Through all the years—since it started 
business 23 years ago—the Pennsyl- 
vania Casualty Company has fulfilled 
every obligation to agents and policy- 


holders alike. 


It has always strived to serve its 
agents better so they in turn may 
better serve policyholders. The Penn- 
sylvania Casualty Company has a 
unique incentive to render the best 
possible co-operation to its agents. 
It helps agents serve more efficiently 
for their own benefit, as well as to 


policyh« Iders. 


That is why the Pennsylvania Casualty 
Company, under the capable manage- 


ment of capable men, enjoys the 


greatest confidence of agents every- 


where. 


Valuable Agency Franchises 
opening soon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


First National Bank Building 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 











what about those bombers which we 
have read about in Africa which trans 
port tanks, which are run into them 
through the plane’s nose? And what 
about all those air transports loaded with 
Nazi reinforcements for Africa that our 
\ir Force shot down over the Mediter 
ranean? And what about all the aid to 
China that is being freighted in from 
India, by air? It seems as though we 
should not overlook the freight. 


Looking Into the Future 


The development in planes, flying skill 
and in number of pilots and other flyers, 
now taking place in connection with the 
military and naval services is almost 
beyond imagination. We cannot yet 
grasp what it all means. We can only 
discern the outlines as through a glass 
darkly. After the war there will be un- 
told thousands of pilots out of jobs, who 
like flying and think that their best op- 
portunity is to continue in the air service. 
There will be untold thousands of trans- 
port planes and bombers which will no 
longer be needed for military purposes 
but which are convertible to civilian 
use. There will be great numbers of 
military air fields, particularly training 
fields, which will no longer be needed 
for military purposes. This is not only 
true of the United States but of all the 
other warring nations. Moreover during 
the war, operations in the air and trans- 
portation by air have become one of the 
main features of the conflict, and trans- 
lated to civilian use that means that 
everything will commence to move by 
air. 

Let us look at it from a domestic 
standpoint. There will be air lines all 
over the continental United States, main 
air lines connecting the principal cities 
on the main routes, with feeder air lines 
branching off in every direction all along 
the main lines, connecting the smaller 
towns with main line transportation. 
Then there will be presumably a large 
number of private planes. We read al- 
ready about the “thousand dollar” air- 
plane, and military and naval flyers re- 
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turning to civilian life will undoubtedly 
many of them want to own and will own 
private airplanes. 

The helicopter enthusiasts can see a 
helicopter descending in every back yard. 
| don’t believe that, but I have already 
read a suggestion that mail transported 
by helicopter could be expeditiously de- 
livered to the post offices, provided the 


post offices had flat roofs suitable to 
land upon. As I understand the heli- 
copter, it is not a fast horizontal flyer 


but I can see much advantage in having 
mail which comes in on a fast transcon- 
tinental or trans-oceanic liner trans- 
ferred to a helicopter at the landing 
field, which helicopter would then rise 
in the air and fly over the city, landing 
on the roof of the post office. 


Inter-Oceanic Air Terminal Near 


Hartford 


As a straw pointing to what is coming 
there is already a proposition in and 
about my city to convert Bradley Field, 
a very large military air field between 
Suffield and Windsor Locks, Connecticut, 


eighteen miles from Hartford, into a 
trans-oceanic landing field, and as the 
present roads to the field are either 


through Windsor or East Granby and 
are far from direct, the state highway 
department has outlined in detail a pro- 
posal that a new air line motor highway 
be constructed commencing at the junc- 
tion of Asylum Avenue and Woodland 
Street and running northeast, following 
the old line of the Connecticut Western 
Railway, crossing the Farmington River 
by a new bridge about a mile south of 
Tariffville, and so to Bradley Air Field 
(and thence to Springfield, Massachu- 
setts)—a three hundred foot right of 
way to accommodate an eight lane or a 
twelve lane motor road. 

The idea of converting Bradley Field 
to an inter-oceanic air terminal origin- 
ated with Francis S. Murphy, general 
manager of the Hartford Times, one of 
New England’s leading newspapers and 
not only he but many officials and lead- 
ers in thought, business, and civic im- 
provements in Connecticut, are strong 
advocates of taking immediate steps to 
bring it about. 


Safety and Speed of Travel by Air 


Before we get any further into the 
matter of the Age of Flight, let us all 
try to grasp this fact: That in matters 
of transportation or travel, the air is of 
far more use to man than the land 
the sea, and that travel by air is safer 
than travel by land or by sea, as well 
as infinitely faster and easier. 

Think what we can do now. Although 
the time has been considerably slowed 
up since the war began, you can board 
a “Flagship Sleeper” of the American 
Airlines at LaGuardia Field in New York 
at four-ten p.m., arrive in Dallas, Texas, 
at two-twenty a.m., and drive to a hotel 
and go to bed; or you can continue on 
the plane and have breakfast and arrive 
in Los Angeles before ten a.m.—and 
bear in mind that Dallas, Texas, is near- 
ly three days hard journey by train from 
New York, and Los Angeles considerably 
more than that. 

And while we are talking about the 
air being more useful to man than the 
land or the sea, as well as being safer, 
consider the trips by air which Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill has made to 


this side of the ocean, not to mention 
other places, and think of President 
Roosevelt’s trip to Africa via South 


America and of Mr. Willkie’s trip around 
the world and of his plan, as expressed 
in his book, to accept the invitation of 
the president of the Yakutsk Republic 
in Siberia that after the war is over 
Mr. Willkie fly from the United States 
to Yakutsk, Siberia, for a weekend hunt- 
ing trip, which he says he fully intends 
to do. 
_ Also, think of the nightly ferry flights 
from Newfoundland to England as regu- 
lar and matter of fact as the running 
of the subway trains in New York City, 
and am I wrong in my understanding 
that many of the ferry pilots are now 
women ? 

I read recently in that delightful book, 
“Here is Alaska,” written by Evelyn 


Stefansson, that General “Billy” Mitchell 


said that Alaska is the most central 
place in the world, by air, and in the 
book is a map to prove it. From Alaska 


it is 3,250 miles to New York, 3,500 miles 
to Tokio, 4,200 miles to London, 4,100 
miles to Moscow, 4,725 miles to Chung- 
king, 4,950 miles to the Panama Canal. 
From Alaska to Singapore, Chungking 
and Calcutta you fly over Siberia and 
China, to London over the northern part 
of Greenland, and to Moscow and Berlin 
almost directly over the north pole, and 
it is said that flying conditions over the 
pole are much better than over temper- 
ate and tropical countries. 
35,000 Mile Flight Record of 
a Travelers Man 

We have a Travelers man in the Ser- 
vice, a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army, 
who has recently been sent abroad on a 
special mission. He flew more than 
35,000 miles, to South America, Africa, 
Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Arabia, India, China 
and other places, crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean four times, the equator eight 
times, the Mediterranean Sea, the Arab- 
ian Sea, the Red Sea, the Sea of Oman, 
the Dead Sea, the Persian Gulf and 
deserts and jungles too numerous to 
mention, and he was only gone a couple 
of months. 

Now let us consider for a moment 
what will be our most important insur- 
ance problem, the writing of aircraft 
insurance on planes and operations in 
the continental United States. Not only 
will there be an immense passenger traf- 
fic but a great mail, express, and freight 
traffic. Not only will we travel by air 
on business but we will travel by air 
on pleasure bent. If you want to go to 
Florida now for a little vacation, you 
can go on the Silver Meteor in twenty- 
four hours, but after the war when the 
air lines get running well, up and down 
the Atlantic seaboard, you will be able 
to fly from New York to Florida in part 
of an afternoon. You can fly from 
New York to Florida for a weekend and 
back just as easily as you can now go 
by train to Atlantic City, and if you 
would like a scenic vacation, think of 
flying across the country in one day and 
then taking an automobile and driving 
up the Alcan Highway toward Alaska on 
what will then be a splendid motor road, 
stopping overnight each night at some 
delightful log chalet like those to which 
we have become accustomed in Glacier 
National Park. Or think of flying up to 
Newfoundland in the afternoon and then 
that night flying across to England, hav- 
ing breakfast over there, which can eas- 
ily, and will be, done. 

Great Field for Insurance 

And what a field for insurance! So 
far the insurance companies have been 
quite reserved about airplane insurance 
and they have so far as I know written 
it only through the three airplane insur- 
ance pools, but airplane insurance of any 


magnitude it would seem must. inevit- 
ably, in due time, become a line for 
direct writing, particularly by the large 


and well equipped companies. If there 
be timidity as to direct writing of air- 
plane insurance, let me say that I re- 
member very distinctly when some of the 
leading casualty companies refused to 
write Automobile Liability Insurance be- 
cause it was too unknown and hazardous 
a line. 

Foreseeing the need for insurance pro- 
tection in the Age of Flight, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board is conducting some 
investigations respecting aircraft insur- 
ance facilities. It is to be hoped that 
these investigations will result in en- 
couragement to adequately equipped 
companies as to the direct writing of 
aircraft insurance. 

The insurance needs of the airlines 
will be very extensive—Airplane Liabil- 
ity, Compensation insurance, Group Life 
and Accident, Airplane Property Dam- 
age, and of course Airplane Fire and 
Airplane Collision insurance. The latter, 
I suppose, would include Crash insur- 
ance, which is one of the main stumbling 
blocks when thought is given to aircraft 
coverage. Without doubt Airplane Crash 
coverage and Fire coverage are the most 
hazardous risks, but I have always held 


Major George L. Lloyd Pointsto What's 


Ahead in Aviation; Insurance Ancles 


As one of the pioneers in the aircraft insurance field, it is fitting tha: Major 
George L. Lloyd, manager of Aero Insurance Underwriters, should discs the 
future of the aviation industry and the insurance outlook in this line. e has 
experienced the transition from war to peace time activity once before and js con- 
vinced that after this war is over a phenomenal growth is ahead for the industry. 
Sut Major Lloyd points to certain insurance headaches that may come ai‘er the 
war along with greatly increased volume. In the following article he mak s cop- 


structive suggestions on how such headaches can be avoided. 


| have been prophesying off and on 
for twenty-five years what is likely to 
be the next development in aviation or 
aviation insurance and am well aware of 
the fallibility of my predictions. It 
started with a report to Hugh Lewis, 
then London manager of the Liverpool 

London & Globe, as to the possibility 
of converting Handley-Page Bombers, 
Vickers-Vimys or D. H. 4’s to commer- 
cial use, and whether ex-R.A.F. pilots 
could be trusted to treat passengers and 
cargo with more respect than they did 
their observers or their bomb loads. 
Today we are asking ourselves the same 
questions. It is only the types of air- 
craft that have changed. ’ 

The conversion from war to peace of 
both equipment and personnel may be 
the same after World War II as it was 
after World War I. If so, there is a 
sorry future ahead for aviation. In 
1919 there was no Government body to 


regulate commercial flying. Radio, me- 
teorology and navigation were in their 
infancy. Pilots, let us say, were more 


harebrained or their equipment let them 
down more. In any event, within two 
years after World War I commercial 
aviation had sunk to such a depth that 
there was hardly a ripple on the surface. 


Phenomenal Growth Ahead 


Happily, when the present war ends 
a very different set of conditions will 
prevail. Today the number of air trans- 
port planes has been reduced by 50% 
but even so the remaining ships are car- 
rying more passengers, mail and cargo 
than ever before. Mail and cargo loads, 
and the demand for passenger seats are 
greater than the airlines can. satisfy. 
After the war, with the strain of military 
needs eased, the growth of air transport 
is bound to be phenomenal. 

Commercial aviation other than air- 
lines has continued to keep alive even 
though restricted in many ways. The 
schools are turning out new pilots for 
the services, some private owners still 
use their planes for getting about and 
that amazing civilian organization, the 
Civil Air Patrol, is flying hundreds and 
thousands of hours in the service of the 
country. These elements are only held 
back in their development by “freezing 
orders,” “restricted areas,” “designated 
airports” and so on. With those neces- 
sary curbs removed—what vitality and 
growth will be released! 

As to the insurance of aviation risks 
after the war one can anticipate a great- 
ly increased volume but with it there 
will be headaches that may be even more 
painful than those we have suffered in 
the past. Some of these are as follows: 
Headaches Ahead for Aviation Insurance 


1. Air traffic control: Collisions be- 
tween aircraft on the ground and in the 
air were on the increase before Pearl 
Harbor. To control traffic properly and 
yet without limiting the pilot too greatly 
is a major problem. How, for example, 





that insurance companies should insure, 
at a rate, any risk which the public wants 
insured. I have never had any sympathy 
with the practice, perhaps I should say 
former practice, of some companies of 
declining to write certain classes of risks, 
powder mills for example, because they 
were too hazardous. There should be a 
rate for every hazard and on that basis 
aircraft insurance of any kind could be 
safely written. There should be enough 
experience available by this time to in- 
dicate the necessary rates. 
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can a fast pleasure plane, which is ap- 
proaching a leisurely helicopter in a 
blind spot, avoid hitting him? 

Ex-Army and Navy pilots who 
have been used to looping, rolling, stunt- 
ing and generally turning their ships in- 
side out for months or maybe for years, 
will not easily settle down to the prosaic 
ways of commercial flying. 

3. During the war long chances have 
been taken by all aircraft operators 
whether carrying cargo for the army, 
training students or looking for subma- 
rines. They have been forced into this 
by the urgency of their work, coupled 
with inadequate personnel, lack of spar 
parts and a variety of other causes. 
Having found that they can operate at 
much lower standards of safety than the 
minimum previously thought 
will they not be inclined to 
tightening up after the war 


necessary, 
resist. any 


4. I will say nothing “avi new 
groups entering the field, ambitious to 
build up a large volume quickly, mutual 


competition, etc. We have enougl) pres- 
ent day troubles without worrying about 
what the future will bring. 

One thing I will safely forete!l and 
that is that aviation and aviation insur- 





ance will always be, to those in_ the 
game, the most fascinating work in tli 
world, 
WAR SERVICE WOMEN 

A new folder entitled, “Who's Who 
and What’s What in the W \ACS, 
WAVES, SPARS, Marines and Nurses 
has just been published by the \etna 
Life Affiliated Companies as a couipan 


ion piece to a corresponding folder on 
men in the armed forces. 

The new folder, the first of kind 
to be distributed by any compaiy, '5 
printed in four colors, and gives illstra 
tions in full color of the various unl- 
forms worn by these women. ‘)ther 
features of the folder include de crip- 
tions of the eligibility requiremen'; for 


entry into the various branches o: s¢t- 
vice, details on pay, and a pace of 
insignia, 


Aetna agents in all parts of the «oun- 
try have greeted the new folder eni\ust- 
astically and are giving it a wide distfl- 
bution to clients and prospects. 
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' * When your clients see this adver- 
tisement in Time—the weekly news 
magazine—we believe they will 
have a better appreciation of 
the important services ren- 
dered by local agents and 
brokers. It appears—in 
7/4, color—in the issue of 
od . May 31st. The Aetna 
& Fire Group, W. 
Ross McCain, 
President. 
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some things are better left to experts 


You seldom realize how complicated 
some things are until you look into 


them. he 


Take a common insurance problem, 
for example. You want to protect 
yourself against the risk of being sued 
for damages as a result of someone 
injuring himself on your property. 
That sounds simple. Yet actually 
there are several different ways of ob- 
taining this—and many other forms 
of insurance protection. Deciding 
which is best for you requires expert 
knowledge. 
G e & 

Right here is the basic reason why the 


Aetna Fire Group has long followed 
the practice of selling only through 
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Aetna Insurance Co. * The World Fire & Marine Insurance Co. « 


reliable local agents and_ brokers. 
These representatives can talk things 
over with you face to face—study 
your individual needs—and provide 
the proper coverage to fit your case. 
Their assistance is equally valuable in 
the event of loss. 


Fully as helpful to your peace of mind 
is the fact that insurance with a capital 
stock company such as those com- 
prising the Aetna Fire Group is 
backed by both a paid-in capital and 
surplus. You are never liable for 
assessment. 
e e e 

Don’t Guess About Insurance 
—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL 
AGENT OR BROKER 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





SY; nce 46. 19 through conflagra- 


tions, wars and 
financial depressions, no policyholder 
has ever suffered loss because of failure 
of the Aetna to meet its obligations. 


WARS CONFLAGRATIONS DEPRESSIONS 


1846 | 1835—New York City 1819 
Mexican | 1845—New York City 


vou 1851—Sen Francisco _ 
Civil 1866—Portland, Me. 1843 


War 1871 —Chicago 


1898 1872—Boston _ 
Spanish- | 1877—St. John, N.B. 1873 
American | 1889—Seattle; Spokane 

Wor | 1901 —decksonvitle, Me.) *99? 

bento 1904 —Baltimore 1907 

Wart 1906— San Francisco 1921 


194] 1908—Chelsea 
World 1914—Salem 1929 
War 2 | 1941—Fall River 
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The Century Indemnity Co. * Piedmont Fire Insurance Co. * Standard Insurance Co. of N.Y. * Standard Surety & Casualty Co. of N. Y. 
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